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CHAPTER I. 

RICHARD I. 
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Emperors of Germany. 

FraMcI 1190. 

Henry YI ii97. 
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King of Scotland. 
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Kina of France. 
Philip Augaslas. 



King of Spain. 
Alplionto IX. 



, Popes. 

Clement III. uoi. GelesUn III. iJ98. lonoeent III. 



Coronation of Ri6b«rd— Massacre of the Jews— Cmsade— He compels the King of Sicily 
to sabmit— He conquers the Island of Cyprus— His Exploits in Palestine— His Return 
and CaptlTtty— Troubles in England— The King ransomed— His Wars in Franc»- 
And bis Death. 

The reader is already acquainted with the character of Richard, a. ». 
the eldest of the suryiying sons of the late king. It was remarked ^^^^' 
that when he first saw the corpse of his father he burst into tears ; 
and this token of natural affection was hailed by the spectators as a 
proof of remorse. His subsequent conduct contributed more to 
turn the tide of public opinion in his fayour. He dismissed his 
own counsellors, and called to his seryice those who had remained 
faithful to his father (1). 

To take formal possession of his transmarine dominions, and to 
settle the existing diflferences between the crowns of France and 
England, detained Richard a few weeks on the continent. But 
he immediately ordered his mother Eleanor to be liberated from 
confinement, and inyested her with the high dignity of regent. 
The queen dowager exercised her authority with prudence and 
moderation. As she proceeded in royal state from district to district, 
^e distributed alms for the soul of her late husband, released the 

(1) HoTed. S73. Brooipt. 1I5S. Paris, l&l. 
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prisoners who had been confined without due process of law, 
forgave offences committed against the crown, restrained the se- 
verity of the foresters, and reversed the outlawries issued upon 
common fame. By proclamation she ordered all freemen to lake the 
oath of allegiance to duke Richard — he had already received the 
ducal coronet in Normandy— and to swear that they would be 
obedient to his laws. At her invitation the barons and prelates 
assembled at Winchester to receive their new sovereign, and the 
third day of September was fixed for the ceremony of his corona- 
tion (1). 

At the appointed hour the procession moved from his chambers 
ib the palace of Westminster. The whole way to the high altar 
in the church had been previously covered with crimson cloth. 
First came the clergy, abbots, and bishops, followed by two barons 
with the cap of state, and golden spurs, and two earls carrying 
the rod and sceptre. The three swords were borne by John the 
king's brother, David brother to the king of Scotland, and Wil- 
liam earl of Salisbury, and to these succeeded six earls, and six 
barons carrying on their shoulders the different articles of royal 
apparel. The crown had been intrusted to the hands of the earl of 
Albemarle, who was followed by Richard himself, supported by the 
bishops of Durham and Bath. Over his head was borne a canopy 
of silk, stretched on four spears, and carried by four barons. 
Baldwin, archbishop of Canterbury, received the king at the altar, 
and administered to him the usual oath. Richard then threw off 
his upper garment, put on sandals of gold, was anointed on the 
head, breast, and shoulders, and received successively from the 
proper officers the cap, tunic, dalmatic, swords, spurs, and mantle. 
Thus arrayed he was led to the altar, and solemnly adjured by 
the archbishop, not to assume the royal dignity, unless he were re- 
solved to observe the regal oath. He renewed his promise, took 
the crown from the altar, and gave it to the prelate, who im- 
mediately placed it on his head. The ceremony of the corona- 
tion was now completed. Richard repaired to the throne^ and, 
after the celebration of the mass, was reconducted in state to his 
apartments (2). 
The young king had taken the cross during the reign of his 
^^^^- father. By a prince of his adventurous spirit, an expedition to the 
holy land would at any time have been hailed with joy : at the pre- 
sent a offered to his mind irresistible attractions. After the fatal 
battle of Tiberias, Acre, Sidon, Ascalon, and Jerusalem, had fallen 
into the hands of Saladin, the victorious soldan of Aleppo and 

(l) Brompt. 1 155. Oar ancient writers call him reign would be dated from the day of that cere- 

ean Richard, from his father's death till Joly mony. 

20th, when he became duke of Normandy ; and (2; Hoved. S74. Brompt. 1157. Gerv. 1&I9. 

then dake Richard till Sept. 3rd, when he was Diceto, 647. I have described the ceremeuy of 

crowned king of England. Of course, if he was the coronation, because it is the most ancient on 

not king till his coronation, the years of his record. ' 
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Egypt : Tyre alone remained in possession of the Christians ^ and, 
if the struggle was still faintly maintained, it was by tlie exer- 
tions of the thousands from Europe, whose misguided zeal led 
(hem annually to perish under the walls of Acre. The considera- 
tions which would have deterred a more prudent monarch, senred 
but to inflame the ambition of Richard; and to make preparations 
for the recovery of Jerusalem, and the discomfiture of the Moslem 
concfueror^ were the great objects of his policy during the four 
month's which he allotted to his residence in England. With this ^t- is- 
Yiew he hastily filled, in a council al Pipewell, the vacant abbeys 
and bishoprics; and divided the powers of the regency in his 
absence between his chancellor William Longchamp, bishop of 
Ely, and his justiciary Hugh Pudsey, bishop of Durham. To satisfy 
his mother, he added to her dower all the lands which had been 
settled on Matilda, the queen of the first Henry, and on Alice 
the relict of Stephen *, and, that his brother John might through 
gratitude be attached to his interests, he gave him, besides the 
earldom of Mortagne in Normandy, those of Cornwall, Dorset, 
Somerset, Gloucester, Nottingham, Derby, and Lancaster in Eng- 
land, about one-third of (he whole kingdom (1). In the treasury 
at Salisbury above a hundred thousand marks were deposited, the 
fruit of his father's rapacity *, but he deemed this enormous sum 
inadequate to the gigantic projects which he had conceived, and 
sought to augment it by expedients most disgraceful to himself, 
and injurious to his successors. The demesne lands, the honours 
and the offices of. the crown, were exposed to public sale. For a 
bribe of three thousand pounds he remitted his displeasure against 
his brother Geoffrey, the son of Rosamond, who had been lately 
chosen archbishop of York : he sold the earldom of Northumber- 
land to the bishop of Durham during the term of his natural 
life for one thousand pounds *, and in consideration of ten times 
that sum, restored to the king of Scots the castles of Berwick 
and Roxburgh, with all the right of superiority over the crown of 
Scotland which had been acquired by Henry. When the means 
of raising money were exhausted in England, he sailed to Nor- 
mandy to fill his coffers by similar expedients (2). Decii. 

(1'^ Hot. 373. Bromp. H55. Malcolm, according to an aMrard to be given by 

- (2^ Hov. 374, 6, 7- Bromp. U61. 1167. Di- eight barons, to be equally chosen by the two 

celo, 649. The king's charter to the king of Scots kings (" quidquid anteces^sores nostri prxdicto 

may be seen in Rymer, i. 64. It is not, as some- '♦ Malcolmo de jure fecenint, et facere debue- 

times has been supposed, a formal recognition of «* runt, scilicet et de contlactu, etc." Evidently 

the independence of Scotland, but a resignation the word scilicet shows that the- words following 

4m the part of Richard of all those rights which are explanatory of those preceding : and that the 

Henry had extorted from William for his ran- right of the tcnttish king meant the honours to 

som. lo lieu of them he received ten thousand be paid to him in England, whenever he was 

pounds, probably the sum \frhich William would called lo the English coitrt. Moreover, William 

have given to Henry. The respective rights of was to ])ossess in England the lands which Mal- 

the two crowns were now replaced on the same colm had possessed ; and lo become the liege 

footing as formerly: William was lo do to Richard man of Richard for all lauds for which his prc- 

whatever Malcolm ought to have done to Ri- deccssors had 1)een the liege men of the English 

chard's predecessors, and Richard was to do to kings. The award was afterwards given, by 

William whatever the/ ought to have done toi which it appears, that the words libcrlates, dig- 
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Before we accompany liim on his way to Palestine, it will be 
proper to advert to the fate of the English Jewsl The Jews of 
this period were, in every Christian country, the sole, or the prin- 
cipal bankers. As no law existed to regulate the interest of money, 
their profits were enormous ^ and at the lime of a military expe- 
dition, and especially of a crusade, their demands always rose in 
proportion to the number and wants of 4he borrowers. Hence, 
sensible that they had earned the hatred of the people, they were 
careful to deserve by the value of their offerings the friendship of 
the prince. In England they had grown rich under the protection 
of the late king : but, as Philip of France had, at his accession, 
banished them from his dominions, confiscated their property, and 
annulled the obligations of their debtors, an idea was confidently 
entertained that similar measures would be adopted by the new 
sovereign. To obviate the expected calamity, the Jews had hastened 
with valuable presents from every county to London : but Richard, 
whether he foresaw the probability of a popular tumult, or thought 
that their presence would pollute the holiness of the ceremony, 
forbade them to appear before him on the day of tiis corona- 
tion. In defiance of this prohibition, som0 had the temerity to mix 
with the crowd, and enter the gates of the palace. They were ex- 
pelled with insults, followed with clubs and stones, and nuirdered 
by the fury of their pursuers. A report immediately gained credit 
that the king had given a general permission to kill them and 
plunder their property. The populace assembled in great numbers-: 
every Jew found in the streets was murdered without mercy ; and 
every house belonging to a Jew was set on fire. It was in vain that 
Richard despatched the justiciary with several knights to dis- 
perse the rioters. These officers were compelled to flee for their 
own safety, and the work of conflagration and murder continued 
till the next morning. — The king hanged three of the ringleaders, 
on the pretext that they had burned the houses of Christians : 
but he refused to irritate his subjects at the beginning of his reign 
by acts of severity in favour of a hated people, and contented him- 
self with issuing a proclamation, in which he took the Jews under 
his protection, and forbade any molestation to be offered to them 
either in their persons or properly (1). 
4.B. This impunity, however, encouraged the enemies of the Israe- 
im. m^g. gQd w^Q crusaders in their way to the coast were careful to 
imitate their brethren in the capital. Tiie excesses at Lynn, Nor- 
wich, Stamford, Edmondsbury, and Lincoln, seem to have been 

nitates, honores debiti» etc., mean the allowances nitatibns sois, in the oath taken bj the Scottish 
to be made and the honours to be shown to the Lings, which some writers have erroneoosij con- 
king of Scots, as often as he came to the English eeived to mean, saving the independence of their 
coort by the command of his lord the English crown. 

king, from the moment that he crossed the bor- (l^ Hored. ST4. Diceto, 647. Henungfurd, 5l4« 

ders till his return into his own territories. Rvm. Neworig. ir. 1 . 
i. 6t. This will explain the clause of salris dig- 
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caused by the Impulse of the moment : those at York were the 
result of an organiied conspiracy. Before sunset a body of men Mar. id. 
entered the city, and in the darkness of the night they attacked 
Ihe house of Bennet, a wealthy Jew, who had perished in the 
riot in London. His wife and children were massacred, his pro- 
perty was pillaged, and the building was burnt. The house marked 
for destruction on the following night belonged to Jocen, another 
Jew equally wealthy, but who had escaped from Ihe murder of 
his brethren in the metropolis. He had, however, the wisdom 
to retire into the castle with his treasures and family, and was imi- 
tated by most of the Jews in York and the neighbourhood. Un- 
fortunately one morning the governor left the castle; and at his 
return the fugitives, who amounted to five hundred men, indepen- 
dently of the women and children, mistrusting his intentions, 
refused him admission. In conjunction with the sheriff he called 
the people to his assistance : the fortress was besieged night and 
day; a considerable ransom was offered and rejected; and the 
Jews in their despair formed the horrid resolution of disappointing 
with their own hands the malice of their enemies. They buried 
their gold and silver, threw into the flames every thing that was 
combustible, cut the throats of their wives and children, and con- 
summated the tragedy by stabbing each other. The few who had 
not the courage to join in this bloody deed told the tale from 
the walls to the assailants, and to save their lives implored per- 
mission to receive baptism. The condition was accepted, and the 
moment the gates were thrown open they were massacred. The 
conquerors then marched to the cathedral, extorted from the of- 
ficers the bonds which the Jews had deposited with them for greater 
security, and making a bonfire, burnt them in the middle of the 
nave.— These outrages brought the chancellor to York : but the 
principal offenders had fled into Scotland ; and he contented himself 
with deposing the sheriff and governor, and taking the recog- 
nisances of the citizens, to appear and answer in the king's court. 
In narrating so many horrors, it is a consolation to find them uni- 
formly reprobated by the historians of the time. If the ringleaders 
endeavoured to inflame the passions of the populace by religious 
considerations, it was merely as a cloak to their real design, of 
sharing among themselves the spoils of their victims, and -of extin- 
gnishing their debts by destroying the securities, together with the 
persons, of their creditors (1). 

During these massacres Richard was in France preparing for the 
crusade. The two kings had reciprocally bound themselves to com- 
mence their pilgrimage at the feast of Easter : by the premature 
death of the French queen the time was deferred till Midsummer. 

(f) HoTcd. %19. Diceto, 651. Heming. St5, 516. Bromp. 1172. Newbrig. iv. 7—11. 
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jQiyi. They mel id the plains of Yezelai; and a gallant army of more 
than one hundred thousand men, in the double character of war* 
Joiyis. riors and pilgrims, marched under their banners. At Lyons (hey 
separated, Philip taking the road to Genoa, Richard that to Mar- 
seilles : but it was muludlly understood that both ^rmamente should 
join again in the port of Messina in Sicily. At Marseilles the 
patience of Richard was put to a severe trial. His fleet had not ar- 
rived : he refused to wait^ hired thirty small vessels for himself 
and his suite, crept along the Italian coast, and after several adven- 
tures, in which his temerity led him into imminent danger, landed 
Aug. 28. in safety at Naples. A week was employed to satisfy his curio- 
sep. 8. sity in the neighbourhood : after which he crossed to Salernum, 
and fixed his residence in that city, celebrated at the time for the 
skill of its medical professors (1). Refore his departure from Yeze- 
lai he had given the command of his fleet to two bishops and three 
knights, with the title of constables (2). They crossed the Ray 
of Riscay, and reached the mouth of the Tagus in time to assist at 
the defence of Santarem against t^e Mohammedan emir Al Moo- 
menim. — Rut their allies soon discovered that the crusaders were 
not less dangerous as friends than as enemies. The citizens of 
Lisbon were compelled to arm for the protection of their wives 
and property ; and it was not till much blood had been shed that 
peace was restored by the exertions of the king of Portugal, and 
July 24. the constables of the fleet. From the Tagus they steered to the 
straits of Gibraltar, passed them, and keeping the Spanish shore 
constantly in view, ascended the Mediterranean as far as Mar- 
Aag.22.seilles. The army was embarked with expedition; and having 
passed between Corsica and Sardinia, and sailed through the Lipari 
Sept. 16. isles, reached without any accident the port of Messina. Two days 
later arrived the king of France in a single ship; and he was 
Sept. 23. soon followed by Richard, who made his entry amidst the clangor 
of martial music, and with all the parade of a conqueror. Philip 
received for his residence a royal palace within the walls : to the 
English prince was allotted a house in the suburbs surrounded 
with vineyards (3). 

In Sicily the reigning king was called Tancred, a fortunate 
adventurer, who had seized the crown at the death of William, 
the late sovereign. He would gladly have declined the honour 
of receiving these powerful, and therefore dangerous, guests. As 

(1) The celebrated medical poem in Leonine other so as to draw blood, was to be punished 
▼erse by the professors of Salemum was dedi- with the loss of his hand : if he did not draw 
cated to Richard. blood, he was to be immersed thrice in the sea. 

(2) The laws which he pablished at the same To restrain abase it was ordered, that for every 
time for the government of the fleet mark the contumelious expression a fine should be im- 
character both of the man and of the times. In posed of one onnce of silver. Convicted thieves 
cases of murder the homicide was to be tied to were to have their heads shaved, tarred and 
the dead body, and, if the crime was committed feathered, and to be put on shore in that condi- 
on shipboard, to be cast with it into the sea; if tion. Hoved. 379. Bymer, i. 65. 

on shore, to be buried with it in the same grave. •*; (S) Hoved. 381 • 383 Vinesauf. 308. 
In quarrels vhoever drew ft knife, or sirack an- 
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be bad Dever indeed incurred, Ive had no reason to fear, the resent- 
ment of Philip : but he had detained the dower of Joan, the sister 
of Richard, and relict of William ^ and had refused to pay Ihe 
legacies which that prince had left to Henry, Richard's father. 
All these were now imperiously demanded. From Palermo, where 
she had been confined, Joan was restored to her brother, who 
immediately crossed the strait, took forcible possession of a strong o^t i 
castle on the. Galabrian coast, and assigned it to the queen for 
her residence. The next day he seized a neighbouring island, oct. 3 
expelled the monks its proprietors, and converted it into a dep6t 
for provisions. These unceremonious proceedings alarmed the Si- 
cilians : the English troops imitated the haughty demeanour and 
violence of their prince ; aiid several bloody affrays arose between 
them and the citizens of Messina. At a conference with the envoys 
of Tancred, held in the presence of the king of France as mediator, 
it was suddenly announced that the two parties had come to a 
general action. Richard instantly mounted his horse, and joined ^^ *- 
the combatants : Philip peaceably retired to his palace, but secretly, 
it was said, animated the citizens to oppose the English. The 
gates, however, were forced. The English king was the first to 
enter^ and abandoned the city to the caprice and passions of his 
followers, ten thousand in number. The houses were plundered, 
the Sicilian galleys burnt, and the women carried off to the camp. 
The pride of Philip was hurt to find himself by this event a pri- * 
soner in the hands of. his vassal^ and when he beheld the English 
banners waving on the towers, he loudly complained of the insult. 
After some hesitation Richard ordered them to be removed ; and 
to appease the king of France, intrusted the custody of the place to 
their common friends and associates, the knights templars and 
hospitallers (1). 

Tancred now saw that it was in vain to contend against so 
powerful a litigator. In satisfaction of every claim he paid to 
Richard forty tliousand ounces of gold; and the king in return 
guaranteed to him the possession of Apulia and Capua; betrothed 
his nephew and heir, Arthur, the young duke of Bretagne, to the 
infant daugther of Tancred ; and engaged, in case the marriage 
were not completed, to repay to (he king of Sicily or his heirs one 
half of the money which he had received. This treaty was deposited not. itr. 
with the pope, whom both parties invited to enforce its observance 
with ecclesiastical censures (2). 

Richard and Philip, though jealous of each other, contrived to 
mask their* real feelings, and spent the winter in apparent amity. 
But in the display of his generosity the king of England eclipsed his 
rival. He sent to Philip one half of the forty thousand ounces of 

(1) HoTwi. 384. Vinwauf, 30ft— 311. Diceto, (2) Horsd. 335, 336. Viacsauf, 313. Diceto» 
656. 656. 
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gold, as his share of Ihe profils made by the expedition ; and when 
he heard that many complained of the expense caused by their stay 
in the island, spontaneously offered to supply with money all who 
were in want. At Christmas he inyited to his table every gentleman 
in the two armies ; and after dinner gave to each a present pro- 
portionate to his quality (1). But soon another subject of dissension 
arose. Richard had offered his hand to Berengaria, the daughter 
of Sancho, king of Navarre ; and his mother Eleanor had arrived 
with the princess at Naples. Philip immediately brought forward 
the claim of his sister Adelaia, who bad for so many years been 
espoused to the king of England ; and Richard declared that he 
would tiever marry a woman, who had been, as he could prove, 
the mistress of his father. During the dispute Tancred put into the 
hands of the king a letter which he pretended to have received from 
Philip, containing proposals for a confederacy against Richard : 
but when it was shown to the king of France, he pronounced it a 
forgery, an unworthy artifice to countenance the English monarch 
in his rejection of Adelais. At length it was agreed, that Richard 
.should be released from bis contract with the French princess, 
that he should pay to Philip ten thousand marks by instalments in 
the course of five years, and that at his return from Palestine he 
should restore Adelais, with the strong places which he held as her 
Mar. so. marriage portion. Some days later the king of France sailed for 
Acre. Richard accompanied him a few miles; then turning to 
Reggio^ took on board Eleanor and Berengaria, and conducted 
them to Messina (2). 
Apr 7. At length the king bade adieu to Sicily with a fleet of fifty-three 
galleys, and one hundred and fifty other ships. Eleanor had re- 
turned to England : the queen of Sicily, and the princess of Ar- 
ragon, accompanied the expedition. Nine months had already 
elapsed since Richard commenced his Journey, and yet, though 
he was but a few days' sail from the Holy Land, the impetuosity of 
his character led him to squander away two more months in a very 
Apr. 12. different enterprise. His fleet had been dispersed by a tempest, and 
when he reached Crete, twenty-five ships were missing. He pro- 
ceeded as far as Rhodes *, but being detained there by sickness 
despatched some swift-sailing vessels to collect the stragglers. 
From these he learned ihat two ships had been stranded on the coast 
of Cyprus, that the wrecks had been plundered, and the crews 
thrown into prison. As soon as his health would allow, he sailed to 
Lymesol, and foundbefore the port the vessel which. carried his 

(l)The Ling had heard of the fame of Joachim, ^ would be recovered. His opinioiis were fiercely 
abbot of Curacio, and sent for him to explain the ' contradicted by the En|[lisn clergymen in the 
apocalypse. His interpretation may be seen in king's suite. Hoved. 388. 

Hoveden, and is jnst as deserving of attention as (2) Hoved. 387' 392. Yinesaaf, 314—316. 
those of our modem expounders. He of conrse Adelais was not restored till some years later* 
found Saladin among the heads of the beast, and when she married the count of Ponthiea. Hot. 
could also foretel the year in irhidi Jerusalem 430. 
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Sister and Berengaria. They had been invited (6 land by Isaac, a May «. 
prince of the Comnenian family, who slyled himself emperor of 
Cyprus : but distrusiing the faith of the tyrant, had remained in the 
open sea, waiting the arrival of Richard. He immediately de- 
manded satisfaction for the treatment of the crusaders, and received 
^n absolute refusal. Isaac had manned six galleys for the prelec- 
tion of the harbour, and had drawn up his forces along the beach. 
This prince, with his guards and chienains, was splendidly attired. 
The rest had no defensive armour, and fbught with swords, lances, 
and clubs. After a sharp contest the galleys were taken : the 
archers in the fir^ boats cleared the beach of the enemy ; Richard 
landed with his usual impeti|osity, and Lymesol was taken. The 
next day Isaac .suffered himself to be surprised in his camp by the 
acftvity of the invaders,. and escaped with difficulty to Nicosia. 
Humbled by these disasters, and disheartened by the defection of 
the Cypriots, he condescended to sue for a conference, which was 
held in a plain before Lymesol. Richard appeared on a Spanish 
charger, clothed in a silk tunic of a ro^e colour, with a mantle 
embroidered with crescents of gold, and bearing a truncheon in 
his right hand. After much conversation it was agreed, that Isaac 
should pay three thotisand five hundred marks of gold ; that he 
should do homage to the king of England ; should resign to him 
all his castles ; should serve with five hundred knights in the holy 
war; and at his return, if he had given satisfaction to his new lord, 
should be reinstated in the possession of his dominions. But the 
Cypriot soon repented of his facility, and escaped in the night from 
his guards. Resistance, however, was fruitless. Another battle was 
lost ; Nicosia surrendered ; and his daughter, on whom he doated 
most tenderly; fell into the hands of the conqueror. With a broken May 31. 
heart he left the strong fortress of St. Andrea, and threw himself at 
the feet of Richard, who ordered him to be bo&nd in chains of silver, 
and to be confined in a castle on (he coast of Palestine (1). 

It was at Lymesol that the king married Berengaria, who was 
anointed and crowned by the bishop of Evreux (2). Here also he 
received a visit from Guy of Lusignan, the unfortunate king of 
Jerusalem. Guy had worn thaterown in right of his wife Sybiila: 
but at the siege of Acre he found a dangerous competitor in Conrad, 
the marquess of Montferral, and prince of Tyre. Sybilla was dead ^ 
and Gonrad, who had married her sister Melisent, contended that 
the crown could no longer belong to Lusignan, but had descended 
to himself as the husband of the real heiress. Philip, who had 
reached Acre, espoused the cause of Conrad ; and this alone would 
have been sufficient reason with Richard to support the interest of 

(I) \inesauf, 331—328. Trirct, 105. Moved, (2) They had not been aiarried in Sicily on 
3W, 394. Iwuc died a captive in 119$. Moved, occonnt of the time of Lent. 
432. 
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bis rival. He received Lusignaa with honour, acknowledged him 
as king of Jerusalem, and gave him two thousand marks to relieve 
his present necessities (1). 

The siege of Acre had now lasted the greater part of two years ; 
and both the attack and defence had been conducted with the most 
obstinate bravery. The entrance of the port was watched by the 
galleys of Pysa ; while the land army encamped round the town in 
a semicirola. from sea to sea. But the besiegers were themselves 
besieged^ .and from the neighbouring mountains Saladin with an 
immense army watched all the^r matidhs. The nqmber "of (hose 
who perished by the sword, famine, and pestiUfence, is aliAost in- 
credible. A hundred and twenty thousand budies, we are told, 
were buried in the course of one year in the great#cemetery ; and 
in the catalogue of the dead were recorded the names of six arch- 
bishops, twelve bishops, forty earls, and five hundred barons (2). 
But the arrivals of each day supplied the losses of the preceding : it 
seemed as if the existence of Christendom depended on the reduc- 
tion of Acre ; and knights, clergymen, and warriors, continually 
hastened from every part of Europe to lay their bones in this im- 
mense charnel-house. The arrival of Philip soon after his departure 
from Sicily had diffused new vigour through the army. Military 
engines had been erected; the walls were battered and under- 
mined ; breaches were made ; and nothing was wanting for the as- 
sault ))iii the presence of Richard, with whom Ihe king of France 
had engaged to share the danger and glory of the attempt. He was 
at Famagusta in pursuit of Isaac when he was met by the envoys 
from the army at Acre. They complained that by his delays he had 
paralyzed the efforts of all Christendom ; that he iseemed to seek his 
own, not the general g09cl ^ and that he had converted against the 
believing natives of Cyprus those arms which he had vowed to 
employ against the infidels of Asia. Richard was not of a disposi- 
tion to bear reproof He replied with pja^sion, and overwhelmed 
the envoys with a torrent, of abuse, which astonished and intimated 
the hearers (3). Now, however, that he had completed his con- 
quest, he burned with impatience to reduce Acre. Of the Cypriots 
he exacted as a fine one half of their movables; confirmed to them 
the laws and customs which prevailed in the time of the emperor 
Manuel ; gave the government to Richard de Catnville, 'and Rdbert 
de Turnham, and sailed from Famagusta with fifty galleys, one 
hundred transports, and thirteen large ships called busses* On the 

(l) Vinesauf, 324. dia decessisse peregrinorum trecenta millia et eo 

^2) Vinesauf, 347. HoTed.390. Bo]iadin(p. 14) ampUus, et m obsidioae Ackonensi, et post ia 

compates the whole number of the crusaders, ipsa civitate, p. 427. It is probable that the 

• -who at diiTerent iivofis assisted at the siege, at losses of the infidels were not mnch less ; as the 

five or six hundred thousand. Vinesauf asserts, armies of Saladin were constantly supplied with 

of his own knowledge, that, during the siege and volunteers, who from every mahommedan coun- 

aoon after, more ^n three hundred thousaad try pressed forward with similar enthusiasm to 

persons perished by famine and sickness. Bevera oppose the enemies of their reli gion . 
noTimns et infirmitatis oorruptione et hmis ine- (3) Vinesauf, 336. 
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second day the fleel gave chase to a strange sail, whicb on nearer 'um s. 
approach proved to be a ship of war of enormous bulk, carrying 
three masts, and filled with armed men. To repeated inquiries 
were returned ambiguous and contradictory answers. Richard 
ordered a general attack. But the small galleys of the christians 
were no match for (his stately vessel \ and the Turks steadily pur- 
sued their course^ as if they despised the shoal of enemies who 
sought to annoy them. Their progress was at last impeded by the 
audacity of some mariners, who plunging into the sea fastened with 
cables the Turkish helm to the English galleys. The christians im- 
mediately boarded, and drove their opponents from the forecastle 
to the stern ; but were driven back in their turn, and compelled to 
escape to their own ships. Richard at last resolved to destroy what 
he despaired of being able to capture. By his orders the larger gal- 
leys formed in a line with their heads to the enemy. The signal, 
was given ; the rowers exerted all their strength *, and the galleys 
were propelled with such velocity that their beaks perforated the 
sides of the. Turkish vessel. She filled, andiiank with the provi- 
sions, military stores^ and supplies of Greek-fire and venomous 
serpents which she was carrying to the besieged. Her crew had 
consisted of fifteen hundred picked men. Thirty-five only were 
saved, officers and mechanics. The rest were either massacred or 
drowned (1). 

Richard in a few days reached the camp of the crusaders, and 
was received by them with enthusiastic expressions of joy. lie im- ^^^ ^^' 
mediately distributed presents with his accustomed prodigality, 
look into his service all who offered themselves, and ordered his 
battering engines to be erected against the walls. Though he was 
soon reduced to an extreme degree of weakness by an intermittent 
fever, his impatience led him to superintend the operations of his 
army ; and in the intervals between the fits he was carried on a silk 
pallet to the trenches, and often discharged with his own hands the 
balistffi, which had been pointed against the enemy (2). As he re- 
covered^ the siege was conducted with additional energy. Assaults 
were repeatedly made, by the christians on the fortress, by Saladin 

(1) Vinesaof, 329. Trivet, 106* See also Hot. rows were discharged from the baliste : small 
IM. Diceto. 661. Bnhadin, the Arab historian, stones from the mangonellx, larger from the 
mentions this action, but reduces the number of i^etrarise. Qne of these is said to have killed 
the crew to 650, and ascribes the loss of the twelve men at a single dlseharge. We also read 
Teasel to the despair of the captain, who ordered of wooden towers moved towards the walls, of 
his men to cut holes in the hold, to prevent their battering-rams, and of strong hurdles for the 
fidling into the hands of the diristians. Bohad. protection of the soldiers. All these, to preserve 
166. The Greek-fire was so called from being an them from the Greek-fire. were covered with raw 
invention of Ihe Greeks. Its principal ingredients skins and coarse cloths sprinkled with vinegar. 
were naptha, bitumen, and sulphur. It burst into But the besieged frequently destroyed them, by 
a flame on exposure to the air, and burnt with a first throwing a large quantity of dry fuel about 
violence not to be easily stibdued. It was per* them, and then kindling it with the Greek-fire, 
haps from this circumstance that it was said to To preserve the engines from the stones dis- 
burn in water. Sand and vinegar were generally charged from the walls, loose nets made of cables 
enmloyed to extinguish it. Vines. 274. were fixed upright before them. Vines. 276- 282. 

(2) In Vinesauf may be seen the description of 287. 833. 835. 
the >engines used in the siege. Quarrels or ar- 
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on the christians, and in all instances without effect. The garrison, 
however, began to foresee the fate which awaited them. Their ranks 
were perpetually thinned : their defences were ruined ; and no 
efforts of their fk'iends had been able to raise the siege. With the 
permission of the soldan they offered to negociate. Numerous pro- 
posals were alternately made and rejected, the christians sffways 
insisting on the restoration of Jerusalem, and Saladin as often re- 
quiring their co*operation to repulse the sons of Nourredin, who 
had invaded his dominions to recover the patrimony of their father. 
At length it was agreed that the city should be surrendered to the 
christians, and that the Turks, as a ransom for their lives^ should 
restore the holy cross, and set at liberty one thousand five hundred 
captives. For the performance of these conditions a term of forty 
days was assigned, and some thousands of hostages were detained 
July 12- in the fortress. The crusaders immediately took possession of Acre, 
and Saladin removed his camp to a distance (1). 

This conquest was fondly received by the nations of Christendom 
as a prelude to the delivery of Jerusalem : but the public joy was 
soon damped by the news that the king of France intended to with- 
draw from the army. It was in vain that Richard, his own officers, 
and all the confederate chiefs, urged him to change his resolution. 
He was equally unmoved by their entreaties or their reproofs ; and 
having sworn not to invade the territories of the king of England, 
he departed from Acre amidst the groans and imprecations of the 
July 31. spectators. Much, however, may be said in his justification. His 
health had been deeply impaired by a dangerous illness : of the year 
which he had spent in the. expedition, more than one half had been 
lost by the private quarrels of Richard in the islands of Sicily and 
Cyprus ; since their junction under the walls of Acre they had never 
cordially co-operated with each other *, and such was the temper of 
the king of England, so aspiring and so passionate, that no alter- 
native remained but submission to his caprice, or open hostilities. 
In these circumstances it was contended by the friends of Philip 
that he would advance the cause of the crusade by retiring from it. 
He left with the king ten thousand of his followers under the com- 
mand of his vassal, the duke of Rurgundy (2). 

The term fixed by the capitulation of Acre had nearly expired, 
and frequent messages were exchanged between Saladin and Ri- 
chard. The soldan refused, under different pretexta, to execute 
the treaty -, and the king declared th^t the hostages should pay the 
forfeit of his perfidy with their lives. In these wars neither party 
had been sparing of the blood of their captives ^ and the repeated 
exercise of vengeance had steeled the heart against the suggestions 

(J) Vinesaaf, 8$1— 341. HotixI. 8M— 398. (3) Yiacsavf, 344- Hoved. 397- 
Hie conditions are mentioned by Ricbard in one 
of hit letters. Hot. 308. 
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of piiy. It was rumdured, probably without truth, thatSaladin had 
put to death all his prisoners : and the soldiers, inflamed by the 
report, loudly demanded permission to revenge the fate of their 
comrades. The next was the last day fixed by the treaty. The hostages a«k- 3o. 
were led to the summit of a hill in sight of the Saracen camp : the 
crusaders assembled in crowds to witness so glorious a spectacle ; 
and at a signal giyen, two thousand seven hundred infidels fell 
under the swords of their butchers. At the same hour and for the 
same cause an almost equal number, the portion which had fallen 
to the lot of the king of France, was massacred on the walls of Acre 
by the troops under the duke of Burgundy. Out of five thousand 
captives only seven emirs were spared for the sake of exchange or 
ransom. Nor was this the end of the tragedy. The dead bodies were 
abandoned to the insults of the soldiers, who cut them open to dis- 
cover the precious stones which it was believed (hey had swallowed, 
and carefully preserved the gall for medicinal purposes (1). 

After this bloody deed, which, inhuman as it was, seems not to 
have been contemplated with horror by either the christians or 
mohammedans of the age, Richard conducted his army, reduced 
to thirty thousand men, from Acre to Jaffa. It marched in five divi* 
sions, with the kgights templars in front, and the hospitallers in the 
rear. The stores and provisions for greater security were placed 
next the sea : near to them the cavalry, and without the cavalry 
the archers on foot, destined to keep with their arrows the enemy 
at a distance. In this manner they proceeded slowly along the 
shore in defiance of every attempt to impede their progress. 
Saladin encamped near (hem every night. In the morning he 
attacked them in front, flank, and rear, and daily continued the 
conflict till sunset. He had summoned reinforcements from every 
part of his empire ; and as soon as these arrived, made a desperate 
attempt to crush at once the whole host of his enemies. At nine in sepi. i, 
the morning the kettle-drum was beaten : the Saracens rushed with 
their whole weight on the small mass of (he christians ^ and it re- 
quired all the authority and exertions of Richard to prevent the 
dissolution of his army. The master of the hospitallers, unable to 
bear the pressure, repeatedly solicited the order to charge ; but the 
king, who looked (o a decisive victory, deferred it till the last mo- 
ment. At length the signal was given : the infantry opened for the 
passage of the cavalry *, the men at arms charged in different direc- 
tions; and the enemy, unable to withstand their weight and impe- 
tuosity, after an obstinate resistance, fled to the mounlains. Richard 
boasted that in the course of forty campaigns Saladin had never 

(l) Vinesaof, 346. HoTed. S97. Newbrig. iv. as such conduct yru likely to procure the de- 

23. Uoveden asserts tkat Saladin murdered his stmction of diose whom the soldan was anxious 

capUves on the 18th, two days before Richard : to save. The king seems to hare gloried in the 

Bobadin. that he did it afterwards ( p. i37i 1 38 ). massacre. Sicot dtcuitp fecimus expirare I Hoved» 

It is not prelMble that HoTeden's account is true, 308 • 
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experienced so signal a defeat. Yinesauf makes his loss amount to 
seven thousand men, and twenly-two emirs (1). His subsequent 
conduct showed that it had taught him to respect the valour of the 
crusaders. He no longer harassed their march ^ but laid waste the 
country, and dismantled the places before them. The christians 
proceeded to Jaffa, rebuilt its walls, and fortified the castles in the 
neighbourhood. 

To recover from the infidels the sacred spot, in which the body of 
Christ had been buried, was the professed object of the crusaders ; 
and to keep it fresh in their memory, these words, " the holy se- 
pulchre," were proclaimed thrice every evening by the voice of a 
herald throughout the camp. Richard concealed his sentiments 
from his associates; but he had now learned to doubt of the success 
of the enterprise, and in his letters to Europe most earnestly soli- 
cited supplies of both men and money (2). Still, with these impres- 
sions on his mind, he did not hesitate to lead the army towards the 
^ »•. holy city. He even reached Ramla and Belhania, places within a 
short distance of Jerusalem : but the weather became rainy and 
tempestuous ; a dearth of provisions was felt ; sickness spread itself 
through the ranks ; and many in despair abandoned the expedition. 
It was evident that he must either return to Jaffa, or instantly make 
the hopeless attempt of carrying by storm a place strongly fortified, 
Jan. 14. and defended by an army more numerous than his own. The king 
for once listened to the suggestions of prudence, and bent his march 
back to the coast (3). 

The want of union was the chief misfortune of the crusaders. 
Instead of forming one great body, movable at the will of a single 
individual, they were so many spontaneous, and therefore indepen- 
dent, warriors, who served any chief whom they chose, and for as 
short a time as they pleased. The king of England, indeed, from 
his superior rank, held the nominal command : but he was com- 
pelled to communicate all his plans to his associates, who often op- 
posed them, sometimes through private pique or national jealousy, 
sometimes through personal interest or difference of opinion ; and 
he soon discovered that to keep the crusaders together, and pro- 
cure their co-operation, was a more difficult task than to counteract 
the designs, or defeat the armies of Saladin. One great subject of 
dissension was the rival claim of Guy of Lusignan, and Conrad of 
Monlferrat. After a long struggle, Rifehard, to restore unanimity, 
consented to abandon the cause of Guy 5 and immediately after- 
Apr. 27. wards Conrad was assassinated in the streets of Tyre. If the king's 
former dispute with that prince seemed to countenance the report 
that he was privy to the murder, his solemn denial, personal cha- 
racter, and the want of evidence, should clear him from the impu- 

(l^l See the king's letter in Hoveden (SM). and (H) Hoved. 398. 
Vinesauf, 360. (3)Vine8aaf, 369~374. Hoved. 407- 
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tation. His nephew, Henry of Champagne, married the relict of 
Conrad, end with her received her claim to the imaginary crown of 
Jerusalem. Richard acquiesced ^ and to indemnify Lusignan, gave 
him the island of Cyprus (1). 

The election of Henry seemed to have reconciled the jarring in- 
terests of (he crutoders, who now demanded with one voice to 
march again towards Jerusalem. It was known that the king had 
received the most pressing solicitations to return to his own domi- 
nions ; but he resolved to share (he glory of liberating the holy city, 
and by proclamation declared his intention of remaining in Pales- 
tine another year. With alacrity he led the army to Bethania ; and lone 13. 
then, with Jerusalem before his eyes, recommended the selection 
of twenty councillcfrs, who should decide upon oath whether it 
were better to besiege that capital or Cairo the capital of Egypt, 
from which Saladin principally drew his supplies. To the asto- 
nishment of all men, they preferred the latter of these projects; juiysa. 
and the king, after performing some splendid feat of arms, returned 
to Acre, notwithstanding the. murmurs and remonstrances of his 
followers. The duke of Burgundy composed a song, in which he 
severely censured this vacillating conduct of Richard, who, to 
revcDge himself, wrote a satire on the personal vices of his oppo- 
nent (2;: 

The retreat of the ^christians did not escape the vigilance of Sa- 
ladin. Descending from Jerusalem, he burst into the town of Jaffa, 
and drove the inhabitants into the citadel, who gave hostages for the 
surrender of the place, if it were not relieved by a certain hour. At 
the first intelligence of the event, Richard ordered the army to 
march by land, while be, with seven galleys, should hasten by sea 
to Qie aid of the christians. He found the beach lined with enemies 
to oppose his landing. His friends advised him to defer the attempt 
till the arrival of the army : but at the moment a priest swam to the 
royal galley, and to the question which was put to him, replied, 
that many of the inhabitants had been massacred, but that many 
still defended their lives from one of the towers. '' Then," ex- 
claimed the king, ^' cursed be the man who refuses to follow me." 
He plunged into the water : his companions imitated his example : 
the Saracens, awed by his intrepi(ttty, retired at his approach *, and 
the city was cleared of the enemy; But Richard disdained to be 
confined within the walls -, and by his order a small army of the 
christians, consisting of fifty-five knights, of whom ten only were 
mounted, and two thousand infantry, encamped boldly without one 

(1) Vinesanf, 37T — 392. HoTed. 407. New- whose uncle ste had married. Since 1633 tlw 

brig. iv. 23> 24, 26. Ga^'s posterity possessed dukes of Savoy hare taken the title of kings of 

Cyprus till 1458. The Venetians obtained it after Cynrns. 

the death of John the tkiid» in right of Catherine (2) Vinesauf, 397 — 409. Hoveden attributes 
Comaro, a Venetian lady, who married James, the retreat to the French, who, in opposition to 
an illegitimate son of that prince. At the same Richard, refused to attack Jerusalem (408). I 
time Charlotte, the legitimate daughter of John, prefer the oiore circnmstMitial account of Vine- 
made over her right to Charles, duke of Savoy, sauf, who was present. 
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of (he gakes. Early in the morning the king was informed of the 
approach of the enemy. He ordered his lancers to rest on one 
knee, while each man ^ith the buckler on bis left arm should cover 
his body, and with his right should direct the point of his lance, 
the other extremity of which was firmly fixed in the ground. 
Among them he distributed the balistie, with two archers to each, 
of whom one bent the bow, the other discharged the arrows. The 
Saracen cavalry, in seven divisions, made as many attempts to break 
through the line. Each charge was unsuccessful, apd attended with 
considerable loss. Richard, observing their coi^sion, rushed with 
his knights into the midst of their squadrons, where he performed 
prodigies of valour. He was seen by Saphaeddin, the brother of the 
soldan, who had lately solicited from him the honour of knighthood 
for bis son, and who now sent him during the action a present of 
two Arabian horses. On one of these the king continued the con- 
flict till night. It was thought that on this day he had surpassed his 
former renown. He vanquished every champion that dared to op- 
pose him ^ he liberated firom their captors the earl of Essex and Ralf 
of Malleon, who had been unhorsed ; he extricated himself from a 
host of Saracens, who had surrounded him, and impressed the 
enemy with so much terror or admiration, that wherever be 
charged, they retired from his approach. The siege was raised ; but 
the king's exertions had brought on a fever, which undermined 
his strength ; and he condescended to ask for an armistice through 
the mediation of Saphaeddin. It was concluded for three years. 
The soldan* insisted on the destruction of Ascalon, and in return 
granted to the pilgrims f^ee access to the holy* sepulchre (1). 

Thus terminated the crusade. If Jerusalem could have been 
won by personal strength and bravery, it might have been won by 
Richard. His exploits, so superior to those of his fellows, threw a 
splendour around him, which endeared him to the christians, and 
extorted the admiration of the infidels. But the little influence 
which they had on (he issue of the expedition will justify a doubt 
whether he possessed the talents of a general. He seems to have 
been content with the glory, without the advantages, of victory ; 
his fickleness prevented him from pursuing for any time the same 
object ; and his passionate temper made him fitter to promote dis- 
sension, than to procure unanimity among his associates. As soon 
as his health would permit, he paid bis debts, satisfied the claims 
Oct. 9. of his followers, and sailed from Acre. The next morning he turned 
to take a 4ast view of the shore, and with outstretched arms ex- 
claimed : '"• Most holy land, I commend thee to the care of the 
** Almighty. May he grant me life to return and rescue thee from 
'' the yoke of the infidels (2) ! *' His fleet, with his wife, sister, and 

(l ) yin«saaf, 410—432. Triret, l tS— !!». (2) Vinesanf, 428. 
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Ihe princess of Cyprus on board, bad sailed sosie days before, and 
reached Sicily viUioul any aceident (1). The king followed in a 
single ship, and look a different course : bu,t his progress was often 
retarded by contrary wijads, and a month bad elapsed before he 
reached the isle of Corfu. Here he hired three coasting vessels to not. h. 
carry him and his suite, consisting of twenty persons to Ragusa and 
Zara. What route he meant afterwards to pursue is uncertain. But 
he- was aware that the king of JFrance had confederated with his 
brother John to dispossess him of his dominions; that Henry, the 
emperor of Germany, (he rightful heir to Sicily, was irritated by 
his league with Tancred (2) ; and that many princes, the relations 
of Conrad, had professed themselves hostile to him, as the supposed 
murderer of that nobleman. Hence, as he had assumed the garb of 
a pilgrim, and spiighl to disguise himself by the length of his besM 
and hair, it is probable that he hoped to cross the continent un-< 
known, and to elude by artifice the snares of his enemies. How- 
ever that may be, he was driven by a storm on the coast of Istria, 
between Aquileia and Venice, and procee*ded towards Goritz, the 
residence of Maynard, a nephew of Conrad. One of his pages ap- 
peared before that chieftain with a present of a valuable ruby, and 
solicited a passport for Baldwin of Bethune, and Hugh, the mer- 
chant, pilgrims returning from Jerusalem. '^ The present,'' he ex- 
claimed, '^ is the present of ^ prince. He must bo king Richard. 
^' Tell him he may come to me in peace." The pretended pilgrim, 
however, was suspicious of danger, and having bought horses, fled 
in the night. Baldwin and seven others remained, and were seized 
by Maynard, who immediately sent a messenger with the informa- 
tion to his brother Frederic of Belesow. The king had reached 
Freisach, when he was discovered by a Norman knight in the ser- Dec u. 
vice of Frederic^: but mindful of his duty to his native sovereign, 
the kniglU warned him of his danger, and endeavoured to conceal 
bis arrival. Though six of his companions were taken, Richard 
escaped with one knight and a boy acquainted with the language. 
They travelled three days and nights without entering a house, or 
purchasing provisions, and found themselves on the fourth day at 
Erperg, in the ndghbourhood of Vienna. The boy was sent* to 
market. By the display of his money he excited curiosity ; but he 
eluded every inquiry by answering, that his master was a rich 
mcirchant who would arrive in three days. Richard, though aware, 
of hi^ danger, was too weak to prosecute his journey. The boy was 
again sent Jo 4he market, was seized and put to the torture ^ and at 

(t) His sister, the queen of Sicily, was after- with Tancred, and agreed to marry his nephew 

wards married to ihe count of St. Giles. 9oYed. to Tancred's daughter. Within a fortnight after 

436. the king's departure from Messina, Henry entered 

(3) He had married Cdnstantia, the true heir at Campania, and proceeded as far as Naples, where 

the death of king William, her brother, and had the heat and sickness almost destroyed his army, 

prepared to assert her right, at the time that Ri- Hence arose the enmity of the emperor to Rr- 

cliard made the league offensive and d^ensirc chard. 

11. 2 . 
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Dec. 21. last revealed the nape and retreat of the king. When Richard saw 
his housersurrounded by armed men, he drew his sword, and re- 
AisM to yield to any one but their chieftain. That chieftain imofie- 
diately appeared, Leopold, duke of Austria ; the same Leopold 
whom he had treated with the most cruel insult in the town of Acre, 
and who, as brother-in-law to Isaac, conceiTed himself entitled 
to revenge the wrongs of that unfortunate monarch. He received 
the king's sword, and committed him to the care of a baron 
named Hadmar, to be closely confined in the castle of Tyern- 
steign (1). 

It is now time to return to England, which during the absenccof 
the monarch had been impoverished by the rapacity of the mi- 
nister, and harassed by the ambition of his brother. The king had 
intrusted the reins of government to William tie Longchamp, a 
Norman of obscure birth, who, in Henry's reign, had passed to the 
service of Richard from that of Geoffrey, the son of RosanK)nd. His 
talents and industry were quickly rewarded with the esteem of his 
new master : nor was his immorality an obstacle to promotion in 
" the court of a prince who was actually in arms against Ms father. 
When Richard succeeded to the throne, preferments poured thickly 
upon the favourite. He was made chancellor, then bishop of Ely, 
next justiciary, at first Jointly with the bishop of Durham, after- 
wards without a colleague, and lastly, at the king's urgent request, 
^. ». papal legate in England and Scotland. Thus, during Richard's 
1190. absence, he found himself placed at the head of both church and 
state ^ and if we may believe the contempor/iry writers (though 
their testimony, as that of enemies, should be received with cau- 
tion), he exercised in the most despotic manner this twofold au- 
thority. He is said to have been haughty and insolent, rapacious 
and prodigal ; oppressing the laity with fines, ruining the clergy 
with exactions, and enforcing submission to his will by the severity 
and promptitude of his vengeance. He affected the parade of 
royalty -, was always accompanied by a guard of one thousand horse- 
men ^ and, as the king's castles were in his possession, could at a 
short notice collect from their garrisons a formidable army (2). Such 
a man must have had as many enemies as there were persons whom 
he had aggrieved by his tyranny, or mortified by his superiority. 
Of these, the greater part he despised, secure of the protection, as 
long as he could supply the coffers of his master. There was one 
whom he feared, John, the king's brother, as unprincipled and 
ambitious as himself. In the former crusades few of the pilgrims, 
either plebeians or princes, had ever returned to their homes; John 
had calculated the chances, and in the event of the king's death,. 

(I) Compare Hovedeo (408), Newbrirensis (2) Hoyed. 389. Giral. Camb. in Ang. Sac. ii, 
( iv. 81), and Hatthaw Pans (148, 144), with the 405, 400. Newbrig. ir, i4. 
emperor's letter in Rymer, i . 80 . 
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had dtelennined lo seize the sceptre. There was indeed a child, who 
had a better right to the succession, Arthur, the son of his elder 
brother Geoffrey : but, as the claim of the nearest heir had been 
overioipked on other ocsasions, the claim of Arthur might be over-^ 
looked at the death or Richard*. Richard, however, favoured the 
interests of his nephew -, and in his treaty with Tancred, king of 
Sicily, and his letters to the pope, declared the young prince the 
apparent heir to the throne. At the same time, to defeat his bro 
ther's pn)jecls, he commissioned the chancellor to open a nego* 
ciation with the king of Scotland, and to engage his powerful aid in . 
support, if it should be necessary, of the pretensions of Arthur. 
Bo4 the secret could not be concealed from the spies, whom John 
had placed round the king at Messina \ and the moment it was 
communicated to him, he resolved lo remove the chancellor, as the 
most formidable obstacle to his ambition (1). 

The first attempt failed. When Walter, archbishop of Rouen, a. d. 
arrived from Sicily, >he was said to be the bearer of an instrument Feb/' 
under the royal seal, ordering a council to be formed, without the 
advice and concurrence of which Longchpmp was forbidden to act. 
Such a council, as the individuals appointed to compose it were his 
personal enemies, would in fact have put^an end to his authority. 
It may be doubted whether this instrument was genuine or supposi- 
tions : certain at least it is that, if it were obtained from the king, 
it'was judged prudent to suppress it. It did not creep from its con- 
cealment till a year later, when a royal order was wanting to Justify 
the forcible removal of the minister (2). 

The second attempt weakened, though it did not overturn, the 
power of Longchamp. For some offence, real or pretended, he had 
cohdemned Gerard de Gamville to lose the shrievalty, with the 
custody of the castle of Lincoln : but while he besieged that fortress, 
John, at the head of a numerous army, surprised the royal castles 
of ^ttingham and Tickhill. The chancellor was taken unawares : 
finding himself uneiqual to the contest, he offered to negociate-, and 
after the rejection of several proposals, it was mutually agreed, that 
a certain number of the king's castles should be placed in the cus- 
, tody (tf different barotis, who should be sworn to preserve them for 
the king during his life, and to deliver them to John in the event of 
the king's death. By this arrangeihejit the prince gained one im- 
portant step towards the object of his ambition, while the chancellor 
was still allowed to retain the exercise of the royal authority (3). 

This quarrel was succeeded by another, still more disastrous to 
Longchamp. Geoffrey, the king's natural brother, had been ap- 

(i) It was pretended that the chanoeUor's lung's dedantion that Arthur was his heir (Hov. 

object in the negociation with Scotland was to 385, 886). ai^d from the confidence which he put 

perpetuate his power by the succession of a mi- in the honour of the king of 3cots. Hoved. 411* 

nor : but that be only executed the orders of Ri- ^3^ HoYod, 391. Diceto, 659- 

chard, {IS he asserted, appears probable, from the (S) Hoved. 898 • 
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pointed to the archieptecopal see of York : but Ricfaard, thoagb he 
had remitted his displeasure against the new prelate in consideration 
of aJarge sum of money, compelled him to swear that he would 
continue to reside on the continent, ^nd at the same time f(^bade 
every archbishop in his dominions to give him consecration. In 
defiance, however, of this prohilMtion, he was consecrated in virtue 
of a papal mandate by the archbishop of Tours; and in contempt of 
his oath he hastened to England to obtain the possession of his 
church. The chanc^llor, who at a distance watched all his motions, 
had given orders, that on his arrival he should be recpiired to take 

Sept. 14. an oath of allegiance, or to quit the kingdom immediately. Geof- 
frey eluded the officers ; took refuge in the church of St. Martin *^ 
and when the requisition was made, haughtily replied that he 
should never submit to the orders of that traitor, (he bishop of 
Ely (1). For three days his asylum was respected.: on the fourth 
,he was conveyed by force to the castle of Dover. At the solicitation 
of the bishop of London, who gave security that he should do what- 
ever the barons and prelates should declare it was his duty to do, 
Longchamp allowed him to be released, and to repair to the ca- 
pitaK 

The. news of this event was received with pleasure by Johu and 
his party. That prince, who had hitherto regarded his illegitimate 
brother as an enemy, now pretended to feel for him the most tender 
affection. He wrote to all the bishops and batons to assemble al 
Reading : while Longchamp by other letters forbade them to accept 
the invitation of a prince whose object it was to disinherit his soye- 
oci^e. reign. The assembly, however, was held : John and Geoffrey met, 
wept, and embraced ; and the latter on his knees besought his fellaw 
peers to ayenge the insult which had beep offered in his person to 
the immunities of the church and the right of asylum. Two very 
suspicious papers were produced and read, both purporting to be 
letters from Richard, the one, as has been already noticed, forndng 
a council of regency with the archbishop of Rouen as president, 
the other absolving Geoffrey from his oath, and allowing him to 
visit his diocese. The chancellor had engaged to appear before 
them^ He had even coilejcted a formidable army : butdistri^st and 
Oct. 8. terror induced him to flee from Windsor to London, where ho 
exhorted the citizens to shut their gales against the king's enemies; 
and, finding tbem disinclinecf to obey, retired into the Tdw^. He 
was followed to the capital by his pursuers, who obtained admission 
on taking an oath to be faithful to Richard, and to maintain the 

Set. 10. franchises of the city, .Longchamp, in a council held in St. PauFs 
churchyard, was condemned to resign the office of justiciary, to 
surrender ail the royal casUes but three, and to gfye s^urity that 

(l) He had formerly done homage to^eofTrey. Ang. Sac. ii. 890- 
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be w6uld not leave the kiifgdom* till he bad fiflfiited these condi- 
(ions (1). Yielding to superior force, be retired to the castle of 
Dover, the governor of which had married his sister, and attempted 
t« escape thence to Calais in female attire. But as he walked on the 
beactf*, with a wel^ of cloth under one arm and a measure under* 
the other, his unusual gait excited suspicion ; a nearer inspection 
discovered his beard ; and the women of the place loaded him with 
insults, till the officers rescued him fVbm their fury, and conveyed 
him Co prison. John was inclined to make him drink of liumilia- 
(ion still more deeply : but at the entreaty of the bishops he allowed 
him to cross the sea, and appointed the archbishop of RoUen grand 
justiciary, and vice-chancellor in his place (2). 

Longchamp made an attempt to recover his lost authority. By 
valuable presents and professions of attachment, he procured from 
John the strongest assut'ances of protection, and by his messengers 
to Ihe court of Rome received a renewal of his legatine powers, 
wblcb had expired at the death of the pontiff, from whom he had 
originally derived them. Elated by this prospect, he despatched to 
England sentences of excommunication against the most violent of 
his adversaries, and summoned the rest to appear before his tri-* 
bunal. But these acts of authority were despised, under the plea 
that a legate could exercise no jurisdiction till he had entered his 
province; and when he landed in England, he met with so little 
countenance from John, and received from the council of regency 
a message so threatening, that he deemed' it most prudent to retire 
to Normandy, dnd to wait with patience Ihe return of his so-^ 
vereign (3). * 

Such was the stale of England when tbe news arrived of Ri- 
chard's departure from Acre. The people, by wbom with all his 
vices he was beloved on account of his valour, were eager to 
behold the champion of the cross . but week after week the pu- 
blic expectation was alternately roused and disappointed. Ru- 
mours the most sinister and improbal)le had begun to prevail, 
^hen the secret of his detention was revealed by the copy of 
a letter to the king of France from Henry YL, the emperor of 
Germany. This imperial speculator, for the sum of sixty thousand ^^' ^a- 
pounds, had purchased the royal captive from Leopold ; and 'Mhe 
'^ enemy of the empire and disturber of France," to use his own 
^ords, was lodged in chains in one of the castles of the Tyrol, 
surrounded by trusty guards, who with their naked swords attended 
him by day, and watched at his bed-side by night. This intelli- 
gence seems to have electrified all Europe. If the king's enemies 

(l) Hov. 309. Diceto, 6<0- GervaM» 1577. deserre no credit. Peter of Blois wrote a very 

Ang. Sac. ii. 390~-899' severe letter to Hugh on the occasion. Hored-. 

(3) Genr. 1578. The ridiculous stories relatiod 401. 

I>7 Hugh of Coventry (Hoved. 400)> and tran- (S) H«yed. 4(Mt< 409. An^. Sac. ii. 402. 
scribed from him by Giraldas( Ang. Sac. ii. 40l)» 
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A. B. ( and by his arrggance he had created taimself enemies ) rejoiced at 
' bis disgrace, the clergy and people, all who had admired the pro- 
digies of his valour, or sighed for the deliverance of Palestine, la- 
mented bis misfortune,, and loudly invoked in bis favour the inter- 
ference of the Vatican. In England his subjects renewed their oaths 
of allegiance ^ the bishops and prelates assembled at Oxford, ^nd 
sent deputies to give him advice and consolation ; and Eleanor by 
repeated complaints induced* pope Celestine to pronounce the sen- 
tences of excommunication and interdict against Leopold, and to 
threaten similar measures against Henry, unless he immediately 
liberated his captive (1). There was, however, one man, who 
openly rejoiced at the intelligence, John, the king's'brpther, who 
repaired in haste to Paris, surrendered to Philip some portions of 
Normandy, did him homage for the rest of Richard's continental 
possessions, and returning to England, assembled an army to con- 
tend for the crown. But as the king observed, '' John was not a 
^^man to succeed by force, when force was opposed to him.'' Though 
the fidelity of the grand justiciary was doubtful, the prelates and 
barons unfurled (he royal standard ; an armament of foreign merce- 
naries was repulsed from the coast; and the pusillanimous usurps 
consented to an armistice, that \{e might form new plans, and watch 
the course of events. At the same time bis confederate the king of 
France, having sent a messenger to Richard to give him back his 
homage, entered Normandy with a powerful army. Several for- 
tresses yielded through fear or treachery : but Rouen, the ca- 
pital, was saved by the exertions of the earl of Essex, who had 
lately returned ttom the holy land. He harangued the citizens; 
pointed their indignation against the perfidy of the roan who had 
turned his back to the infidels ; and animated their patriotism by the 
prospect of the desolation around them. They courageously repel- 
led the enemy. Even the women mounted the walls, and poured 
boiling pitch on the heads of the assailants. Philip's mllilary en- 
gines were burnt ; and the garrison boldly threw open the gates, 
and invited him to advance if he dared. He preferred to retire, and 
his departure gave a short pause to the horrors of war (2). 

Longchamp, the chancellor, who still remained in exile, was the. 
first to discover the prison of his sovereign. By repeated solicita- 
tions he obtained permission of Henry to conduct Richard to the 
Apr. IS. diet at Hagenau. Before this august but incompetent tribunal the 
king listened to the accusations against him, that he had confede- 
rated with Tancred to oppose the right of the emperor to the crown 
of Sicily ; that he had unjusUy seized the kingdom of Cyprus ; that 
hp had hired assassins to murder the marquess of Montferrat (3) ; 

(t) Roved. 410. Rym. i. 72—78. Pel. Bles. ep. (8) To repel tUis charge a letter was produced 

145 et seq. ftom the sheik or old man of the monntain, the 

(2) Hoved. 411—413. Mcwbri«. iv. JO. Rym chief of the Hassassins; who declared that he had 

j. 35. Gerr. 1581. procared the inarder of Cdnrad in revenge of 
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and (bat ^e had treated with insult the German nation at the siege 
of Acre. His manly and persuasive defence was received by the 
princes of the diet with applause and commiseration . Even the cold- 
hearted Henry appeared to relent. He ordered the king's chains to 
be struck off; showed him the respect due to a crowned head ; and 
consented to treat about the amount of his ransom (1). 

The prospect of liberty revived the spirits of Richard, who des- 
patched the chancellor to England with a' letter to the council of 
regency. By their orders a tax of twenty shillings was imposed on 
every knight's fee -, the plate of the churches was sold or redeemed ; 
one fourth of every man's income was extorted from the clergy and 
laity; and all were required to make the king such presents as might 
deserve his gratitude. But, whether it were owing to the poverty 
of the nation, or to the peculation of the officers, the amount fell 
short of the sum at which it had been computed ; and to su[lply the 
deficiency a second and even a third collection was made in despite 
of the murmurs* and discontent of the people. In the mean time 
Henry was slow to conclude the bargain, as long as it remained in 
his pdwer to make it more profitable. The negocialion was sus- 
pended, and renewed, and protracted; and five months elapsed be- 
fore Ihe terms could be finally adjusted. These were, that Richard *^- ^ 
should pay one hundred thousand marks for his ransom ; should 
restore Isaac , the late emperor of Cyprus, to his liberty , but not to 
his dominions ; and should deliver the captive daughter of Isaac to 
the care of her uncle the duke of Austria. Henry in return engaged 
to set the king at liberty on the receipt of the money ; to aid him 
against all his enemies ; and to invest him with the feudal sove- 
reignty of the kingdom of JProvence, an obsolete right, which the 
emperors had long claimed, but had not the power to enforce (2). 
A distant day was assigned for the performance of these conditions. 
Eleanor, and the archbishop of Rouen, who had resigned (he ad- 
ministration to Hubert, archbishop of Canterbury, joined the royal 
captive ; and Richard, to bind the emperor more firmly to his in- 
terest, adopted the strange expedient advised by bis mother. In an 
assembly of the German princes and English envoys, by the deli- 
very of the cap from his head, he resigned his crown into the hands 
of Henry ; who restored it to him again to be held as a fief of the 
empire with the (^ligation of a yearly payment of five thousand 
pounds (3). Still no reliance could be placed on the faith of the 

the injosUce offered by that nobleman to some of (S) This extraordinary transaction is related 
his sabjects. Bym. i. 71- 1 am not convinced en the best authority, that of Horeden (p. 4 i 2), 
that the objection drawn from the date will show whose testimony seems to be confinnea by the 
Has instmment to be a forgery. Bat if it be fact, that on Henry's death, Richard was sum- 
genuine, it will VNne of little service to the mcmed, like any other of the princes of the em- 
cause of Richard. No great credit Can be given pire, to vote for a king of the Romans. He sent 
to the testimony of a man, who acknowledges depnties, but wisely resolved not to trust his 
hknself to be a murderer by profession. person in Germany a second time. Hoved. 44 1 • 

(l^ Hoved..4l3. Newbrig. iv. 3S. It is, however, possible that he may have been; 

(2; Hoved. 414. 416* Kewbrig. iv. 38. Gerv. summoned as king of Provence. / 
1584. 
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German, to whose rapacily al more tempttng bait was offered by 

A. ». John and the French monarch. On condition that he would detain 

' Richard in captivity, they promised to secure to him. a larger sum 

thah had been fixed for the king's ransom, or to pay him at the rate 

of twenty thousand pounds for every month of emprisonment. Henry 

Jan. 14. could uot rcslst so tempting an offer. He had even the effrontery to 
communicate it to Richard ^ but the German princes, who. had be- 
come sureties for (he release of the English monarch, upbraided 
their emperor with his venality, and compelled him to relinquish 

Feb. 4. his prey. More than seveqty thousand marks were received on the 
spot, and hostages given for the payment of the remainder (1). The 
king hastily descended the Rhine as far as Cologne, the archbishop 
of which city conducted him to the port of Antwerp. Here he em- 
barked on board his own fleet. Four days were consumed in the 
intricate navigation of the river ': during five more he was detained 
by contrary winds in the harl)our of Swyne, opposite to the isle of 
Cadsand : at length he landed at Sandwich amidst; the acclamatioDS 

Biar. IS. of his subjccts, after an absence of more than four years (2). 

Though Richard now breathed the air of liberty, his heart could 
not be at ease till he had chastised the perfidy of the French 
monarch. Two short months were all that he would spare to his 
English subjects ^ and these were employed, not in repairing the 
evils caused by his absence, but in devising means to extort more 
money from those, who had been already impoverished by the 
amount of bis ransom. In England he had no longer an enemy : 
John's castles of Marlborough, Lancaster, and St. Michel's had 
previously yielded to the king's officers ; and those of Tickhill 
and Nottingham surrendered as soon as his return had been 

Mar. to. ascertained. In Nottingham was held a great council of the realm, 
consisting of fifteen spiritual and temporal peers, with Eleanor, the 
queen mother. On the first day Richard took from several in- 
dividuals the offices which they held under the crown, and sold 
them to the best bidder. The terms which he proposed, were the 
payment of a considerable fine in the first instance, and an annual 
reqt for the future.. The next day he accused of treason his brother 
John, and the confidential adviser of that prince, Hugh, bishop of 
Coventry. They were ordered to appear and plead to the charge 
within forty days, under the following penalties. The prelate, in as 
much as he was a sheriff, was to be at the king's mercy, inasmuch 
as he was a bishop, to be judged by the church. John was to 
be outlawed, and to forfeit all his' lands, goods, and chattels. 
Neither of, them obeyed the summons, though it was thrice re- 
peated at the distance of forty days : and then, as John held 

(l) l6>000 more were afterwards jjaid. The tended, to oppose their common enemy, the king 
Emperor, terrified by the menaces of the p(>pe, of France. Hoved. 431. Diceto, 672, 673- 
remitted 17,000, to enable Richard, as he pre- (2) Hoved. 417» 418- Diceto, 672. Gerv. iSNi 
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tends 'in Normandy, and was actually in France, (bree peers 
hastened t«|the court of his sovereign lord, the Ffench king, to 
repeal the accusation, and to demand judgment against him for 
contumacy (1). On the third day of the council, a lax of two shillings 
was imposed on eyery caracute of land ^ and the military tenants of 
the crown were required to accompany the king into Normandy 
after the rate of one third of the service to which they were bound 
Jby their tenures. The last day was employed in discussing the 
extraordinary question, whether it was necessary that the king 
should be crowned again. In opposition to his opinion it was de- 
cided in the affirmative ^ and the ceremony was performed at Win- 
chester by Hubert, archbishop of Canterbury (2). • *p' »^- 

Richard now hastened to join his army at Portsmouth. The wind 
was adverse : but his impatience scorned the advice and warning of 
the mariners. He set sail : the night proved dark and.tempestuous ; ^y 2 
and the next morning he was happy to escape from the danger by 
returning into the harbour. After a tedious delay of a fortnight he 
reached Normandy, and on his landing was met by his brother John. 
That prince, whose pusillanimity was equal to his ambition, implored 
on his knees the forgiveness of a sovereign whom he had so cruelly 
offended.- But he had secured a powerful intercessor in the queen 
mother ; at whose request Richard received him into favour, though 
he sternly refused to restore to him either his lands or his castles (3). 

It would weary the patience of the reader to lead him through a 
long and languid detail of military actions, which have ceased to be 
interesting. The finances of Philip, as well as those of Richard, 
were exhausted ; and both kings were compelled to conduct their 
operations on too petty a scale to produce important results. From 
mere lassitude and impotence they often consented to an armistice ^ 
and as often, on pretence of some real or imaginary offence, broke 
their word and rushed again to arms. At each repetition their pas- 
sions grew more inflamed ; the spirit of retaliation urged them to 
new cruelties ; and at last each parly frequently put out the eyes, 
instead of accepting the ransom, of their prisoners (4). Yet so equally 
balanced were their powers of mischief, that, after six years of 
desultory and sanguinary warfare, it would have been difficult to 
determine whose fortune had preponderated. The most brilliant 
action during the contest was fought between Gisors and Gourcelles; 
Philip had marched from Mantes with three hundred knights, their 
esquires, and a large body of cavalry. It was his intention to raise 
the siege of Gourcelles : but Gourcelles had already surrendered, and 
he was met by Richard on the road to Gisors. After a sharp engage- 

(t^ Hoved. 419. Anoal. de Margao.l2> champions on each side. Richard sarcasticalljr 

(2) Bowed. 4)9, 4iO>iYjerTase, 1586< answered, that he could have no objection, if th<^ 

(i\ Hored. 421 . Matt. Paris, 147 . king of France and himself were to bo two of thb 

. (4) Hoved. 445. Philip had proposed that ihe number, Diccto, STO. 

qoldrTel between them should hie decided by five 
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menl, the French fled to that fortress ; the |)ridge broke under the 
weight of the fugitives; and the king with twenty ki^fghls, all in 
armour, was precipitated into the river Epte. The rest perished. 
PhiUp was extricated with difficulty, and owed his safety to the 
devotion of his followers, who gallantly turned on the pursuers, and 
renewed the battle till all were either taken or slain. Forty barons, 
one hundred knights, and a hundred and forty chargers, covered 
with armour, were the reward of the victors. Richard, in a circular 
letter, communicated the news to his friends in England; and 
boasted with scornfhl complacency that he had made the king of 
France drink of the waters of the Epte (1). 

The fortune of war supplied him wilh a still more pleasing op- 
portunity of gratifying his resentment. Philip, bishop of Beauvais, 
under the pretence that he had to support the character of a count 
as well as a lyshop, had indulged his martial disposition, fought at 
the head of his retainers, and acquired the reputation of a bold and 
fortunate warrior. It chanced, however, that in a skirmish under 
the walls of Beauvais he was taken by Marchadee, the commander 
of the king's mercenaries. A more acceptable present could not have 
been offered to Richard. It was to the influence of this prelate, then 
the French envoy to the court of the emperor Henry, that the 
English prince attributed the most galling of the indignities which 
he was compelled to bear in his captivity, that of being put in chains 
like a criminal. Philip was immediately thrown into a dungeon in 
the castle of Rouen, and loaded with fetters of iron, as heavy as his 
strength could support. In despair of softening the king, he had 
recourse to the authority of the pontiff, from whom he received a 
severe but merited reproof. He had, saidCelesUne, puton the helmet 
instead of the mitre, and neglected the duties of his station to mix 
in the fray of battle. And what added to,his offence, he had fought 
against the champion of the cross, who sought only to recover his 
own ; and in favour of a recreant prince, who, in violation of his 
oath, had invaded the property of another. Such misconduct 
rendered him unworthy of the protection of the church, or the 
interposition of the holy see. He might intercede for him as a friend 5 
he could not employ authority as a pontiff. Richard soon afterwards 
received a letter in which Celestine desired him to pity " his dear 
*' son, the bishop of Beauvais;" and in return sent to the pontiff that 
prelate's coat of mail, with the following scroll attached to it : — 
'-^Lookifihisbethecoatoftkysonornot:' ''No,"replied the pope, 
with a smile, " it is the coat of a son of Mars. Let Mars deliver him, 
" if he can." Even the king's necessities could not subdue his resent- 
ment. He refused a ransom often thousand marks : nor did the bishop 
of Beauvais recover his liberty till Richard was laid in the grave (2). 

mHoved.444.Diceto,704.Par.l62.Ryin.i.96. Newbrig. v. 30. John released him on the pay- 
(2) Hoved. 437, 438. Diceto. T04. Par. 153- meat of 200O marks. Hovcd. 452. 
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If England, during these quarrels, wa; spared the ravages, it was 
compelled to support the expense of the war. Richard seemed to 
consider it as an appendage to his transmarine dominions, valuable 
only in proportion to the revenue which he could derive from it. 
To raise money became the principal duty of the Justiciary who 
acted as regent in the king's absence ; and from the accounjs of 
archbishop Hubert we learn that he transmitted to the king, in the 
short space of two years,' the enormous sum of eleven hundred 
thousand pounds. The reader perhaps will not be displeased to 
learn by what expedients this money had been raised. P Before his 
departure for Palestine Ihe king had sold many of the lands and 
offices belonging to the crown. These were resumed ; and to palliate 
the injustice of the measure, it was pretended that the purchasers 
had been indeninified by the profits which they had made in the 
interval (1). S"" ^e tax of two shillings on every caracute of land, 
imposed in the council atNottingham, had been afterwards increased 
to five. The caracute was fixed at one hundred acres, and commis- 
sioners were appointed to inquire upon oath, and to enrol the 
number of such caracutes, with the names of the proprietors in every 
hundred or wapentake. To ensure paymeht the lord was authorized 
to distrain his tenant; and if any deficiency remained, the sheriff 
was ordered to make it good by levying distress on the demesne 
lands of the lord (2). 3** Tournaments had been introduced into 
England in the turbulent reign of Stephen, and prohibited by the 
policy of his successor. Richard revived them, on the plea that they 
were necessary to teach the use of arms, and to fit the rising gene- 
ration for the defence of their country. But these patriotic views 
were in reality prompted by avarice : before any individual could 
partake of such martial sports a royal license was requisite ; and its 
price was duly fixed at the .rate of twenty marks for an earl, ten for 
a baron, four for a knight with, and two for a knight without, 
land (3). 4® Richard broke the great seal, ordered a new one to be 
made, and declared by proclamation that no grant under the former 
should be deemed valid in courts of law. The consequence was, 
that the holders of such grants were compelled to exhibit them in 
the office of the chancellor, and to pay the usual fees a second 
time (4\ .^* The institution of itinerant justices was resumed or 
continued; but their instructions were improved by such additions 
as circumstances suggested (5). They were to consider the king as 
succeeding in the place of Ihe Jews who had been killed in the 

(1) Hoved. 430' Brompt. 1359. now to have regularly consisted of twelrc persons. 

(2) Hored. 443. H^e judges appointed two knights in each 

(3) Hored. 434. Newbrig. t. 4. Diceto, 676. county, whose office it was to select two others 
Aoctnding to this writer the exercise of toama< from each hundred in the county. The latter 
ments tanght the knights to behare with greater added ten free- and lawful men from the neigh* 
courtesy to their captives, and to release thorn boorhood to their own number, and thus formed 
Creouentiy on their parole. Ibid. a jury of twelve for their particular hundred. 

f4^ Hoved. 446. Hoved. 433. 

(5) The juries to try pleas of the crown appear 
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first year of his rcfgn, and k^ require fines from their murderers, 
and payment from their debtors : they were to annul alL grants 
which had been made by prince John, and Ip receive ail monies 
that were due to hint : they were to inquire into the state of all 
wardships and escheats, the real value of all the lands, add the 
quantity -of stock on each farm : they were to impose tallages on the 
cities, burghs, and ancient demesnes of the crown,*. and to exact the 
payment of all arrears from those who had promised to contribute 
towards Ihe Icing's ransom (1). ^' By these and similar inquisitions,'* 
says a contemporary writer, '^ England was reduced to poverty from 
"one sea to the olher(2)." 

To exactions so frequent and so vexatious men did not submft. 
without murmuring ^ and a factious demagogue in the city of London 
improved the opportunity to direct the public disconlent. against the 
higher classes in society. William Fitz-Osbert, equally distinguished 
by the length -of his beard, and (he vehemence of his eloquence, 
professed himself " (he advocate of the people,'' but at the same 
time was careful to flatter the wishes of the prince. He did not deny 
that the war was just and necessary, or that the nalion was bound 
to furnish supplies to the -sovereign ^ but he contended that the rich 
and powerful among the citizens contrived means to shift the burden 
from their own shoulders, and to impose it on those who were.the 
least able to bear it. He crossed the sea to lay his sentiments before 
the king, by whom he was not unfavourably received *, returned in 
haste to London, and by inflammatory harangues from St. Paul's 
cross, threw the whole city into a ferment. Associations were formed : 
fifty-two thousand persons bound themselves to obey the orders of 
their "advocate ; '' and the more wealthy inhabitants trembled for 
their liv£s or fortunes. Archbishop Hubert thought it his duty to 
oppose the demagogue ; and in a meeting, of the citizens, by his mild 
and persuasive eloquence, induced them to give him hostages as 
securities that they would keep the king's peace. Fitz-Osbert now 
saw the storm that was gathering. With an axe he clove the head 
of the officer sent to arrest him, and fleeing to the church of St. Mary 
le Bow, fortified the tower against his opponents. But the people, 
h*f' 7. separated from their leader, remained quiet : on the fourth day, ihe 
church by design or accident was set on fire, and Fitz-Osbert, as 
he attempted to escape in the confusion, was staM>ed in the body by 
the son of the officer whom he had murdered. The wound did not 
produce instant death : he was hastily tried^ condemned, dragged 
at the tail of a horse to " the elms " at Tyburn, and hanged in chains 
with nine of his followers. His friends pronounced him a martyr ; 

(1) They were to value stock in the following (2) Ais el aliis vexationibus, sive jaste sivti 
manner : —on ox, cow, or draught horse, at i»., injuste, tota Anglia a mari usque ad mare redacla 
a sow or boar at twelve pence, a sheep with fine est a^ inopiam. Hoved. 445. See ako 423. 44ft 
Vool at ten p«nce, with coarse Wool at six pence. 
Hoved. 424. 
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and 9 report was spread that miracles had been wroaght at his 
grave. Some examples or seTcrity dispersed tile enthusiasts that 
coDected around it; and in a few weeks the doctrines and the t^me 
(^ FiCz-OsberC was forgotten (1). His fsite, however, left in the esti- 
mation of many a foul blot on the character of Hubert, for during 
the contest the right of sanctuary had been violated, and that by the 
order of him whose duly it was to maintain the immunities of Jhe 
church. This, with his other demerits, real or alleged, was urged 
by bis enemies on the attention of the pontiff, who in letters both 
to the king and the archbishop, insisted that Hubevt should relin- 
quish ttiose secular offices which he held, and should conine himseir 
to^his archi-episcopal duties. He had once already tenderi^ his id. 
resignation, and had- been induced to withdraw it. Now it was teur Aiy h. 
dered a second time, and reluctantly acceplfd. The celebrated 
Geoffrey Fitz-Peter was appointed his successor (2). 

Richard had the satisfaction to survive his two great persecutors, 
the duke of Austria, aiid the emperor or Germany. To save the lives 
of bis hostages he had sent to the former, accordiag to a preceding 
agreement, the princess of Cyprus, and his niece, the maid of Bre- 
tagne. Before they arrived Leopold was dead. Eto had crushacj^^is ^ ,,. 
foot by a fall from his horse : a mortification ensued; and on his ^<9^- 
death-bed, to obtain the benefit of absolution, he consented to re- 
lease ttie hostages, and order the restitution of the money, which 
he had extorted from the English monarch (3). Henry, for a while 
arteast, enjoyed the fruit of his dishonesty. With Richard's ransom 
he raised a powerful army to prosacute his claim on tile kingdom of 
Sicily. A torrent of Germans pouring from the Alps into Italy, 
overran Apulia and Campania ; and the Sicilians, to escape the 
ravages of a barbarous enemy, submitted by treaty to his authority. 
But the perfidious emperpr laughed at the obligation of his word ; 
put out the eyes of the soil of Tancred (the father was dead) ; threw 
the queen Sybilla, h/er daughters, and the principal nobility into 
chains; and was foltowed into Germany by a long train of captives, 
and one hundred and fifty horses laden with the most valuable spoils 
of the conquered provinces. But *in the second expedition his 
cruelties excited the empress Constantia to join her countrymen 
against her husband. Be^eged in a castle, he condescended to seek 
a reconciliation, which in a short lime was followed by "his death. 
Like Leopold during life, he had despised the dictates of his con- 
science and the papal excooAmunicatioi\ : in death, like him, he 
acknowledged his in|ustice, and ordered the ransom of Richard to 

(1) HoT^ 435. Dicelo, 691. Otrr. 1591. Iiostages at their departure, to Uke to Richard. 
5ewbri;. T. 20, 21. They refused the charge ; lest, if any part should 

(2) Gerr. 1619. New Rym. i. 71- be lost or stolen during the journey the king. 
^3) Hov much h.id been receivAl in all is on- should compel them to make up the deficiency. 

known. X portion was spcntin building the ^Ils Hoved. 426- Ep. Inn. Pap. i. ep. 230. 
»f Vinina. But 4000 marks werp otteted to the 
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be restored. It is^useless to add, that the restitution was easily 
eluded by his successor (1). 

It was Richard's fate to perish in an ignc^le quarrd with one of 
his barons. A treasure had been discovered on the estate of YidO- 
mar, viscount of Limoges ; and though a part had been offered to 
satisfy the king, he demanded the whole. On the refusal of Yido- 
m^T) Richard besieged his castle of Chaluz, and contemptuously 
rejected the conditional offer of surrender made by the garrison. 
^- » It chanced, as he rode round the walls in company with Marchadee, 
Mar. 26. that au arrow mounded him in the left shoulder. The signal for the 
assault was immediately given : the castle was taken by « storm; 
and, ^ith the exception of Gourdon, the archer who had wouncibd 
the king, the captives were ordered to be hanged, as robbers who 
had detained the pioperty of their sovereign. An unskilfursurgeon 
now extracted the head of the arrow ; and symptoms of mortifica- 
tion soon warned the king of his approaching dissolution. He sent 
for his confessor, received the sacraments with' sentiments of com- 
punction, and, ordering Gourdon into his presence, gave him his 
liberty, with one hundred shillings to take him home. But Mar- 
ch2|4ee secretly detained the unhappy youth, and ordered him to 
be flayed alive. Richard expired in the forty-second year of his 
age. His body was buried at Fonlevraud at the feet of his Caither : 
his lion-heart (the epithet had formerly flattered him) he bequeathed 
to the citizens of Rouen, in gratitude for their loyalty and at- 
tachment (2). 

To a degree of muscular strength, which falls to the lot of few, 
Richard added a mind incapable of fear. Hence in the ancient an- 
nalist he towers as a warrior above all his contemporaries. Nor 
was this pre-eminence conceded to him by the Christians alone. 
Even a century after his death his name was employed by the 
Saracen cavalier to chide his horse, and by the Saracen mother to 
terrify her children. But when we have given him the praise of 
valour, his panegyric is finished. His laurels were steeped in 
blood, and his victories purchased with the impoverishment of his 
people. Of the meanness to* which he could stoop to procure 
money, and the injustices into which he was hurried by tlie im- 
petuosity of his passions, the reader has found numerous instances 
in the preceding pages. To his wife he was as faithless as he had 
been rebellious to his father. If in a fit of repentance he put away 
his mistress, there is reason to believe that his reformation did not 
survive the sickness by. which it was suggested (3). 

The only benefits which the nation received in return for the 
immense sums with wjiiich it had furnished the king in his expedi- 

(1) HoTed.424. 440. Genr. 1597- Kp.Jnn. i. (2) Hov. 449. Die. 7p5. Rig. 42. There «re 
230. • many variations of this stoiy. 

(3) JoiriviOe, 35. Hoved. 428. 
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iitio to Palestine, for his ransom fh>ni captivity, and in support of 
his wars in France, were two legislative charters. By one of these 
he established uniformity of weights and measures throughout the 
realm : by the other he mitigated the severity of the law of wrecks. 
Formeriy it had been held that, in cases of shipwreck, unless the 
vessel were repaired by ^the survivors within a given time, it 
became with the cargo the property of the crown, or of the lord 
of the manor, having right of wreck. The injustice of this custom 
was mitigated by Henry I., who exempted from forfeiture every 
ship from which a single mariner or passenger had escaped alive; 
but after his death, under the pretence that the consent of the 
baronage had not been obtained, the ancient claim was revived and 
axercised, till Henri II. enacted, that if even a beast escaped by 
which the owner could be ascertained, he should be allowed three 
months to claim his property ; and by Richard it was added, that 
if the owner perished, his sons and daughters, and in their default, 
his brothers and sisters, should have a claim in preference to the 
crown (1). 
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Richard had left no legilimate issue (3). In the strict order ef a.d. 
hereditary succession, the crown at his death should have devolved ^^^' 
to his nephew Arlhur, Ihe son of Geoffrey, and Duke of Bretagne, a 






Leg. Stx, 813. 342. Palgnve, ii. Ixyii. (3) He had a netaral son called Philip, who, 

Ihis was the nsaal appellation of younger the same year, murdered the riscoant of Limoges, 

aons, whole fathers died during their minority, because he had been the occasion of Richard's 

Thay oouM net possess fiefs till they were of age death. Hored. 452. 

to do the senrices atfnched to them, which by 

hw was fixed at twenty'one years. 
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boy in the twelfth year of his age. Formerly the young prince had 
been declared heir-apparent : but his mother Gonstantia by her 
indiscretion and caprice contrived to alienate the mind of his uncle, 
while the aged and politic Eleanor laboured with assiduity to draw 
closer the bonds of affection between her two sons. Under her 
guidance, John had almost obliterated t))e memory of his former 
treasons, and in reward of his fidelity, had obtained from his brother 
the restoration of his lands. When Richard lay on his death-bed, 
John was present : the claim of Arthur, though formerly admitted 
by the king, was forgotten ; and the expiring monarch is said to 
have declared his brother successor to his throne, and heir to one- 
third of his property. John immediately received the homage of 
the knights present, hastened to take possession of Ghinon, wheM 
Richard had deposited his treasures, and proceeded thence into 
Touraine, Maine, and Anjou, the ancient palrimony of the Plan- 
tagenets (1). To his disappointment the natives declared in favour 
of his nephew Arthur, and were supported in that declaration by 
the promise of support from the king of France, to whom Gonstantia 
had intrusted the person and the interests of her son. John had no 
time to waste in the reduction of these provinces : but before his 
departure he wreaked his vengeance on the two capitals. Mans and 
Angers. Both were sacked : the houses of slone in Mans were de- 
Apr. 19. molished, and Angers was given to the flames. From Angers he 
rode with expedition into Normandy, where his friends had secured 
every «roice in liis favour ; and at Rouen he received the ducal 
Apr. 35. coronet lind sword from the hands of the archbishop. In Poitou and 
Aquitaine he was equally fortunate. In these provinces, the in- 
heritance of his mother Eleanor, she was still considered as the 
rifhtful lady ^ and the aged queen did not hesitate to transfer to her 
son by public instruments the* homage, fealty, and services of 
the natives, who submitted without a murmur to the dominion of 
;their new roaster (2). 

In Ehglaod, as the reader must already have noticed, not only 
the fbnn, but much of the spirit of an elective monarchy had been 
hitherto retained. Since the Gongu^st 'five kings had ascended the 
throne ; and four of* these res4ied their principal title pn the choice 
of the people. Ajler the death of Richard, men were divided between 
the rival claims of John and of Arthur. On the Vrival of archbishop 
Hiiberrand William Marshal from Normandy, the justiciary, Rtz- 
Pfeter, had commanded all freemen* to swear allegiance to earl 
John (3) : but ^ley were alarmed by the hesitation which seemed 

(i) Hot. 449. iParis, 164. Ann. Bait. 256. (3) Oar ancient aothoriUes observe the same 

(2) See one of those instroments ia Rymer, i. rule in speaking of John before his accession as 

1 12. John did her homage for the gift, and then they did of Richard. He is eaxl John till he 

restored it to her during her life. It was agreed receives the ducal coronet; then duke John till 

that neither should make alienations without the his coronation, after which he is king John. The 

consent of the other. See also Rymer, i. 110> Ul* coronation took place on May 26, the festiral of 
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'to prevail among, the prdafes and barons^inaRy of whom daring 
the preceding reign had desenred the enmity , or had been enriched 
bj the forfeiture, of that prince. A great council was, thereforCf 
held at Northampton ; threats and promises were artfully employed 
to awaken the fears, and encourage the hopes, of the more reluo* 
tant; and at last an unanimous resolution was procured to swear 
fealty to John, duke of Normandy, on the condition that he should 
respect the present rights of each individual (1). On this int^iityas. 
ligence, he repaired to England, and was crowned with the usual 
solemnity at Westminster. The primate opened the ceremony with ihy 37. 
a remarlcable speech, intended to Justify the exclusion of Arthur. 
The crown, he observed, was not the property of any particular 
person. It was the gifi of the nation which chose, generally from the 
members of the reigning family, the prince, who appeared the most 
deserving of royalty in the existing circumstances. They had thai 
day assemMed to exercise this important duty, and had chosen for 
their sovereign John, dulce of Normandy, brother of the de cea aed 
monarch. To these principles John signified his assent (2). 

The French kings had long cast a wishful eye towards the pro- 
vinces possessed by the English monarchs in France. If the ambi- 
tion of Philip shrunk before the superior prowess of Richard, it 
expanded again at the accession of his weak and pusillanimous 
brother. With Arthur in his possession, he determined to fight his 
own battles, while he pretended to support the cause of an iqjured 
orphan \ and, having conferred the sword of knighthood on the 
young prince, he traversed Normandy, burnt Evreux, and placed 
garrisons in the fortresses of Anjou, Maine, and Touraine. An 
nninteresting war ensued : the war, at the solicitation of the cardinal 
Peter of Capua, was suspended by armistice ; and the armistice 
terminated in a peace, which did little honour to either of the two 
monarchs. Philip sacrificed the interests of Arthur, acknowledged ▲. ». 
John for the rightful heir to his late brother, and compelled the young iS^'yi. 
prince to do homage to his uncle for the duchy of Bretagne. But the 
English king had purchased this advantage by the payment of twenty 
thousand marks as the ^ relief'' for his succession, and by the 
transfer of the county of Evreux and several valuable fiefs to Louis, 

tke uoensfton ; aad the yean of his teigu wen wa* eqoal to toa of silTor; which I nupact ba4 

Ttdumei from festiTal to festiTal, and not as was been caused by the debasement of the stlrer 

Hipposed till latelT, from and to the same day of eoinafe widi ooe^^lh of alloy ; for» after it 

the month ; probably because the king looked on had been raised to the ancient standard, the value 

dM festiTal as the fitter day for keeftng the of goM was again tothatof sihrer, as of nine to 

soniversary of the ceremony. one. This iqppears from the presents which the 

(1) HoTcd. 450. king made of ancient custom to the chancellor, 

(2) Honred. 451* Paris, 16S. In the preamble, of two marks of gold at Christmas, one mark at 
kowerer, to a law which was published a few Easter, and one at Whitsuntide, and of one ounce 
days later (June 7) at Northampton, he was careful at each of twelve minor festivals; all which are 
to unito both his titles. God had raised him to ordered by John to be paid in silver at the rate 
the throne, which belonged to Mm by hereditary of nine maiks of silver for one of gold. Gompntatis 
rieht, thrnagh the unanimous consent and favour pro qualibet m. auri novem m. argenti. See Rol. 
of the clngy and petite. New Rym. i. 76' Glaus. 13. 34- 35' 85. 

From this law it appears that one mark of gold 

II. 3 
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the soQ of Philip, as the marriage portion of his niece Blanche of 
Gastiie, wlp was immediately married to the French prince. That 
these transactions might be valid, according to (he principles of the 
feudal jurisprudence, a curious farce was enacted. John had never 
performed that homage, which was requisite to entitle a vassal to 
. the legal possession, and consequently to (he power of disposing of 
his estates. Philip, therefore, though he was already master by 
conquest of several of the, places ceded by the treaty, restored them 
to the English king -, who first did homage and swore fealty to his 
sovereign lord, and then, being thus lawfully seized of his foreign 
dominions, transferred the stipulated portions with the proper 
A.i>. i^eremonies to Philip and Louis. Their former friendship now 
ji!^i! seemed to revive; and when John visited Paris, the French king 
resigned his own place for the accommodation of his brother of 
England (1). 

Had John possessed the spirit and enterprise of Richard, he 
might have obtained very different terms from Philip, who at that 
moment was engaged in a warm and dangerous controversy with 
the pontiff Innocent III. Several years before, while Richard was 
in captivity, he had solicited the hand of Ingelburga, the beautiful 
A.B* sister of the king of Denmark. Ingelburga was conducted to 
'^'^* Amiens : the ceremony of her marriage was immediately followed 
by that of her coronation *, and the next morning Philip, to the 
astonishment of the world, required her attendants to convey her 
back to her brother. On their refusal she wa&sent to a convent; 
and a divorce was pronounced by the archbishop of Reims under 
the pretence of affinity, as she was cousin to Philip's deceased wife. 
The king, though' his offers were contemptuously rejected by 
several princesses, at length found a woman who dared to trjust to 
his honour, in Agnes, the daughter of the duke of Moravia. They 
were married, and continued to cohabit, in defiance of the prohi- 
bition of pope Gelestine, who had annulled the sentence of th6 
archbishop. To Celestine succeeded Innocent, a pontiff, who, to 
the vigour of youth and an unsullied purity of character, added the 
most lofty notions pf the papal authority, and a determination to 
restrain the excesses and immorality of the different princes of 
Christendom. At the request of the king of Denmark he espoused 
the cause of Ingelburga ; and his legate, the cardinal Peter, laid 
Jan. the dominions of Philip under an interdict. This was to punish the 
innocent for the guilty : but it had the Effect of subduing that 
obstinacy, which had been proof against the considerations of 
honour and conscience. Unable to enforce disobedience (o the in- 

(1) Hot. 452. 454. 456. West. 264. Rigord. Hastings, asserting Ms dominion orer the British 

44. Thresor des Cbartres, p. 3. Archives de seas, and ordering all foreign ships to strike 

France, p. 177. Blanche was daughter to John's their topsails to his flag under the penalty of 

sister Eleanor, who had borne to her husband' capture and confiscation. Seldcn, Marc'clausmn,. 

Alphonso of Castile three sons and four daughters, ii . 265. 
— During this year the king published a law at 
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(erdict, and assailed by the clamours of his subjects, Philip con* 
seated to dismiss Agnes, to treal Ingelburga as queen, and to a»s 7. 
submit to the revision or the original seiUence. In (he council of 
Soisaoaft^el>eauty and tears of the Danish princess pleaded forcibly ad. 
in her favour : the ol)!}«fitions of her opponents were easily reffuted; mr' 
and the legate had prepared to pronounce judgment, when Philip 
informed him that he ackfiQwIedged the validity of the marriage, 
ingelburga derived at the time little benefit from her victory. 
With the title of queen she was confined in a fortress, and strictly 
debarred from the society of any but her own women. After some 
years they were reconciled (1). 

The failure of Philip in this attempt to spqf t with the matrimonial 
contract did not deter Johd from following his example. Twelve 
ll^rs bad elapsed since his marriage with Hadwisa or Johanna, the 
heiress to the earldo^^ of Gloucester. Interest, not affection, had 
brought about their union : but litr estates, however valuable to the 
earl of Montaigne, were of little consequence to the king of Eng- 
land ^ and a sentence of divorce on the usual plea of consanguinity 
was readily granted by the archbishop of Bordeaux. John imme- 
diately sent ambassadors to Lisbon to demand the princess of Por- 
tugal : but before he could receive an answer, he saw by accident 
Isabella, daughter to Aymar, count of Angouleme, who had been 
publicly promised, and privately espoused, to Hugh, count of la 
Marche. The king was captivated by her beauty : the glare of ^ 
crowd seduced the faith o{ the father and his daughter ; and^ the 
unexpected marriage of Isabella and John deprived the princess of 
Portugal of a husband, the count de la Marche of a wife. The com- 
plaints of the one and the threats of the other were equally disre- 
garded. Jofin conducted4iis bride in triumph to England, and was 
crowned with her at Westminster by the primate. The next year oct. 3. 
the same ceremony was repeated at Canterbury, on the festival of 
Easter (2). 

It is from this inauspicious hiarriage that we must dale the de- 
cline of the Plantagenet family. When Isabella was seduced from 
her husband John was lord of the French coast from the borders 
of Flanders i6 the foot of the Pyrenees : in three years he had 
irrevocably lost the best portion of this valuable territory, the pro- - 
vinces which his predecessors had inherited from William of Nor- 
mandy, and Fulk of Anjou. The sword of the count de la Marche May. 
was indeed too feeble to inflict any serious injury. The arrival 
of John soon Tcstrained his predatory incursions ; and a summons 

(1) Hoved, 416. 456. 461 • 464. years, during which the deril was to be bound 

m Iloved. 457. 461- Paris, 168. At this time in the bottomless pitfRev. xx. 1—3); and left it 

afl the nations of Christendom were thrown into to the imagination of their hearers to conceive 

consternation by the commentators on the apo- the confusion he would cause, and the horrors he 

calypse, who do not api>ear to hare been better would perpetrate, when he should be set at 

gifted with the spirit of prophecy than their liberty. Quoil si diabolusligatns, say&Hoveden, 

more recent successors. They taught that at the tot et tanta intulerit mala mundo, quot et quanta 

end of the year 1300 expired the term of 1000 inferet solutns ? Preceiiinr ergo, etr.Iiored. 465- 
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lo appear witb his partisans in the iLing's court warned him to 
look round for protection. But he appealed to the Justice of Philip, 
their common k>rd ^ m^ was that prince sorry that the tergiver-* 
salion of John afforded him a pretext for humbling so powerful a 
Tassal. The provisions of the late treaty were instantly forgotten. 

i»3. ptiiiip received the homage of Arthur for Bretagne, Anjou, Maine, 
and Touraine : the di^ontented barons hastened to join his banner ; 
fortress after fortress Surrendered to the confederates; and the 
heart of John sank in despondency, when an unexpected event 
arrested the progress of his enemies, and gave him a teftporary 
superiority. £leanor, the queen mother, was lodged in the' castle 
of Mirabeau in Poitou. Its garrison was as weak as its defences 
were contemptible ^ and the glory of making her a prisoner was 
allotted to the young Arthur, her grandson. Accompanied by the 
barons of the province he invested Mirabe^. The gates wer^ 
easily forced; but the queen retiring. .into the tower, refused to 
capitulate, and found means to acquaint her son with her danger. 

Aag. I.John, roused from his apathy, flew to her relief, routed the enemy 
who came out to oppose him, entered the walls together with the 
fugitives, and after a sharp conflict compelled the survivors to ask 
for quarter. Among the captives was the young duke of Bre- 
tagne, whom he placed under a strong guard in the castle of 
Falaise. The rest of the prisoners he sent to England ; and Philip, 
having burnt the city of Tours, returned to Paris (1). 

This sudden alteration of fortune had placed in the king^s hands 
the fate of his rival. If the voice of humanity pleaded loudly in 
favour of a nephew, and orphan, an erroneous policy objected the 
danger of permitting a prince to live, who, as he now ((iaimed, 
might on some future occasion obtain the crown. It does not, bow- 
ever, appear that John fixed at first on the dreadful expedient of 
assassination. He visited his captive, exhorted him to desist from 
his pretensions, and represented the folly of trusting to the friend- 
ship of the king of France, the natural enemy of his family. To 
this admonition the high-spiriled youth answered, that he would 
resign his claim only with his breath ; and that the crown of Eng- 
land, together with the French provinces, belonged to himself in 
right of his father. John retired pensive and discontent ; Arthur 
was transferred to the castle of Rouen, and confined in a dungeon 
of the new tower. Within a few months he had disappeared. If the 
manner of his death could have borne investigation, John for his 
own honour would have made it public. His silence proves that the 
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(1) Paris, 1 74. West. 364. Twenty-two of the of war, lo be set at liberty, bat oq condition that 

^ptives >vere starred to death in Corfe castle, they should find sureties for their good behaviour 

Ann. de Marg. 13. Eleanor herself lived two in the county court, or alq'ure the realm witkin 

years longer, and died in 1204. ^ilros, 181. forty days. Men charged with murder were to 

For the good of her soul, John, on the Wednesday compound with the family of the murdered, or 

before Palm Sunday (April 14), ordered all pri- find bail for their appearance to answer, or 

soncrs, with the exception of Jews and prisoners return to prison. Rot. Pat 54- 
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young prince was murdered. Report ascribed his fale to the dagger Apr. t. 
of his uncle : but jhe king of England could surely have hired an 
assassin without actually dipping his hands in the blood of a 
nephew (1). His niece Eleanor, the sister of Arthur, and commonly 
called the maid of Bretagne, was sent to England, and placed under 
rigorous but honourable confinement, that she might not, by mar- 
riage with a foreign prince, raise up a new competitor for the suc- 
cession of her father (2). 

It is Unfortunate that at this interesting crisis we are deserted 
by the contemporary annalists, who led us through the preceding 
reigns, and are compelled to rely on the authority of writers, who 
lived at a later period, and whose broken and doubtful notices 
tanoot furnish a conne<^ted or satisfactory narrative (3). After a 
short pause the whispers of suspicion were Converted into a convic- 
tion of the king's guilt. The Bretons 'immediately assembled, 
swore to be revenged on the murderer, and proceeded to settle the 
soccessioo to the dukedom. Giiy of Thouars entered the meeting, 
carrying in his arms a child of the name of Alice^ his daughter 
by Gonstahtia, whom he had married after the death of her first 
husband. The princess was acknowledged without prejudice to 
the right of Eleanor now in the custody of her sanguinary uncle ; 
and Guy was appointed her guardian, and governor of the duchy. 
The bishop of Rennes then hastened to Paris to accuse the English 
king of the murder ; and Philip gladly summoned him to prove 
his innocence in the presence of the French peers. John, how- 
ever, rel^ised ; and the court pronounced judgment, that '^ whereas 
'^ John, duke of Normandy, in violation of his oath to Philip his 
" lord, had murdered the son of his elder brother, a homager 
'< of the crown of France, and near kinsman to tlie king, and 
^^ bad perpetrated the crime within the seigniory of France, he 
" was found guilty of felony and treason, and was therefore ad- 
'' judged to forfeit all the lands which he held by homage (4).'* 

To execute this sentence, Ptiilip on the one side, and the Bretons 
on the otbfi:, entered John's dominions. After the reduction of 
sevt^l roidjsr fortresses, it was resolved to besiege Chateau Gail- 
lard, a atrong castle built by the late king on a rock banging over 

(l) Sabito eramut, PMtio fen omoibiu igDo* oontemporAry writer. He tniucrihed, iadeed» 

MM0, otiiwmiumutfainmrrfeitinTida, Par. 1T4. 'Wendorer; but Wendover's account of this 

Cko post e«anait*<A.aex cospectiu liabd»ator ab peviod is very imperfect. 

amniboa, ^oasi il|mn mana propria occidiuet. (4) West. 364. Aon. de Marg. 18* Daring 

Waat. 141 . FeriA ipxiaU ante Paadta propria this year tbe aasize of bread waa fixed through* 

mmma iaieafeeit. Ann. de Marg. It* 'Will. Brito .out the realm on the principle, that in a quarter 

wya he UmA. Arthnr into a boat, atabbed him of wheat (snppoaed to weigh 513 pounds. Rod- 

twice with bis own hands, and threw tbe dead bom, 36T)» the baker, iSter deducting every 

body into the river about three milee from the expense, viould make a dear profit of three 

enstle. Philipid. 1. vi. p. 167. pennies. In 1350 a new assise was fixed from the 

(3) dwoo. Tho. Wik. 86. price of one shilling to 13«. tbe quarter : and as 

(3) It ia singular that the Works of Diceto, the profit of the baker was fixed at a loweiwsum, 

Benedict, Qervase, Newbrigensis, Brompton, and the weight of the loaf waa rather augmented. 

Hoveden, should all end about this period. See Annal. Burt. 365. The baker was to impress 

Faris ia the next in tinM, but at John'a accession his seal on tbe loaf. Rot. Pat. 4 1 . 
he was ao yoong diat at can hardly be termed a 
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the Seine. Though John was af the head of a numerous army, 
he seemed ashamed to show his face to the enemy ; and the task 
of relieving the besieged deyolved on his general, the earl of 
Pembroke. A bridge of boats, which had been thrown across the 
river, effectually prevented the arrival of supplies to the garrison. 
To break through this obstacle, the earl plannM a combined attack 
by land and water. He reached the French camp in the nigbt 
at the hour appointed, and by (he vigour of his assault threw the 
whole army into confusion. But the flotilla of seventy snoall vessels, 
which had been compelled 4t> row against the wind and the current, 
arrived only in the morning in time to witness the repulse of the 
earl ; and retired hastily from the threatened attack of a victorious 
enemy. This was the last effort which the king made iif defence of 
his foreign possessions. If we may believe the accdunts which 
* have been transmitted (o us, he sought to drown the voice of his 
conscience in scenes of merriment and debauchery. At Rouen, 
amidst a gay and voluptuous couM, he affected to laugh at the 
progress of the confederates, and openly boasted that in one day 
he would teach them to regret the success of a whol^ year. Ttams 
while his strongest defences were crumbling around him, the In- 
fatuated monarch appeared to slumber secure in the lap of plea- 
!>«« Y* sure, till the reduction of Radipont, in the vicinity of Rouen, 
awakened him frola his lethargy, and induced him to flee wim 
precipitation to England (1). 

Perhaps, if it were possible to consult some contemporary his- 
torian, we might discover the true reason of John's inactivity. 
He certainly did not acquiesce in his loss with indifference. He 
complained loudly of the perfidy of his opponents \ he reclaimed 
the intervention of the pope, to compel Philip by ecclesiastical 
censures to observe his oaths (2) \ and he raised forces and money 

4 (y) Paris, 175. West. 26S. <* same gospel, appealed to the church. How then 

(2) Innocent entered warmly into the cause, ** can we, whom airine providence has placed at 

and appointed the archbishop of Boorges, and " l^e head of thetdinrch, refuse to obey the diTiue 

the abbot ofCasamaggi^ his legates to decitU '* command? How can we hesitate to proceed 

the controversy between the two kings. But what " according to fbe form pointed out by Christ 

right had he to interfere in this authoritative "himself?.... We do not azfUgate to ourselves 

manner ? The reader shall learn from one of his " the right of judgment as fo the fee ; that be* 

letters, which shows, more plainly than any spe- " longs to the king of -Fnuu^. But we hare a 

culations of modem writers, the real ground on *' right to judge respecting the sin; and that 

which the popes assumed their pretended autho> ** right it is our duty to exercise against the of« 

rity in temporal . matters. — He first transcribet " fender, be he who he may.... By the imperial 

the following passage from the gospel :<* If thy "law it has be|» provided, that if one of two 

*' brother trespass against thee, go and tell him " litigant parties prefer the judgment of the 

" his fault between him ^ndthee alone.... and if " apostolic see to that of <ll^ cN^il magiatntte 

** he will not hear thee, then teke with thee one " X Apud Grat. cans. ii. 9. 1 . can. 3S), 4he other 

"or two more.... and if he shall nfglect to hear; "shall be bound to submit to such judgment. 

" them, tell it unto the church : but if he neglect" " But if we Hentionf this, it is not that we found 

" to hear the church, let him be unto thee as an '* our jurisdiction on any civil authority. God 

"heathen man, and a publican." Matt, xviii. " has made it our duty to reprehend the man who 

l>'i-;-17. '" Now," he proceeds, " the king of " falls into mortal sin, and if be neglect oar ro- 

" Kiiglaud maintains that the king of France by " prehension, to compel him to arillind by ee- 

" enforcing the execution of an unjust sentence , " desiastical censures. Moreover, both kings 

" has trespassed against him. He has therefore " have sworn to observe the late treaty of peace ; 

"admonished him ofhisftttUt in the manner pre- "and yet Philip has broken that tieaty. The 

scribed by the gospel; and meetinr wilh no " cognizance of peijury i& universally allowed to 

, has, according to the direction of the "belong to the epdesHaMical courts. On thia 



"scribed 
" redress 
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holh in England and Ireland to carry on the war. Probably neither 
his foreign nor English barons were true to his interests. Many of 
the former he punished by the forfeiture of their lands in Eng^ 
land, and of the latter by exacting from them a seventh of their in- 
come and movables. Yet when he had collected a numerous army Apr. 
at Portsmouth, they unanimously informed him by the mouth of 
archbishop Hubert* that they would not embark (1). 

At length, after a siege of several months, and when the gar- 
rison had been reduced by the casualties of war, and the ravages 
of fominc, to less than two hundred men, ihfi gallant Roger de 
Lacy surrendered Chateau Gaillard to the king of France. Falaise, 
a place equally strong, and the bulwark of lower Normandy, was 
given pp by the treachery of Lupercaire the governor, who with 
his mercenaries entered into the service of Philip. Still the citizens 
of Rouen, Arques, and Yerneuil, animated by an hereditary hatred 
of the French, resolved to oppose the invaders; concluded a league* 
for their common defence *, and implored by messengers the aid of 
the king of England. Rouen was sooo invested : a refusal of as- 
sistance from John threw the citizens into despair ; and an offer 
of conditional submission was made to the French king. It was Jaaci. 
stipulated that unless a peace should be concluded, or the enemy 
be driven from the walls within thirty days, Philip should be 
admitted as immediate lord of Rouen, and the citizens should con- 
tinue to enjoy their accustomed immunities. Arques and Yerneuil 
accepted the same terms ; and, in like manner, opened their gates 
on the appointed day.* Anjou, Maine, and Touraine followed the 
example of Normandy ; and thus by the guilt, or indolence, or 
bad fortune of John were these extensive and opulent provinces 
re-annexed to the French crown after a separation of two hundred 
and ninety-two years (2). 

But, if John had neglected to preserve, he seemed resolved j^j 
to recover, his transmarine dominions. In a great council at Win- Apr.'o. 
Chester it was proposed and resolved, that every tenth knight 
in the kingdom should accompany the king, and serve in Poitou 
at the expense of the other nine (3). But though a tteet was pre- 

" accoant, thetefore, we hate also a right to call they were to bore it, and return it to the ow«ier, 

" the parties before our tribunal." Cap. Novit. should he be an. esquire, or farmer, or country- 

13. de jndiciis. The importance of this extract man ; but to reUin it for the king, and cast the 

must plead for its lengUi. It is needless to add, owner iuto prison, if a burgess or a Jew. The 

that ibe pope's rea9ons did not convince the old money was not to pass at all,* unless it were 

king, or the clergy of >Fnnce» and that the mis- offered by a foreign merehant, or a goldsmith of 

ston of the two legates was totally useless. the Jewish persuasion, and then only in exchange 

(1) Paris, 175, 176. West. 265. for clothes and provisiouf. The punishment for 

(2) Paris, 178. West. 265-6. The coins in cir* reblanching the old coin was forfeiture of the 
culatioB contained one-eighth of alloy, and much money, and an amercement to the king. Rot. Pat. 
of it had been filed or dipt. In a covocil held in 47. 54. Ug. Sax. 350, 360. 

October of this year, it was detennined to issue (3) This council is said to hare been archiepi- 

a new coinage after Christmas of lawAil weight scoporuni, episeoponun, baronom, et omnium 

and purity, (money of " VinUnhr") which fidelium nostromm. Bach knight was to receive 

should have the impression, of a circle round the two, shillings per day. If an enemy landed on 

rim to prevent the practice of clipping. Four the coast, every man capable of bearing arnr»b 

men were to be appointed to examine the money was to join the army under pain of forfeiting, if 

ofiered in each market. If it had been dipt, he had lands, those lands for ever, and, if 
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pared, ttioagh the day of embaricatton was fixed and 
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j«M 18. thougli John proceeded to Portgmootii, and actually pat to sea, 
yet flo weak was the force which he could master that he re- 
turned to laod^ and abandoned ttie attempt. For this disappoinf- 
ment he consoled himself daring the summer by tefying fines 
\m. ®" **^ defaulters ; and the next year, hating secured the co-opera- 
tion of Guy, yicomte de Thouars, he crossed Che channel with 

Jones. f^u^rtX army, and landed at La Rochelle. The castle of Montau- 
ban was infested : and John was soon able to boast that he had 
reduced in a few days a fortress which Charlemagne had not taken 

^^' *- in seven years. He proceeded to Angers, and once more burnt 
that unfortunate city. Bqt from this state of exertion his mind 
relapsed into its usual irresolution and apathy. Be raised the siege 
of Nantes to offer battle to Philip : when the armies came within 

^'' •sight, he proposed a negotiation; and as soon as (he negotia- 
tion was opened, slunk away with his army to La Rochelle. Philip 
affected to resent the transaction : but at the earnest solicitation 
of the pope's legate consented to an armistice for two years (1). 

^•** John returned to England, and obtained, or levied by force, a 
thirteenth for the defence of the rights of the church, and the re- 

*^' *'• covery of his inheritance •, but his brother Greolfrey, archbishop of 
Tork, refbsed to submit, excommunicated the king's officers, and 
fled beyond the sea (2). 

This unfbrtunate contest with the French king was fbllowed 
by another with the Roman pontiff, differing indeed in its object, 
but equally disgraceful in its result. The reader has seen that 
our kings at their coronation promised upon oath to maintain 
the immunities of the church, among which was numbered the 
right claimed by the chapters of choosing their prelates. It was 
a riffht, however, which the prince viewed with jealousy, and 
which he invaded without difficulty. The bishoprics offered the 
cheapest means of remunerating ^e clergymen in his service; 
and, as the baronies annexed to them gave their possessors consi- 
derable influence in the state, his interest demanded that they 
should not be bestowed on his enemies. Hence, while he per- 
mitted the fbrm of election to exist, he was in general careful 
to retain the real nomination in his own power. It was required 
that the choice of the chapter should be preceded by the royal 
license, which afforded the king the opportunity of recommen- 
dation ; and that it should be followed by the presentment of the 
bishop elect for his approval, which allowed him in reality the 
exercise of a veto. Itius far, however, the practice in England 
was confonaable to the practice of most QirisUan counlries : in one 

he kaiaoC of iMOdning with •& liis posterity • (I > Par«», IM. Wert. a^T. Ajm. i. 141 . 
tl9re for OTer, ud pftyinga yearly polUaz of (3) Paris, 2l2. Du»8. 50. Hot. Pat. J J. bis 
foarpenee. ftot. Pat. 5S. 
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point it differed from thai of ail others. Seteral of the cathedral 
chnrGhes had been originally settled in monasteries, and still con- 
Ikiaed to be served by monks, who claimed and exercised all 
the rights of the chapters : a singular and incongnious institu- 
fiOB, since it reCerred the choice of the bishops to men who, 
by their utter seclusion from the world, were the least calculated 
to appreciate (he merits of the candidates, or to Judge of the quali- 
Ocations requisite for the office. 

WiHi respect to the other sees this interference of the monks was 
perhaps of minor importance : but the archbishop of Canterbury 
enjoyed so eleyated a station in church and state, that his election 
hiterested bo^ the king and the pt*elates. The latter, grounding 
fiieir pretensions on the more ancient discipline, claimed a ri^ht. 
if not of exclusive,' at least of concurrent, election': but that right 
was fiercely denied by the monks of Christ church, whose priors^ 
an more ^n one occasion protested that they would rather lose 
their lives than acquiesce in the violation of the most glorious of 
their privileges. At the death of each archbishop the contest was 
renewed : and both parties had recourse to every expedient which 
policy could suggest. The king always confederated with the pre- 
lates; but the monks fought their own battle with spirit and perse- 
verance. To subdue their obstinacy, threats and promises and flat- 
tery were employed : that they might be weakened by separation, 
the place of dection was oflen fixed at a distance, where the right 
couM be exercised by a few only in the oame'of the whole body ; 
and the object of their choice, unless he were the person recom- 
mended by the king, and elected by the bishops, was uniformly re- 
fused. Still, though they might ultimately be compelled to yield, 
they always yielded iu such a manner, as not to acknowledge, by 
their acquiescence, the exercise of the right claimed by the pre- 
lates (1). These preliminary notices were requisite, that the reader 
may fhtly understand the nature of the controversy which will 
followr. 

As «oon as the death of archbishop Hubert was known, the ju- ^^J; 
nior part of the monks assembled clandestinely in the night, and Juiy'ix. 
placed Reginald, their sub-prior, on (he archiepiscopal throne. To 
this election they were aware that a strong opposition would be 
made. They had not asked the royal license*, and had proceeded 
without the concurrence of the episcopal body. Their only hope of 
success depended on the approbation of the apostolic see. Reginald 
was accordingly sent to Rome; but the motive of his journey was 
anxiously concealed ; and an oath was exacted that he would not 
divul^ the secret till he had sounded the mind of the pontiff. But 
fhe vanity of the monk subdued his prudence; and he was no 

(1) See the elecUoo^ of Theobald (Genrase, (Id. 1423. 143ft), of Siddvin (Id. 1304. 1306. 
1343), of St. Thomas (Id. 1883), of Richaid 1468-1474), and of Hubert (Id. l$83i 1584). 
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soober oul of the Eaglish terrilory than he assumed the UUe of 
archbishop elect. The wiser part of the brotherhood, foreseeiog 
the difficulties into which they would be precipitated by this rash 
and ioformal act, resolved to disregard the choice which had been 
made of Reginald, as iuyalid; and asked the requisite permission 
to proceed to an open and legitimate election. As soon as it arrived,' 
they chose, according to the royal recommendation, John de Gray, 
bishop of Norwich. He was enthroned in the king's presence, and 
immediately received from John possession of the archbishopric. 
A deputation of twelve monks was sent to support his cause in the 
court of Rome (1). 
A. D. The first care of Innocent on their arrival was to decide the cop- 
^^^* Iroversy between the monks and the bishops. In favour of the latter 
it was urged, that according to the ancient discipline the metropo- 
litan ought to be chosen by the bishops of the province, and thai 
since the freedom of canonical election had been restored by 
Henry I., they had always concurred in the choice of the primate. 
The monks replied, that the innovations which had beeh made 
under the Norman dynasty were founded on force, and not on 
right : that during the four preceding centuries the election of the 
archbishop had been the exclusive privilege of their body ; and that 
to reject their claim would be to condemn the fathers of the English 
church, and to annul the decisions of former pontiffs. After a long 
and patient hearing, the consistory was of opinion, that a privilege 
built on the prescription of ages ought to be respected ; and Inno- 
Kov. 20. cent pronounced a definitive sentence in favour of the monks (2). 
4 o. The claims of the two pretenders to the primacy were next exa- 
^^^ mined, and the result was equally unfavourable to both. The elecr 
tion of Reginald was annulled, because it was contrary to the cano- 
nical form : that of the bishop of Norwich, because it was made be- 
fore the nullity of the former had been definitively pronounced. 
This decision, which was in conformity with the Jurisprudence of 
the age, had been foreseen ] and the king had granted the deputies, 
before their departure, tlie permission to proceed to a new election, 
but at the same time had bound them on oath to choose John de 
Gray. It unfortunately happened that the pontiff had strong objec- 
tions to his promotion. John was the confidential adviser of the 
monarch, one of his Justiciaries, and so occupied with the adminis- 
tration of temporal affairs, that he had little leisure to attend to the 
spiritual government of his diocese. This was indeed an abuse, 
which had long prevailed in the English church, and had been se- 
verely condemneid by several pontiffs. Innocent himself had com- 
pelled Hubert, the last primate, to retire from the government of 
the kingdom to the care of his diocese ; nor could he now, without 

{!) Paris, ITS, 179. West. 266- (3) Paris, 180- West. 266. 
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locoDsistency, allow another minisler lo be placed on the archiepis- 
copal throne. Three thousand marks were offered to purchase his 
acquiescence ; but he spurned the bribe with indignation, and 
adhered inflexibly to his purpose. 

There was at this time at Rome an Englishman of eminence, pj 
name Stephen de Langton. He had taught with applause in the 
schools of Paris ; and his merit had been rewarded with the chan- 
cdlorship of that university, and wHh church preferment in Eng*- 
land. His reputation had recommended him to Innocent, who in^ 
yited him to Rome, and honoured him with the purple. It was on 
Langton that the pope fixed his eyes as a proper person for the 
future archbishop ; and it is plain that in msdung the selection he 
was actuated by the purest motive, that of placing at the head of 
the English church a prelate of indisputable science and virtue. 
He had even reason to flatter himself that the choice would not 
be disagreeable to John, who had frequently written to the cardinal 
in terms of the highest esteem. To obviate, however, all pro- 
bable objections, he not only sent to request the king's permis- 
sion that the monks might make the election at Rome, but when 
Stepheo had been elected, despatched other envoys to solicit his 
approbation of the prelate elect. His letters, however, were de- 
tained at Dover ; no answer was returned ; and the cardinal, after a 
decent but fruitless delay, was consecrated atYiterbo by Innocent 
himself. It may have been imprudent and indecorous to force a jane n. 
prelate on the king without waiting for his consent; but U must be . 
confessed that the whole proceeding was conducted according to 
the canons which at the time obtained the force of law, and with 
more attention to John's honour than many sovereigns experienced 
at the court of Rome (1). 

The bishop of Norwich, however, was unwilling to resign the 
object of his ambition, and by his interested councils plunged his 
master into a content, to which, in his present depressed state, he 
was evidently unequal. No sooner was the consecration of Langton 
announced than John wreaked his vengeance on the monks. They 
had been the cause of his disappointment, first by their furtive elec- 
tion of Reginald, and secondly by their perfidious choice of Lang- 
ton. A body of armed men drove them from their convent, com- 
pelled them to cross the sea, and look possession of their lands for 
the crown. Innocent by soothing letters endeavoured to mdRty the 
king's resentment. He expatiated on the virtues and talents of the 
new primate ; claimed the praise of moderation for having waived 
his own right ; solicited the assent and approbation of the king; and 
promised, if John would acquiesce, to take care that the past trans- 
action should not be converted into a precedent injurious to the 

(1) Parist 187- 189. West. 267, 368. Ungloa's title was cardinal of St. Chrjsogonus. 
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prerogatives of the English crown. But the obstinacy of the monarch 
was not to be softened : he replied in terms of hostility and de- 
fiance; and avowed his determination that Langton should never set 
his foot in England in the character of primate. 
A. B. The die was now cast, and the quarrel became a trial of strength 
^^*' between the power of the king and that of the pontiff. The latter 
resolved to proceed step by step and began by laying the whole 
kingdom under an interdict ; a singular form of punishment, by 
which the person of the king was spared, and his subjects, the 
unoffending parties, were made lo suffer. The interdict was scarce- 
ly known in the earlier ages. Some faint traces of it may be dis- 
covered about the year 500, when it was denominated the ban of 
God, or the ban Christian ; but it was not before the eleyenth cen- 
tury that its use became frequent, or that its nature and effects were 
accurately defined. When, after the death of Charlemagne, the dif- 
ferent nations of Europe groaned under the oppression of warlike 
nobles, whose rapacity respected neither the sanctity of the altar, 
nor the rights of humanity, the clergy, to restrain the ferocity of 
these numerous tyrants, had recourse to every expedient which re- 
ligion could furnish, or ingenuity could suggest. In a synod held 
at Limoges on one of these occasions, the abbot Odolric proposed to 
to make trial of an interdict. <^Till the nobles," said he, ^^ cease from 
^^ their ravages, do you forbid the celebration of mass, the solem- 
^^ nities of marriage, and the burial of the dead. Let the churches be 
^^ stript of their ornaments, and the faithfHil observe the abstinence 
^^ of Lent." The advice was followed : the detestation of the people^ 
who were thus deprived of the exercise of their religion, confounded 
and alarmed their oppressors; and the success of the experiment 
recommend^ the interdict to the clergy as the most powerful ob- 
stacle which they could oppose to the Violence of their enemies (1). 
Innocent had intrusted the publication of the interdict to the 
bishops of London, Ely, and Worcester. By them the day was fixed 
on which it was to take place, the Monday in the second v^ek be- 
fore Easter : by John orders had been issued to his officers in each 
county to seize for his use the property of every man by whom it 
should be obeyed. The three prelates waited on the king, exposed 
to him the consequences of his obstinacy, and conjured him on 
their knees to admit the new archbishop. Though he had seen a 
greater pnnce than himself, the king* of France, reduced to submis- 
sion by the terrors of an interdict, he was inexorable ; he inter- 
rupted them with oaths and insults ; he affected to laugh at the re- 
sentment of the pontiff; he poured out the most cruel menaces 
against the clergy in general, and drove the bishops ignomihiously 
Mar. 23. from his prcsencc. The appointed day came, and instantly the 

(l) Greg. Tur. Hist. viii. 3i. Con. Gen. ix. 902. Ivo of Chartres calls it reinediam i|isoUtttin> 
Ep. 94. 
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churches were closed : no bell was tolled ; no service was soleinnly 
perrormed ; the administration of the sacraments, except to infants 
and the dying, was suspended ; and the bodies of the dead were in- 
terred silently and in unconsecrated ground (1 ). This sudden extinc* 
tion of the forms and aids of religion struck the people with horror. 
John, amidst the general gloom, wore an air of serenity, and even 
of cheerfulness. Reckless of the future, he indulged for the moment 
in the gratiflcation of revenge. The three prelates were soon beyond 
his reach on the continent (2) : but he apprehended their relatives, 
and threw them as criminals iiUo prison; and made the clergy, both 
secular and regular,, who obeyed the papal .mandate, feel that they 
were dependent on his mercy. At first he would listen to no solici- 
tations in their favour : ^' they might," he said, ^^quit the king- 
'^ dom, and seek redress or compensation from the justice or the 
'' pity of the pontiff.'' But after a few days he began to relent. Hb Apr. 0. 
ordered his oificers to allow them ^'a reasonable support'' out of 
their income (3) ; and, unwilling that any one should injure them 
but himself, announced by proclamation, that whosoever, by word Apr. u. 
or deed, dared to abuse any of the clergy, ^'should he hanged 
'^ forthwith on the nearest oak (4)." 

For some years John affected to despise the consequences of the 
interdict, and the gnenaces of the pontiff; and his cause derived a 
temporary lustre from the success of his pretensions of superiority 
over the Scottish king, and of his military operations in Ireland and 
Wales. 1 . Though William of Scotland had purchased from the po- 
verty of Richard a release from the galling yoke imposed upon him 
by the treaty of Yalognes, still the kings of the two nations stood in 
their former position relatively to each other, and John was careful 
soon after his coronation to summon the Scottish prince to do him 
homage at York. William demurred : John was called from York 
to Normandy, and the question of homage renoained in suspense 
until his return. Then the two princes met at Lincoln ; and Wil- 
liam, on an eminence near the city, in presence of the English and ^^ 



A. 0. 

22. 



(1) SenuoDS were preached on the Sundays in the royal fayoorites, and of the Cistercian order 
the chnrchyud : marriages and chmdiings took of monks, were taken into the king's hands. The 
place in the porch of the church. Duns. 51. Cistercians escaped at first, because, under pre- 

(2) Two of them,, London and Ely, obtained tence of some excIusiTe privilege, they did not 
permission to speak to him under a safe conduct obsenre the Interdict, but afterwards tibey sub- 
far four days« Rot. Claus. 108.> Mar. 30. The mitted to it like the rest. The king kept most of 
only bishop who dared to remain in England was the lands for his own pro6t ; but he gave to his 
the king's farourite, the bishop of Wmchester. barons die custody of^ such churches and mo* 
The bi^op of Norwich had been seat as lord nasteries as had been founded by their famiUes, 
deputy to Irdand. Duns. S2. or to which they held the right of pr«sentalion( 

(3) Rationabile esturerium : that was, two and generally with this ccmdition, that they 
diuies a day for a monk, and as much as should should answer for the profits, if ca&td apon. la 
be judged necessary by four sworn men of the like manner several abbots, priors, and clergy* 
parish for a secular clergyman. Rot. Glaus. 109* men obtained, probably by purchase, the custody 
Apr. G. HI. Apr. l3. of their own properly on thesaan condition. 

(4) John's proclamations were short and in> With many, however, he appears to have been 
telligible. Si quem attingere possumus, ad proxi- very severe, sdling all the cattle off their lands, 
mum quercum eum snspendi faciemus. Apr. 1 1 . under tb** pretext of debts to the crown, either 
Hew Rym. 101. Rot. Claus. 111. From numerous real or fictitious. See the Close Rolls, 107- 115- 
entries on the Close Rolls it appears that the lands Paris, 190. West. 208. Duns. 51 . 

of all the clergy, with the exception of a few of 
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Scottish barons, and of an immense concourse of people, did hor 
mage (o John, swore fealty to tiim on the cross of archbishop Hu- 
bert, and tendered to him a charter, by which he engaged not to 
marry his son Alexander, the liege man of John, without the assent 
of his lord, and bound himself and his son to keep faith and fealty 
to the son and heir of John, as to (heir liege lord, against all man- 
ner of men (1). He then rose, and, as heir io his grandfather David, 
demanded the three counties of Northumberland, Cumberland, and 
Westmoreland ; counties which that prince had seized during the 
wars between Stephen and Matilda. But (his was more than John 
was disposed to concede ; and he eluded the claim by promising to 
lake it into consideration, and to return an answer at his leisure. 
The two princes separated, friends in appearance, but enemies at 
heart, and nine years of doubtful tranquillity followed, during 

<A». which the king of Scots was twice at least summoned,' and twice 
Feb. 10. consented to meet his liege lord at York (2). But the Jealousy of the 
i^^9 English monarch was not to be lulled ; understanding that William 
had privately promised one of his daughters in marriage to the earl 
of Boulogne, he called on the Scottish prince to come and answer 
for his presumption, and, having received the usual excuse of ill 
health, advanced in hostile array as far as Norham. William deemed 

A. ». it prudent to appease the lion, whose anger he had provoked. He 
au^t! delivered both his daughters into the hands of John to be kept in 
England, and to be disposed of in marriage at the pleasure of the 
king : to purchase the good will of his lord, and his consent to cer- 
tain covenants, he bound himself to pay fifteen thousand marks in 
five years by equal instalments ^ and as security for the faithful 
performance of these engagements, left in the hands of John several 
hostages selected from the first families of Scotland (3). Three years, 
however, did not elapse before the suspicion of the English monarch 
was revived, and William found himself compelled to bring his son 

A. B. and heir, Alexander, to the court of his lord ^ where the father sur- 

'^^^ rendered to John the right of marrying (he young prince to whom- 
soever he pleased, but without disparagement, and within the eourso 
of six years ; and both father and son entered into a solemn engage- 

(t) Regi Johanni homagium fecit, et super crown appears from the letter of Henry III. to 

craoem Hubert! archiepiscopi fidelitatem de pace the pontifT. Rym. i. 334—5. '^ 

sibi et regno, serranda, solemniter jnrayit, et (2) See Rot. Pat. Johan. 56- 69. 76. Rot. Clans, 

eidem regi Johanni tanquam domino suo per 43. 86. (N). 

cartam snam concessit, <pod Alexandmm fiUum (3) The money was paid pro habenda benevo- 

sunm sicut hominem leginm ipsins regis Johan- leiitia ejnsdem domini nnstri. Rym. i. 155. ii. 

nis per assensum suum maritaret, promittendo &64. 886. Rot. Pat. 01. Ann. Marg. 14. Heming 

finntter in eadem carta, quod idem Williehnus 556- Par. 191. William's daughters were named 

sex Scotorum, et Alexander filins suus filio et Maijory and Isabd. Of them, their annuity of 

bsredi regis Johannis tanquam legio domino suo 40/. from the king, their clothes, and other ne- 

contra name* homines fidem et fidelitatem tene- cessaries prorided at his expense, we have fre- 

rent. Brompt. 1383. Hoveden ^461) adds the qnent mention in the Close Rolls, l39. 144, 145. 

usual clause, salvo jure suo, whether by it be 157; and in the HiseRoll of Ihe l4th of John, 

meant his rights as specified in the charter of 236 — 369. We find them generally in the com* 

Richard (see vol. ii. 443), or his claim to lands pany of the queen and the maid of Bretagne. In 

in England. That this homage was considered by the next reign they were married, one to de 

John and his son as liege homage for the Scottish Burgh the justiciary, the other tp the carl Mar- 
shal. ' 
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ment to hold to Henry, the son and heir of John, against all men 
lit ing, if that prince should chance to survit e his father. By these 
concessions a full reconciliation was effected, and the young Alexan- 
der received at Glerkenwell the honour of knighthood from the mv. 4. 
bands of his liege lord (1). Assuredly the superiority so proudly 
assumed on all these occasions by the English, and so tamely ad- 
mitted by the Scottish monarch, must have been founded on a 
broader basis than that assigned by certain writers, the posses- 
sion of a few scattered manors in the northern counties of Eng- 
land (2). 

2. From Scofland the king directed his attention to the concerns 
of the sister island. From despatches to the justiciary Meyler Fitz- 
Henry, it appears that Gathal or Charles O'Connor, king of Con- 
naught, by Dermot his envoy, had offered to hold his kingdom of 
John by the annual payment of one hundred marks for one-third 
part of his barony, and of three hundred marks for the remaining 
two parts (3). With the issue of the negociation we are not ac- 
quainted : but that which principally required the interference of 
the king, was the lawless conduct of the English chieftains, who 
disobeyed his orders, and levied war on each other. With a' power- a. r. 
fui army he landed in Ireland, and proceeded to Dublin, where J^e'so. 
twenty of the native princes hastened to do him homage. From 
Dublin he marched into Meath : the castles of the refractory barons 
were reduced^ and the Lacies with their associates precipitately 
quitted the island. John divided the English province into counties, 
established the observance of the English laws among the settlers, 
ordered the same monies to pass equally in both countries, intrust- 
ed the government to his favourite, the bishop of Norwich, and Ang. so. 
after an absence of twelve weeks returned with expedition to Eng- 
land (4). The next year led him at the head of an army into Wales, a. ». 
At the foot of Snowdon he dictated to Llewellyn the terms of sub- i^^u. 
mission, and eightrand-twenty hostages, young men of noble fami- 
lies, were accepted as sufficient security for the future- tranquillity a.o. 
of the marches. A year, however, did not pass before the Welsh *^'* 
renewed their inroads wjth their accustomed barbarities. John in 
his resentment ordered the hostages to be hanged, and summoned 
a numerous army to meet him at Chester (5). He was already 
on his way to join it when he received intimation of a conspi- 
racy among his barons to make themselves masters of his person. 
He hastened to Nottingham, despatched messengers to disband the Ang f$. 
army, and compelled the barons, the objects of his suspicion, to 
surrender the custody of their castles to his officers, many of whom 

(t) New Rym. i. 104. Mim Roll, 2S3. (3) Apud Brady, ii. App. 165. 

(2) See Tindication of the ancient indepen- (4) Paris, 19S. Ann. Marg. 14. Heoiing. 556. 

denoeof Scotland, 1833, in which this is assigned Ann. Hibeni. apud Caoid. Ann. 1310. 

as the real cause. (5) Paris, 103, 194- Ann. Marg. 15. 
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were foreigners, or to deliyer to him their sods and daog^ileff&v 
tlieir brothers and sisters, as hostages for their fidelity (1). 

Yet, \^hile the king thus triumphed oyer his enemies, both fo- 
reigners and natives, he still looked with s<4icititde to the termina- 
tion of his quarrel with Innocent, and laboured to ward off the blow 
which he well knew was meditated against him. With this view he 
orten commenced a negociation with Langton, or the papal enyoys^ 
and as often, with his usual versatitity, refused to perform what he 
had promised. On other points all parties seemed to agree : the 
great subject of difference was the restitution to be made of the 
monies which had been forcibly taken from the clergy. The pontiff 
proceeded with deliberation, and allowed his disobedient son time 
to repent. When the interdict had lasted a year, he fulminated 
against him a bull of excommunication : but the king maintained so 
rigorous a watch at the ports, that the sentence could not be officially 
published in England ; and his theologians maintained that, till it 
were published, it could have no effect. But this partial advantage 
did not allay his apprehensions. Excommunication, he well knew, 
was only a prelude to the sentence of deposition : there could notl>e 
a doubt that Philip, his ancient foe, would seize the opportunity to 
invade his dominions ; and the increasing disaffection of his barons 
added to his perplexity and danger. To check therefore the hostility 
of the king of France, he retained in his service several of the petty 
princes, whose territories lay on the north or south of the limits of 
that kingdom ; and, to fortify himself against the pope, he is said to 
have solicited the aid of Mohammed alNassir, who.had assumed the 
usual appellation of the emir al Moumenim, and by his conquests 
in Spain bad threatened to extirpate Christianity from the south of 
Europe. This secret negociation was intrusted to the prudence of 
two knights, Thomas Hardington and Ralf Fitz-Nicholas, and of a 
clergyman called Robert of London. On their arrival at the palace 
of the Moor, they were successively conducted through several 
apartments lined with guards, whose arms, manners, and apparel, 
excited the wonder of the strangers. The emir himself, a man of 
moderate stature and grave aspect, kept his eyes fixed on a book 
lying before him. Having made their reverences, they presented 
John's letter, which was received and translated by an interpreter. 
It contained, if we may believe the report which was afterwards cir- 
culated, an offer of the English crown to the emir, and a promise on 
the part of John to embrace the Mohammedan faith. In this there 
is probably much exaggeration, though it would be difficult to de- 

(l) Dttiist. 567 • This writer says that Simon others as hostages, but also to surrender his 

de Montfort was to be king— more probably, castle at Fotheringay. Rot. Pat ibid, and 132. 

leader of the barons. See Rot. Pat. 84. for the M2. — In the Mtse fioU of the year is a payment 

disbanding of the army. David, earl of Hunting- of six shiUings to a messenger who Iwought to' 

don, and brother of the Scottish king, was theldng theheads of six l^elshmen, p. 331. 
compell^ not only to delirer his son and some 
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tennine the precise limits at ^hich the desperation of a prince 
would stop, who with John's disposition should fintf himself in 
John's circumstances. The emir put to the envoys several pertinent 
questions respecting the population and strength of the kingdom, 
the age, prospects, and character of the king, and dismissed them 
with general unmeaning expressions of amity. But as they retired, 
he recalled RoberL and adjured him, by his respect for the Chris- 
tian bilh, to say what kind of man his master was. He honestly re- 
plied that John was a tyrant, and would soon be depos^ i>y his sub- 
jects. This was the only audience which they obtained^ Robert 
appears to have been a favourite with the king, who gave to him, 
as a reward of his services, the custody of the abbey of St. Albans, 
a charge from which he contrived to collect for his own use above 
a thousand marks (1). 

Four years at length elapsed, and the king's obstinacy was still 
unsubdued. The archbishop and other 'prelates presented to the 
pope a strong remonstrance, in which they described their own ' 
wrongs and those of the clergy and religious, John's crucrtties and 
impenitence, and the necessity of more powerful measures to pre- 
serve the privileges, and punish the enemy, of the church. Inno- a. o. 
cent with apparent unwillingness had recourse to the last effort of ^^'^ 
his authority. He absolved the vassals of John from their oaths of 
fealty, and exhorted all Christian princes and barons to unite in 
dethroning an impious king, and in substituting another more 
worthy, by the authority of the apostolic see (2). 

John, however, might have laughed ^t the impotent resentment 
of Innocent had no monarch been found willing to undertake the 
execution of the sentence. The pope applied to the king of France*, 
and Philip lent a ready ear to proposals so flattering to his ambi- 
tion (3). A numerous army was summoned to meet at the mouth 
of the Seine ^ and the hopes of the invaders were strengthened by 

(1) Some writers hare rejected this storj : I was held in captivity by the emperor, his mother 
shoiud have rejected h also, had it rested on no Eleanor repeatedly solicited the pontifF to pro- 
better aa^firity than most of the fables related by cure his liberation by the exercise of that aQ< 
Pkris. bJHI cannot disbelieve him, when he thority, which he possessed over all temporal 
asserts that he received it from the mouth of princes. Rym. i. 72—78. Thus also John him* 
Hobert himself. I have, however, ventured to self had, as we have seen, invoked the aid of the 
mnove it from the place which it occupies in same authority to recover Normandy from the 
his history, and to insert it here, for two reasons, king of France. At first, indeed, the popes 
1. Because it occurred during the interdict (Pa- contented themselves with spiritual censures; 
ris, Hist. 205. Vit. Abbat. 1044). 3. It happened but in an age, when oil notions of justice were 
before the great battle of Maradel, which broke remodelled alter the feudal jurisprudence, it was 
the power of the emir, in 1212 (Paris, Hist. 206. soon admitted that princes by their disnbedienoe 
Annal. Waveri. 176). It is inserted at the proper became traitors to God; that as traitors ih^ 
time In his lives of the abbots of St. Albans, ought to forfeit ihcir kin«doms, the fees whi^ 
p. 1044. See for Robert of London the Rot. Pat. they held of God ; and that to pronounce such 
Si. 84. sentence belonged to the pontiff, the vicrgerent 

(2) Paris, 19S- The reader has seen that In* of Christ upon earth. Py these means the servant 
■occnt grounded his temporal pretensions on the of the servants of God became the sovereign of 
right which hf possessed of judging of sin, and the sovereigns, and assumed the rigbt of judging 
of the obligation of oaths (See note p. 38 ). This them tn his court, and of transferring their crowns 
doctrine, hostile as it might be to the indepen* as he thought just. 

dence of sovereigns, was often supported by )he (3) Peris, j9S- 
sovereigns themselves. Thus wbeii . Riehard I. 

11. i 
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Ilie promise df co-(q;)eration from some of the English barons. Nei> 
tber did Join remain an idle spectator of the storm which was ga- 
thering. His first attempt was to amuse or propitiate the pontiff* 
The abbot of fieaulieu with five companions proceeded to Rome. 
iv« 11. Three of them — why the other three were absent we Icnow not — 
^^1^' presented themselves to Innocent, and offered on the part of ihe 
king to accept the terms which he had previously refused. But od 
examination it was found that their powers had bhen made to all six 
conjointly, and thai of oourse no act by a part of them could-l)iDd 
the monarch. The pope, however, was unwilling to lose the op- 
portunity of reclaiming his obstinate son ] and the sub-deacon Pan- 
Mar. 1. dulf was despatched with authority to accept the king's submission, 
provided that before the first of June he would swear, and four ba-> 
rons with him, to fulfil the terms faithfully, and according to cer- 
tain previous explanations (1). In the mean while John made ihe 
most vigorous preparations to repel the invaders. By his orders 
every ship in his dominions capable of carrying six horses was col- 
lected in the harbour of Portsmouth ; and the sheriffs of each county 
Apr.i. summoned to the coast of Kent, under the penalty of culvertage^ 
every man able to bear arms within the limits of their jurisdic- 
Apr- 19« ^^° (^)' '^^ ^^^ sailed across the Channel, captured a squadron at 
the mouth of the Seine, destroyed the ships in the harbour of Fe- 
camp, and burnt the town of Dieppe. But the army was too nume- 
rous for any useful purpose. All who were not bound by oath to 
provide themselves with a coat of mail, or breastplate of iron, or a 
doublet protected with iron scales, were remanded ; and in a few 
days another reduction was found necessary, from the difficulty of 
supplying provisions for the multitude which remained (3). Still 
the king kept under his banners sixty thousand men, ^' sufficient," 
says the historian, ^^ to have defied all the powers of Europe, had 
^^ they been animated with love for their sovereign.'' But the infa- 
tuated prince had laboured, during the whole contest, to alienate 
the affections ^f his subjects. The instances which are recorded of 
his despotism and lust almost exceed belief. This at least is certain, 
that he had revived in aU their severity the odious laws rejecting 
the royal forests, imposed the most arbitrary and oppressive 
taxes (4), troubled and disgraced by the violence and licentiousness 

(I) N«v Ryn. IM- Hot. CUiiu. 136. Hw and perpetual fenitiMk, at manUoned' before, 

ling's HMMengen always took with theaa letten p. 89. 

of eredit for certain sudm of moaej, -wkdtk tibe (8) Chron. Dnnst. S9. 

kinff bound Kinuelf to repay to the lender, on the U) Besides his esaotjons from the laity he had 

pvodnction of the letter and receipt signed by the at Us return from Ireland exacted 40,000/. from 

mesaoigeffs. Eot. Pat. 00. the Cistercian^ and 100*000/. from the other 

P)(>mne. liheros homines et serrientes, .d ^, ^^LlLI^^e'^SH^^JT^uT^^ 
2KXredeUt tcl^JSSTSnn^S '^ «-«« *e40,000 lo 38.300, and tho«.of^.!SS 

z^'tn^'s:::!'^^^^ ::sraiftSe':iS*"T±^'?~2? 

such as had*no land were to serve at the kinS S^XIk i!S!lS*'^»t?!fj^^*''.'^ 

expense.-CnlverUge means in plain BnglSTfi ilIi^*.i?J?K^***'^ ^' ^ "2!!" T^ 

penalty of being a tnm-tail. the colpriTTO ^^t^%^ 'T'^V^u!^ ^/"^ 

liaU, by Uw to the forfeiture of mi propeJ^ V^^ m ""^ "^ 
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of his amours the most nd^le families, and by his suspicions and 
precautions, by demanding at one time the security of hostages, 
and exacting at others the surrender of castles, had converted the 
most powerful barons into iippiacable enemies. Among the sixty 
Ihoysand men arrayed for hi» defence, there was hardly a native on 
whose fidelity he could depend (1). 

While the king lay at Dover, revolving the probable issue of the 
contest, he was visited by PanAulf, the confidential minister of the 
pope, whb in an artfyl speech endeavoured to work on his fears and 
suspicions. Panduif described in lively colours his dangerous situa- 
tion, exaggerated the power and projects of (he king of France, and 
darkly hinted at the discontent and disloyalty of the English barons. 
During his speech the king's mind was agitated by different pas- 
sions. If pride and resentment forbade him to yield, fear and su- 
perstition taught him fo wish for a compromise. He was fully aware 
of the danger which threatened him ) he knew that in his army the 
perfidy of some was certain, the loyalty of all was doubtful. Not 
long before, when he marched to Chester to attack the rebellious 
Welsh, he had defeated the plans of the conspirators by suddenly 
disbanding his army, and sheltering himself within the castle of 
Nottingham (2) : at present fo adopt a similar expedient would be 
(0 seal the act of his deposition. But what on a mind so weak and 
superstitious made the most alarming impression was the prediction 
of Petei^ the hermit, that before the feast of the ascension should be 
past (it wanted but three days to the fatal term) John would have 
ceased to reign. After a long struggle, and with evident reluc- 
tance, he subscribed an instrument, which he had on a former oc- 
casion rejected. By this it was stipulated, that Langton should be 
admitted to the archbishopric of Canterbury; that the exiles, both 
clergy and laily, should be restored to their lands and offices ; that 
all persons imprisoned on account of thalfite quarrel should be libe-- 
rated; that all outlawries s||Ould be reversed, and a promise given 
Ihat such judgments should no longer be pronounced against the 
clergy ; that full restitution should be made for monies unlawfully 
seized, and injuries wantonly inflicted-, and that on the fulfilment 
of these condilionft the sentences of interdict and excommunication 
should be revoked, and the exiled bishops should swear at the king's 
pleasure to be true and faithful subjects. Four of the most powerful 
barons guaranteed with their oaths the performance of these stipu- 
lations on the part of John (3). 

This happened on the thirteenth of May. The next day was 
spent by John, his council, and the papal minister, in secret and 

(l) Pari*, 196 — 7> Of this large amy aeon* gratuities from the king on the 8th, nth, and 

sMtrahie portion consisted of Flandricans and 13th of May. See the accoants in the Mise Roll. 

W/dsbmen. The latter amoonted to 13,000 men. 263— 5- 

As the knights, natWe and foreign, readied ^2) Paris, 194- Ann. Marg. 15. 

Canterbnry to join the army, th«y received (3) Paris, 197* Rym- i- 170. 
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anxious consullatioo. On the following morning, in the church of 
the templars, the king, surrounded by the prelates, barons, and 
knights, put into the hands of Pandulf a charter subscribed by him- 
self, one archbishop, one bislibp, ntof earls, and three barons. This 
instrument testified, that the king, as an atonement for his offences 
against God and the church, had determined to humble himself, in 
imitation of him who for our sake had humbled himself even unto 
death ; that he had, therefore, not through fear or force, but of his 
own free will, and with the unanimous c(^nsent of his baroife, granted 
to God, to the holy apostles Peter and Paul, to pope Innocent, and 
Innocent's rightful successors, the kingdom of England and the 
kingdom of Ireland, idhe held of him and of the Roman church in 
fee, by the annual rent of one thousand marks, with the reservation 
to himself and his heirs of the administration of justice, and all the 
rights of the crown (1). He then took in the usual manner an oath 
of fealty to the pope ; the very same oath which Vassals look to their 
lords. He swore that he would Im faithful to God, to the blessed 
Peter, to the Roman church, to pope Innocent, and to Innocent's 
rightful successors; that he would not, by word, or deed, or assent, 
abet their enemies to the loss of life, or limb, or liberty; that he 
would keep their counsel, and never reveal it to their injury; and 
that he would aid them to the best of his power to preserve *and 
defend against all men the patrimony of St. Peter, and especially 
the two kingdoms of England and Ireland (2). The next day the 

« • 

(1) Paris, 199. AmiaL But. S70* Regist. it amoanted to 190/- 8x-, paid from the difFerant 
Autent. Inn. 111. fol. 154. It was expressly dioceses in the following proportions, as I 
provided, that besides the lOOO marks, the annual transcribed diem ex Regist.^utent. Inn. III. in 
payment of the Peter-pence should be continued, the Vatican library. 

'• *• /. i. /. s. 

Canterbury...... 7 18 Lincoln 42 Hereford 6 

Rochester 5 12 Chichester.... 8 Bath U & 

London 16 10 Winchester.. 17 8 Salisbury 7 

Norwich 21 10 Exeter 9 5 Coventry 10 5 

Ely 5 ^Worcester.... 10 5 York 11 10 

In a letter to his legate in England Innocent but will do homage, if he should chance to be in 
complains that the real amount collected by the the pop^ presence : fidditatem seeundom sob- 
bishops was abo at 1000 marks more. Probably scriptam formam fadmus et juramus, et boma- 
they retained for themselTes the excess abore ginm ligeum in praisentia, D. Papae, si coram 
the sum originally transmitted to Rome in the eo esse poterimus, faciemui. The same reading 
Saxon times Rym. i. 182- . occurs in the copy printed in the new edition of 

(2> Here I may observe, 1«. that if we believe Rymer, i. ill. That it is thetrue reading no one 
Malt. Paris, this very extraordinary transaction can doabt, who recollects that it is that which 
arose out of a judicial sentence pronounced at was sent by Pandulf to Rome; yet in Paris fide- 
Rome— juxta quod Roma; fuerat sententiarnm, litatem is omitted, and' the passage proceeds thus 
p. 198- But this is one of the fables which — fecinms et juravimus- homagium ligeum in 
aboundin the pages of that writer. No mention prassentia Pandulphi; si coram Domino Papa 
of sudi sentence, no allusion to it, is to be found esse poterimus, eidem faciemus, 3°. In the new 
in any other historian, nor in the instructions Rymer we have a paper which seems to have 
given to Pandulf, nor in the correspondence been a news letter, but by whom it was written, 
between that mini&ter and the pope, collected in or what credit it may deserve, we know not. 
the register of Innocent in the Vatican library. This paper appears to favour the opinion that 
The expression can with truth refer to nothing John did homage— fideliUtem fecit el homagiiun 
but to the instrument which John had signed on per juramentum taais sacrosanctis evangeliis, et 
the 13th. 2°. Paris also represento Pandulf as per cartamsuam, quam jam Roma; transmisit per 
receivingintbenameofthepontiff the homage nuncios sues, p. 112 But if we reflect that 
of John, and trampling in his pride on the money homage was never done by oath, we shall see 
which the king ofTered as part of the tribute, that fidelitatem fecit must be construed with per 
All this appears to be fiction. That the homage juramentum, and homagium with per caitam. 
is so, cannot be ddubted. In the rogister of In- In no other way can the assertion be true. Both 
■ooent the words of John are, not that he does, these instruments Are published with erroneous 
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feast of Ihe ascension, trfe period flxed by the hermit, was to the May i$. 
Idng a day of anxiety aiid suspense. As ^oon as it was passed, he 
condemned Peter and his son as false prophets, and ordered them 
to be dragged at the tails of horses, and hanged on gibbets. The 
Jaslice of the sentence was denied by many, who contended that 
the king, by swearing fealty to the, pope, had verifled their pre- 
ffiction. 

This transaction has heaped eternal infamy on the memory of 
John. Efery epithet of reproach has been expended by writers and 
readers against the pasillanimity of a prince, who could lay the 
crown of England at the foot of a foreign priest, and receive it from 
him again as his vassal and tributary. It was certainly a disgraceful 
act : }»ut there ar^ some«considerations, which, if they do not re- 
move, will j|t least extenuate his offence. Though the principles of 
morality are .unchangeable, our ideas of honour and infamy perpe- 
tually va^f with the ever-varying state of society. To judge impar- 
tially of our ancestors, we are not to measure their actions by the 
standard of our present manners and notions : we should transport 
ourselves back to the age in which they lived, and take into the ac- 
count their politiQifl iiiatlttttions, their principles of legislation and go- 
vernment, l"*. Now in the thirteenth century there was nothingso very 
degrading in the state of vassalage. It was the condition of most of the 
princes of Christendom. Even the king of Scot^d was the vassal of 
the king of England, and the king of England the vassal of the king of 
France; the one for the lands, whatever they were, which he held of 
the English crown, the other for his transmarine territories; and 
both were frequently seen in public on their knees, swearing fealty, 
and doing homage to their feudal superiors. John himself had been 
' present when William the Lion subjected the Scottish crown to tho^ 
English ; and it was but nine years since Peter, the king of Arragon,. 
bad voluntarily become the vassal of Innocent, and bound himself 
and his successors to the yearly payment of two hundred and fif^ 
ounces of gold to the holy see(l). Nor were similar precedents 
wanting in his own family. He knew that his father Henry, power- 
ful as he was, had become the feudatory of pope Alexander III.; 
ani that his brother,* the lion-hearted Richard, had resigned his 
croiwto' th^^emperor of Germany, and consented to hold it of him 
by the payment of a jieariy rent. John in his distress followed these 
examples ; and the result seems to have recommended his conduct 
to the imitation of the Scottish patriots, who, to defeat the claim of 
his grandson Edward I., acknowledged the pope for their supeRor 
lord, and maintained that Scotland had always been a fief of the 

titles in die new Rymer. The oath of fealtj it may obsenre thai, though in the printed copies 

entided forma homagii/ and die news letter of Fans it appears as part of the text, it is not 

oeitificatio ahsolotionis, thoiigh that absolntioa to be foond in Wendorer, and occars in the MS, 

did not take plaee till sodm months after tlw oqly as a marginal nota added hy some anknoWt» 

letter was written. With raqiect to the story of penon, and is therefore of no authority. 
.Faadnlf trampling in Us pride on the money, 1 (1} Zuxitai Indicol. rer. Amg. 1. i. Triret, t4T' 
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church of Rome (1). 2®. Neither is thebladte of this traDsaclion lobe 
confined to the king^ It must be shared with him by the great council 
of the barons, his constitutional advisers, the very men who two years 
later extorted from him the grant of their liberties on the plain of 
Runnymead. The cession was made by their advice and with their 
consent : whence it may be fairly presumed that there was some» 
thing in the existing circumstances which would justify the king, as 
fiir as he was concerned. Som^.writers have imagined that their 
motive was the hope of averting the threatened invasion, or if it 
could not be averted, of at least preserving John on-|he throne by 
the intervention of the same power, which had so nearly precipi- 
tated him from it. There is, however, some reason to believe that 
It originated with the barons themselves, who eagerly grasped at 
the opportunity of humbling the pride, and checking ihe violence 
of the despot, whom they abhorred; From that moment' they began 
to demand the grant of their liberties. On his refusal Ihe^ appealed 
by their agents to the gratitude of the pope, now become his and 
their sovereign, reminding him that '' it was not to the good will of 
^^ the king, but to them, and the compulsion which they had eua- 
^^ ployed, that he was jindebted for his superiority over the English 
^^ crown (2).'' Innocent, however, supported the cause of his vassal ; 
and the barons transferred their allegiance to Louis, the son of 
Philip. The men, who could thus place on the throne the heir of 
the French monarchy, were certainly capable of subjecting it to the 
feudal control of the head of their church. 

The transactions at Dover were soon known on tt^e opposite side 
of the channel, and Pandulf himself hastened to detail the particulars 
to the kuxg of France^ who lay with a powerful army at Boulogne. 
At the news his hopes of acquiring the English crown, the dreanoi 
-of his ambition, melted away ; and his discontent exhausted itseljf in 
Invectives against the selOsh, perfidious policy of the pontiff. To 
Us council he proposed to continue the enterprise; but was inter- 
rupted by Ferrand, earl of Flanders, a secret aUy of the English 
monarch, who observed that he should not deem it a duty to follow 
his lord in an unjust expedition. These words excited a violent 
dispute : charges and recriminations were i|rown fi-om one to the 
other; and Philip closed the debate with a solemn declaraMoB, that 
either Flanders should be annexed to'^the crown of France, or 
France should become a province of Flanders . 'l^wa^e* of his danger, 
the count immediately fled: Philip hastily followed his footst^^; 
Caasel, Ipres, and Bruges were reduced ; and the Ff cmch army eo- 
cam|>ed under the walls of the strong city oC Ghenik 

(1) See ohap. iy. of tUs volume. eonetus, feeistis. This passage appears to ine 

(2) Qnod Tos annnnm reditnm donuBO Papae decisWe of the part takea by the barons. It is 
et ecdes i i B Bio«aaiM> eoncessislaa, et alios honores contained in a private letter to John htuok his 
quos ecdesise ,&oinaiuD exhibuii^, mm sponte, agent at Rove ^ym. i. 189)» who rei>oitB the 
nee ex devotione, imo ex timore) et {fer tot assertionsof thebarotts to the pentiff. 
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' It was fortunate for Ferrand that the English navy lay at this 
momenl in the habour •f Portsmoath, and was ready to put to sea. 
Seyen hundred knights with a numerous body of infantry embarked 
on boaM of five hundred ships, and steered for Che harbour of 
Swyne. The French fleet, which, according to the testimoiiy of 
^igord, the chaplain ofPhilip, amounted to more than thrice that 
number, had already arrifed : but a part only could be admitted 
within the pert of Damme ; and the remainder had been left without 
nify protection by the troops, who were employed in plundering the 
neighbouring villages. This unexpected meeting was most fortunate 
ior the English. The French mariners opposed but a feeble re^ 
sisfanee ; three hundred sail, laden with mililary stores and pro- 
lisions, were' captured; more than one hundred were burnt; and 
tlie others maintained a doubtful combat within the port against 
their assailants and the inhabitaots. The whole fleet might hate 
bee» destroyed, had not the temerity of the English commander, 
WMtiam lheiiongsword,ear! of Sali^Mry, and the king's Hlegifimate 
Sr&tber, InAiced him to divide his forces ; and by sending a part In 
pursuit of the plunderers, to prolong the contest tiff the French 
amy arrived from Ghent. The English were now driven to their 
ships with the loss of two thousand men ; an advantage which, 
however, did not indemnify Philip for ttie former disaster. He had 
lost the means of suppovting his army in Flanders^ or of conveying 
it to England. He burnt Damme and the remains of his fleet; and 
after a short and ingtortous campaign returned in sallen disoontent june. 
to hn own frontiers. Ferrand recovered hts territory as hf as 
St-OmerCl). 

.« Tlw consequences of the Iransacttai at Dover now began to 
onfeid themsrtves^ John had consented that the owtlaws, bo(h laity 
atf deargy, should return to their native country ; but, as Utile re- 
llanee could be placed on the word of the king, it had been stipulated 
that twenty-four barons should engage to protect them ttom insutt 
or injury. Instrimients to this tdfllect had been executed and de- 
lifere#io lohff ; but, instead of transmitting, be retained (hem in 
hw posiN»8sion. He still cherished a lingering hope that some for- 
tunate accident might enable him to break bis engagements, and 
throw oil the stiaokles with which he felt himself galled. The suc- 
cess of hiB fleet encouraged that hope; He forgot the conditions of 
the latfe paeiflcatfon ; and, to carry the war into France, summoned 
all his retainers to meet hiof at Portsmouth. But when he ordered 
them to embark, the barons refused to obey, and insisted that he 
should previously recalt^ihe exiles. The king was compelled to ac- 
quiesce ; and i^ his invitatton Langton, the bishops of London, Ely, 
Hereford, Ljncoin, andJBath, the prior and monks of Ghristchurch, 

(1) Paris, 199, 200. Chron. DHiut.M.Rigord,54. 
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July 16. and their compaoions, returned. They met at Winchester : John 
and the cardinal embraced \ and the sentej^ce of excommunication 

July 20. was publicly revoked at the entrance of the cathedral. But the arch- 
bishop had previously required him to repeat his oath ofrfealty lo 
the pontiff, and to swear that he would abolish all illegal customs, 
restore to every man his rights, and revive the laws of (he good 
king Edward; words of vague and uncertain import to the multi- 
tude, but sufficiently understood by the few who had been initiated 
in (he secret (1). 

J^ng. 4. The king now hastened again to Portsmouth, ordered the troeps 
to embark, and with a favourable wind set sail for the French coast. 
He reached the island of Jersey with a few ships-, but found that 
none of the barons had followed him. They, under the plea (hat the 
time of their service was expired, had repaired to a council at 
St. Alban's, in which Fitz-Peter, the Justiciary, presided. Their 
resolves were issued in the form of royal proclamations, which or- 
dered the laws granted by Henry I. to be universally observed; and 
denounced capital punishment against the sherilTs, - foresters^'^dlr 
officers of the king, who should exceed the strict line of their duly. 
If it be asked why the laws of Henry I. were substituted for those 
of Edward, the answer is easy. The latter could be collected only 
from the doubtful testimony of tradition : but it was assumed thai 
they had been embodied in the charter which Henry had granted al 
his accession (2). 

In the mean time John had landed, breathing revenge against the 
traitors, .who had abandoned their sovereign. He determined lo 
punish their disobedience by military execution ; and had advanced 
as far as Northampton, when he was overtaken by the primate^ 
who reminded him that it was the right of the accused to be tried 
and judged by their peers. '^ Rule you the church,** replied flte 
king, " and leave me to govern the §>ate." He continued his march 
to Nottingham, and at Nottingham he was again assailed by 
Langton. That prelate repeated lys former observation; asserted 
that the barons were ready to answer in the king^s court^^ aM con- 
cluded by declaring, that if John persisted to refuse (hem the justice; 
of a trial, he should deem it his d^ty to excommunicate every 
person, with the exception of the king himself, who should engage 
in so impious a warfare. John yielded with reluctance, and for the 
sake of form summoned the accused to appear on a certain day 
before him or his justices (3). 
Au-. 33. Three weeks bad scarcely elapsed since the meeting at St. Alban's, 
when a second meeting was convened at Sy PauFs in Loudon. Its 
ostensible object was to ascertain the damages sustained l^ the 
outlaws during the late quarrel. But Lai^ton called the barons 

(I) Paris, 201. Ryra. i. 171, 172. Annal. (2) PAris,20l. 
Waver. 178. (a) Paris. 201. 
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« 

asiSe^ read |p them the charter of U^ry, and comments on its 
provisions. They answered by load acclamations ; tfnd the arch-' 
bishop, taking adyantage of their enthusiasm, administered to them 
an oath, by which they bound themseAres to eaph other to conquer 
(ft die in Ihe d^fegce of their liberties (J)" * ^ 

YiB shall now witness an importai^t chanige^ in the politics o^he 
pontiff, Hithertcrhe had supported the cause of the primate and 
barons : henceforth he will espouse the interests of t}^ king*. The Sept. 29. 
cardinal Nicholas, bishop of Tusculura, arrived with (he title of 
legate, and with instruCtionr la little the amotint of the restitu- 
tion to^be made to the ouHai^s, and, Vhen that was done, ta 
take dS the interdict: JSIm immediately sought to secure the 
good will of Ihis envoy> Not onl^ did he repeat before hini the 
joath of fealty which he had alr^dy taken in presence of Pandulf, 
but he did homage to. him as the papal Representative, though 
by his pra^ious ligreement he wHs bound to do. it to the ponUff in 
person only (2). • , ^ * / 

Three Successive assemblies, howe^r, were Held without any 
result. The losses^ of the sufferers, whose property had been 
pillaged, woods felled, and houses biinrnt, were so enormous,* that 
the king woifld not, perhaps coukl not, Yepaif llieip. At leqf tb Ihe d«c s 
demands of the inferior claimants w^e postponed; thefiaymentof 
fiAeen thousand marks relaxed the importunity Of the prelates; and 
it was reso^fed ]|y ^common consent, tlUt the decision of the em- 
troversy should b^teferred^ the equUy of the pontifT. Afler hearing 
the arguj^ents on lipth sfd&', Jnnocent gave ^ tnitifftory award, by 
which it^s^as ordered that the Jijng should pay to the bis'bops fort)^ 
thousand jparks, inbluding the sums already received; that^be 
should give. securit^b. for the disc)iat'g(^,cff %jfy other damages lb be 
hereafter awardbd by ype pontiff; and that 'the interdict should be 
immedial^ly reci^lled. ' '. ^ *' 

John, in the mean time, cpifident ^in the support ofHie pope, 
and unoppdsed by ihe^atptuipacy of his barons, had »iiled to the 
eoast of Poitou, had beenjoined by the lord^ in the neighbourhood, ' 
and had penetrated to iY^ city of An^^^rs. Th^ he was found by ^^^^ 
the messengers Q*om Rome; who^ having received his oath that he jai>e'i7. 
would obsess the papal award, ^aslen^ to Igngiand, and revoked ^'^'^' 
the interdict, after it {lad lasted more than^ix years. John im- 
mediatel^y marched to^n^rds Brelagne ; but his progress was arresild 
by the atrivaf of Loui^, the son of Philip; and frohi that moment 
bdth armies, aSit;^ereby mutual (on^nt, suffereddhe war to linger, 
and waited the i^ue of^H^ caniptfign in the north. There (he allies 
of Jdfin, Otto), Ihe emperor of Germany (3), Serrand, earl of 

fl) ^A»,29%9 Annal. W«vcr. iVi. fiddilatis. As soon as Innocent 'rcMired tlie 

(2) See Neir Bym«r,4. 115. 'The OM. i. i1$. intelligmice, he wrote to signify his acce^nce 

Here afain we baT«»the same mistahe in the of the gift (Nor. 4)- SeeN^Rym. i. 117. 

(itic of 'ftNOva hdmagii' for forma jvramenti (S) Otho wasson to Henry the Lion, dokeof 
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FlandeA, and WilHaiii, ei0l of Boalogoe, liad Joteej the English 
(brces under the earl of Selilfaiiry, and hastened at the head of 
more than one hundred thousand men to inyade the Frcneh ter- 
rilorj. *To this torrent Philip eouM not oppose half the nuaniier of 
combatants ; but the deflci^cy was supplied by^tbe spirit and gal* 
lanlry of his followers^ the flqiwer of the cfaiTalry of France.' -The 
armies met at BouvinesJ an obscure village on the river Marque, 
July 37. between Lisl^and Tournay. Of the action winch fioUpwed, so fatal 
to the prospects of John, so ftaktering to the vanity of Philip, I shall 
not pretend to gife the details : a fisw adecdotes of the principol 
ieaders may prove islei^ling to the reader. S. Phiiip ««s^ at one 
time in the. most imminent danger. TriisliOg to the temper of bis 
nrmour, he had fearlessly rushecl into the midst of the comtetanls. 
A G^manon foot, who espied aih oj^liing between his vis6r and 
cuirass, made a desperate pash at bis throat with a barbed laiiee« 
He lAissed his aim : but flie hook^eaught the strap of ifle helmet, 
and the king was dragged from his horse. Though the sfMier ttept 
his h(dd, Philip hose on his' feet. Otho hastened to oiwfpower bis 
enemy ; while the French knights rushed fb^ward to rescue their 
soveveign.. After a desperate Ctmflict h€ was disengaged, remousiled 
his^prs^, and cgmliiiied (ke battle. % The emperor Anild boast of 
having escaped from ecpj^ dinger. He wielded with both hands a 
one^dged sword of enormous weight, and at each stroke stnnned 
or UQhorsed a^ opponent, during the batlle beji^ Ihgse chars^rs 
killed umi^r himt. On ooe of^hese eoQasions, Di^Barr^, an athleHc- 
knight, seiztng'him' rqnand the waisA, ^aiS^aVour^ to» carry >ifli off : 
.aor^was it'wiihout diinculty that Iiq yvas liberated by thewsfforts of 
hi^uards. Oj^ another £e received on has brtast a shr^^e fren a 
^Mtili-axe, which was^0pl^^*b^ the strength of his etdras^ A 
second stroke w<>ul^dect his horse on the l|ead -, alid the animal, 
impatient of^pain, wheeled round, and earned J:iiin o#t of the 
combat. 3. The earl of Salijflbury ch^ced to meet the l^ishop of 
Beauvais. .The captivity of that pretite had* not estin^uished his 
passion for fighting : but his only weafk>n was a eiub, that he might 
not^ as he pretended, shed Ijilo'bd in violation of the canons. With 
a single stroke he brought the earl to the ground, |nd ntadeiiim his 
prisoner. 4. The sar^of Boulogne oi^ of respect for the Sunday, 
had proposed io defer^he engagement to the^roorrew, and. had been 
^caHed a cewstpd and, traitor for Ins ad.viee. ^Whan his companions 
41^, he refused to accompany them j &ught till hishofse wds luMed ^ 

Soxony^ and nephew to. John. After the doadk of n^i^nt, his tojnAer protestor. He waA osconinui* 

llenry VL^ emperor of (^rmanyi he opposed the uicated- Innocent and the king of FrauceTormed 

claim of Philip, duke of Suafoia, the Brother of a lea|;uc inEavcAr of Frederii!; son to Henry VI., 

the deceased prince. After an vnisuccessful war, who was crowded hy the poutiff. Otho, uariiie 

he was freed fhnn his competitor by the hand to oppose hi« rivftl, retired to .hie patrimonial 

of anacnssin, abd obtained the imperial crown, estates at BPun«wiok, audeheerfaUyenleped into 

By advancing ptetensi^t which he bad formerly the leagueAgataet his euemgr, the French king. 
aband«ined» lie incufred the reseatnaeat of In' 
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aiid at last, unable to rise, surrendered toDe Guenn, bishop ele€t 
or.lgi^nlis, who had rtfused to carcy. arnl«, but at the request of 
iPbiiip had undertaken to marshal ttis forces, and to regulate their 
movements. 5. But the piaa, whise captivity afforded the king the 
grieatcilt pleasure, was the .earl of Flaoders, hi& iuveterato enemy. 
He w^s wounded and taken* Philip conducted him to Paris, ex- 
posed him to the derision of the citizens, and coiifiQed him in a 
di^eon during the rest of his reigii (1). 

%e defeat at Bouvines broke alf the measui:es of John, wl)p 
solicited and obtained frodt Philip a truce for five years, and re- sept. 
turned from an inglottous campaign in Fraaoe to -a sItH more^''^*'^ 
inglorious contest in Englfiid, On the 2(Mh of November the barons Nov. 20. 
assembled at the abbey of St. Edmund's, under the preteoce of cele> 
hrating the festival of the patron saint : their real object was to 
mature their plan of future opefatio^s, without awakening tBe 
sus|acion of their sovereign. Many secjfet meetings were held : the 
different liber^e$ for which they were to contend were accurately 
defined \ and it was determined to demand them in a body when .the 
king should hold his court at the festival of Gbrivstmas. 'Before they 
separated, they advanced singly to the high attar> and took a sirfemn 
oath to withdraw their allegiance, if Jdhn should rejeet their claims \ 
and to levy war upon him, yjl he should gracnlvilli<^». At Christ^As 
he was at Worcester; but whether he had received tntelligencefpf 
their design, or was alarmed at the so&itude qf his court, he departed 
suddenly, proceeded to London, an^^ut himself up in the Temple. 
The confedecates followed ii>«reat numbers, and on the ^ast of t^e a ». 
Epipbanir presented their demands. The king at first assumed an jan.^a. 
ak of superiority^ and insisted not only that (hey should recede from 
such claims, but shouM assure him under their bands and seals tbat 
Ihey would never make th^ again. The bishop of Windiester, 
the earl of Qgl^ter, and the lorcl William Brewer, consented : t&e 
others obstinately refused. He liad then recourse to delay -, and 
offered, on Ujye security of^he-pftlibishQp ofCanteii)ury,.tt^ bishop 
of Ely, and the earl of Pembroke/lo gi^e them a satisfactory 
answer at th% following Easjipr. This {^oposal, after puch hesita- 
tion, ^as accepted (2). ^ *• . ♦ 

The interval was spent by the king fh ehde^Ours tfe fortify himself Jan. i.v 
agahist ttijs fbrmldabte combination. He garrisoned hisLcaslles, sent 
fo FhiBdefis and' Poitou for the foreign' knights, 'who had.^tered 
his service ; and sought at home to secur^ file good will .of the clergy . 
01 IhQ manner in which, according to the pap^i s^vard, *he had 
iiidemnifidl the sufferers under thc^nterdict, that body couiii not 
feasooabl/Wnplattt : but ^is contin^ interference in the election 

* 

(1) See Pwis, 211-. Gaguin, K vi. Rigftrd^ (>1. Rymer. i. tf4- 185- By some mistake i| is. placed 
63. (Hii.I. Brit. JMiilip. 1. X. xi. " aqaoiig the fecordi of the year 12l4> but cvi- 

(2) Compare P«ris» 818, 81 3» with tihe letter in dcntly relates to tnnsactimis of 1219. 
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bf.prelates vas still coBsMered by them as an intolerable yiolation 
of their rights. Jn the more eatfif P^^ ^ of his reign it was seldom 4hat 
be would consent toihe appointment of a new bishop or abbot ; and, 
when permission was at last extofted, he generally summoned i|ie 
electors to appear before him or his commissioners, not that they 
might exercise their own judgment in, the selection, but thai they 
might do the royal bidding, and give their votes in favour of the 
ma ''oy^r"^"^^"®®^)* Dujjinglhejjx years of the interdict many bislmp- 

iniy 13. ribs and abbeys had become vacant : and ^fter his reconciliation with 

the pontiff he ordered the phapters to proceed to new elections, but 

in his presenbe, wherever he might be, eitier in England or on the 

A. ». continent (2). The archbfshop i^monstraUd ; a negotiation followed ; 

jMn/ii. and the result was, an agreement that tWb electors should be left to 
t|yBir own choice, and that, wh^ n the king was absent, the royal 
assent should be given by commission (3). Though atter this a few 
instances of free election occur (4), in general the monarch signiOed 
his Insure under the modest form of a request, bui a request in- 
tended to operate as a command (5), and despised the murmurs of 
tba aggrieved, as long as he was free from alairm from any other 
mi ^^^^' N^^5 however, when he saw the lay baronage combined 

Jan. 15. against him, he deemed it prudent to secure the support of Ihg 
clergy ^ and withHiat view granted to them spontaneously a charter 
ot^ee election, which provided that the custody of all cathedral, 
collegiate^ and conventual churfbes, when they became vacant, 
should, 03 was usual, be vested in the crown 5 that whenever the 
rfijal license to elect a new prelate wSs asked, it should be imme- 
diately granted, and that if it were refused, it should still be lawful 
to proceed to the election 5 that no influence should be used to 
prevent the electors from choosing whom they pleased ; and that 
wjien the prelate elect was presented' to the king, he should not 
refuse his approbation, unless lawful reasons could be assigned for 

Feb. 2. the refusal. Having thus, as he hoped^ mollified the clergy, h© 
ordered the sheriffs toisseraWe Ihefufeemen of the different counties, 
and tender to them the oall^^of allegiance ; and, to obtain for himself 
the security,. which the church gave h^the crusaders, he look the 
cross, and engiged-by vo^lo wage war against thet infidels (B). 



^a; JSo« wqnantar in tiransmannasj^rfts, si was taken in commutation. But this indulnmce, 

rforte in Anglia nos oon invenerint^'ltot,. Claus. as it was called, was confined to tbe sole case,- 

S^iK***"* '*^*" **»« ejpeditioi\had been undertaken from 

JJ; **>»*■ 160. motives of piety alefce. If the pilgrlnr had m- 

>;< ^ 2* ^^'* - ft. *•"*' w honour in view, he ^afwamed that he 

[5) HM. ClaiM. 181.- The real meaning of Hs waa^slill subject to the ancient discipline. Qui* 

request w betrayed to us by Rs i^tractiona^at ciuiaue pn, sola devotiftnr, n<in pro honoris aot 

the 8am<Hime to his eommi«sioners, who were to vmwdx srileptione, ad liberandam ecclesiam Dei 

Pfe^f wj a* *• *wHoii, and not to lUow i«iy BiihKalem pMfectus fuerit, iter iUud pro omoi 

one but the king s nominee to be cfaoseti. Bujus- poinitentia ei reputctur> Con. Cbramon. can. u. 

hbrt aUennspewonA exclusA. Bot. Pat. IM. -.•»# second privUert was, that till th«ir wk 

{%) Paris, 313. 221 . New Rym.. 1. 126. I ought turn their persons, gooSs. and estates were plac«i 

perhapt to have mentioned on a former occasion under the protection of the church. It was. 
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Bolb parties had despatch^ messengers to Rome, to solicit the 
protection of their feudal superior. But it was in ^^afn. that the 
kirons appealed to the gt*alitude of Innocent : he deemed it his 
interest and duty to support the cai^se of his vassal. In a letter to Mar. it. 
Langton he inyeighed against the injustice of refusing to John those 
rights, which had been peaceabif;f)ossessed by the crown in the 
reigns of his father and brother ; insinuated that the archbishop 
bimseif was accused of being the fonle&tflr of the disturbance^, and 
commanded him to exect .all his authority to restore harmony 
between the king and his Vassals. In another to the barons he 
reprehended them for seeking to extort by violence what they should 
have asked as a favour \ and promised; if they would behave with 
moderation and humility, to interpose his good office^;, and obtain 
for them from (he king whatever they could reasonably expect. In 
both lie annulled by his. own authority all confederacies formed 
since the pacification of Dover ; and forbade, under the penalty of 
excommunication, any such to be formed for the future (1). 

In Easter week the barons assembled at Stamford, and with two Apr. i». 
thousand knights, their esquires and followers, proceeded to 
Braakley. The king lay at Oxford, and commissioned the archbishop Apr. 37. 
of Canterbury, and the earls of I^mbroke and Warenne, to go and 
ascertain their demands. They brought him back a paper of the 
same import with that which had been presented to him before ; 
and, as soon as he had heard it read, he exclaimed. '^ They might 
^'as well have demanded my crown. Do they think I will grant 
'^them liberties, which will make me a slave (2)?'' The commis- 
sioners were remanded, with instrcH^tions to appeal in the first place 
to'the pope, the feudal lord of England^ and protector of all who had 
taken the cross ^ then to offer the abolition of the evil customs which 
bad been introduced during his reign, and that of his brother; and, 
if this did not give satisfaction, to add that he was also willing to be 
guided by the advice of his court with respect to any grieyartces 
which might have arisen during the time of his father Henry II* 
By the barons these proposals were received as mere evasions ; and 
an answer was returned, that they would be content ^ilh nothing 
short of their original demands. Pandulf, and Simon, bishop of 
Exeter, the king's advisers, contended that the primate was bound 
to excommunicate the barons in obedience to the order of the 
pontiff : but Langton replied that hb was better acquainted with the 
intentions of Innocent*, and that, unless the king dismissed the 
foreign troops, whom he lately introduced into the kingdom, be 

indeed, proper tliat per3ons wbo ventured their tke mere purpose of eluding the ponnit oF their 

Hres for a caiue, whidi was denned the caiue of creditors* or of Bnapendiof the actions which^had 

all chiisteDdom, ahoold be exempt frmn yexa< been commenced against them. 

tioQs exactions daring their absence ; but it was (t) Rym. i. 196, 197* 

crael to debar diose, who had jnst cbims against • (3)^ It was probably the same instrument which 

<lw rnnaditrsi from Uie prosecution of their rignts is primed in the Leges Saxonico*, p. 355, and iu 

daring the same time. Many took the cross for the statutes of the realm, i. 0> 
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Should Ihink it bis duly to exeommaniciite them, and to oppose 
May 10. (hem with all his power. As a last resource, John offered to refer 
the matters in dispute to four persons to be chosen by the barons, 
four others to be chosen by himself, with the pope for the ninth -, 
and to abide by the decision of all or the major part of the umpires (1). 
This was i^lso refused : the bart)ns proclaimed themselves the army 
of God and his holy churchy and elected Robert Fitz-Walter for their 
commander. They imthtdlately invested Northampton. Fourteen 
days were wasted in ft-uitless attempts to corrupt the fidelity of the 
garrison, which consisted of foreigners ; and to carry the fortress 
without military engines was a dangerous and hopeless task. At 
Bedford they were more fortunate. The governor opened the gates, 
and at (he same moment an invitation was received from some of 
May 17. the principal citizens of the metropolis. They marched immediately, 
halted not during the night, and reached London in the motoing. 
It was Sunday : (he inhabi(ants were in (he churches, and the gates 
stood open. The city was immediately occupied; and (tie con- 
federates, elated with (heir success, despatched letters (o the barons 
and knights, who had not hitherto declared themselves, stating their 
object, (heir resources, and their de(ermina(ion to treat as enemies 
all who did not Join "(he army of God and of the holy church." 
This menace had the intended effect. Those who were not convinced 
by (heir arguments yielded to the fear of their resentment (2;. 

The loss of his capital proved to the king that his crown was now 
at stake. To retain it, he had submitted to become the vassal of a 
foreigner : for the same purpose, why should he not submit to the 
demands of his barons? They might indeed require oaths and 
piledges : but in his estimation oaths ceased to bind, when they could 
be viola(ed with impunity, and his heart was callous to the sufferings 
which his perfidy might entail on his friends. He assumed an air of 
cheerfulness -, informed the confedb'rales that he was ready to grant 
their petitions ; and requested them lo name a day and a place for 
the cdnli^rence. Runnymead, situated between Staines and Windsor, 
^nne 15, ^ds the sicene of this important negotiation. On the one side stood 
jPilz-Walter, and the majority of the barons and nobility of England ; 
on the other sate the king, accompanied by ei^ht bishops, Pandulf, 
the papal envoy, and fifteen gentlemen. These attended as his trusty 
advisers : but the hostile sentiments of many were equally known 
^0 him and to his opponents. The instrument, containing the 
demands oT the confederates, was presented to him, with certain 
securities which the knowledge of his habitualperfidy had suggested. 
Jt was required that he should disband, and send out of the kingdom, 
every foreign officer with his family and followers; (bat for two 

(l) Compare Paris, 213, and New Rym. i. 128, (?) Paris, 214. 
yrhh. John's account in his letter to the pope. 
Bymer, i. 200, 201. 
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moDUMi lODjer (be karoos s^)Uld reUun poseessioa of the cily, aad 
the archbishop of (he Tower,,'of London ; tha( a oommittee of (weD(y- 
flre barons should be appointed wi(h full power (o decide all claims 
io codf<Mnity with (he charier of liberties ^ that the freemen of every 
county should be at liberty, ai^d, if they were unwilling, should 
reeeive a royal order, to swear obedience to the committee of barons, 
and even to (ake up Sirros at their command ; thatif the king violated 
these eoadidoDS, the city and Tower of London should be retained, 
and war might be lawAilly levied against him ; and that he should 
give a written promise, and the written propiii^ o^ the bishops and 
of Pandulf, never to dbiBin from the pope any instrument to the 
prejudice of (bese concessions, nor (omake use of such inslrument, 
if it were obtained. From (his last demand the barons were induced 
to recede. They ^contented themselves wjth the king's promise : 
the olher articles, with a few modiflcations, were moulded in(o the^ 
forms of a charter, and si^^scribed by John. Then, as 'they had<fnnci9. 
previously ^^ defied him," (hat is^ publicly withdrawn their fealty, 
they renewed their homage and s^tegiance ^ and he, on his part, 
look (hem again for his liege me«, and gran(e(|j[o t)iem (heir former 
esiales and honours (1). 

This charter is celebrated in history as the supposed basis on 
which are founded (he liberties of Englishmen. It is not, however, 
to be considered as forming a new code of law, or even as an a((emp( 
to inculcaie (he great principles of legislation, lis framers meant 
not to disturb or improve the national jurisprudence -. their only 
(Aject was to correct (he abuse^ WhlQh had grown out of (be feudal 
customs under the despotiain of (he first William and his successors ; 
and (he remedies which (hey devised for (his purpose were comprised 
in a charier, granted, (o use the language of our ancient statutes, 
by the king (o his vassals and (he ft*eemen of (he realm. 

1. The flrs( article regarded the church of England, to which 
John granted (ha( i( should possess all i(s liber(ies whole and inviolale ^ 
and, to show his readiness (o mainiain (hem, boas(ed of (he charter 
of free election which be had signed previously to the commencement 
of the rupture between himself and the barons (2). I( would have 
been more salM'ac(ory , if these liberties had been enumerated and 
described ^ but (he insirument proceeds immediately to the redress 
of the grievances which pressed the most heavily on the (enan(s of 
the crown. 

2. During the late rm|;ns.the king had been accustomed (o exact 
arbitrary sums under the name of reliefs, to farm out (he es(a(es of 
his wards (o (be highest bidders (3), (o exercise (he right of marrying 
the heir during his minority (4), heiresses at any age above four^ 

(I) Paris, 2l5'-330> Hjvt. i,67. Torpd— Odo de Oainmartiii 500 marks for the 

(%) C. 1. ' wafdjihip of the son of Hugh, the king's butler. 

(S^Thiis Thomas de Gtltiile gave 100 marks Madox, ex. 

for the custody of the latids and children of ftoger (4) This, though it has been denied by Black- 
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teen (1), and widows, if they held lands ^f (be crown, to whomsoever, 
and whensoever he pleased (2). In opposition to these abuses, it was 
now enacted, that the ancient reliefs should be restored^ of one 
hundred pounds for the fee ol an earl, one hundred marks for the 
fee of a baron, and one*hundre(l sj^illings forlhe fee of a knight; 
that tlie guardhin should receive only reasonable services from the 
lands of his ward during the minority ; should uphold the houses 
and buildings ^ and should commit no waste of the chattels or slaves ; 
that heirs and heiresses should notbe married to their disparagement, 
nor without the previops knowledge of their relations ^ and that 
widows should be entitled to the undisturbed possession of their 
own inheritance^ of their maritagium, or the lands given with them 
in marriage, and of their dower, or the third part of the free tenements 
of their deceased husband ; and that they should* be permitted to 
remain'single as long as they pleased, provided they gave security 
not to marry without the consent of th^ir lord(3). 

3. Ih former times aids and scutages had been levied bul^ar- 
ingly, and by common consent : the king's wars and expeditions to 
the continent had no^ nuide theneof almost annual recurrence (4). 
By the charter his right to exact an aid was limited to the three 
legal cases, of his personal captivity, of the knighthood of his 
eldest son, and of the marriage of his eldest daughter (5). To levy 
an aid or scutage on any other occasion, the consent of the great 
council of the tenants of the crown was made necessary. The 
members composing this council were enumerated, namely, the 
archbishops, bishops, abbots, earls, iind greater barons, who should 
be summoned personally by writ, and al^the other tenants in chief 
of the crown, who should be sumrhoned generally by the sheriff. 
It was added, that the summons should be issued at least forty days 
beforehand ; that it should specify the time and the place of meet- 
ing, and the intended subject of discussion *, and that, whenever all 

stone (ii. 5)f u prored by innuoieniHe instancee. capiat Ttnun nisi cmetn Tohiertt ( Mag. Rot. Pip. 

Henry III., speaking of bis wards, tbe sons oftbe 96 ). William Fitzhenner pays to bim 11/. tit. 

earls of Lincoln and Warwick, says ** maritaginm Atf., nt mater sua docat Tirum ad electam snam 

" eonun ad regem pertinet" ^Rym. i. 44l). Tbo- ( Ibid. 92 ). Lucy, relict of Ranulpb, tbird earl of 

mas Basset bougbt of king Jobn tbe wardship of Cbester after tbe Conquest, gires 500 marks tbat 

an beir, togetber witb tbe rigbt of marrying bim sbe may not be compelled to marry daring five 

to one of bis own daugbters ^Rot. Clans. 35 )• years ( Ibid. 110) : Alice, countess of Warwick, 

In tbe same manner Reginald dePontibns bougbt gives security to king John, tbat she will neither 

of tbe same prince tbe marriage of an beir for marry nor enter a convent for twelve months 

bis daughter ( Ibid. l63). On this account wards (Hot. Pat. Joban. 63); and then pays bim lOOO/. 

were accustomed to purchase tbe rigbt of mar- that she may n main a widow as long as sbe 

rying whom they pleased. In tbat ancient docn- pleases. MewRym. i. 91. 

ment, the great Pipe Roil of the Sist of Henry I.» (3) Mag. Char. c. 3. 3> 4* S* 6> 7> 8. 

we find Gilbert Maisnill paying to tbe king ten (4; Ttk amount of ^e scutage varied from two 

marks, and Walter Canoey paying fifteen pounds, to three marks on every knight's fee. Rot. Clans, 

for permission, '*ut ducat uxorem ad vellesuum." 45i 46. t27. Tbe aid levied in 1207 was of a 

(Mar. Rot. Pip. 8. 26.) diilling in every mark of tbe yearly value of real. 

(1; There are numerous entries in the Close and of tbe existing valne of personal property. 

Rolls, in which tbe king gives or sells ** seisin" Jobn appears to have farmed out this tax to aome 

of tbe female ward with her lands. of tbe greater barons, receiving of them a certain 

(2) On this subject we meet witb many eon- sum, and empowering them to levy tbe real 

tracts between munarried fiemales and tbe crown, amount on their tenants. Rot. Pat. 72. Clans. 84- 

Wiveron, widow of Euerwarc, gives to Henry I. (5) Mag. Char. c. 12. 
fonr poonds of silver, and a mark of gold, ne 
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these particulars had been duly observed, the members who were 
absenl should be bound by the determination of those who had 
teen present (1). The reader will observe that this was not a par- 
liament in the present sense of the word. It consisted entirely of 
file king's tenants, and was to be convoked for the sole purpose of 
granting him a supply. The clause, however, seemed to trench sO 
deeply on the claims of the crown, that it was expunged from the 
eharter in the first year of the next reign, and was never afterwards 
restored ^ though it seldom happened that any sovereign ventured 
to violate it openly (2). 

4. Our kings seldom remained for any length of dme stationary 
in one place -, and, as long as the courts of law followed the royal 
person, much inconvenience was experienced both by suitors and 
witnesses, who, on account of the several hearings frequently given 
to the same cause, were successively dragged to different, and 
often very distant, parts of the kingdom. Hence it had happened, 
that during the two last reigns a bench of justices had been es- 
tablished at Westminster to decide causes between party and party ; 
and this institution was now confirmed by the charter, which 
euacted that ^^ common pleas should no longer follow the person of 
^^ the king, but be held in some certain place/' By this clause the 
king's court, and the court of exchequer, which still accompanied 
the sovereign, were confined to the cognizance of criminal matters, 
and of causes regarding the revenue ^ and the court which sat at 
Westminster, from hearing those causes, in which both the parties 
were subjects, obtained the name, which it still bears, of the court 
of common pleas (3). 

5. For the belter administration of justice, the king granted that 
no man should be made judge, constable, sheriff, or bailiff, unless 
he were sufficienUy versed in the law *, that no sheriff, constable, 
coroner, or bailiff, should hold pleas of the crown ; that no bailiff 
should on his own assertion, and without the evidence of witnesses, 
put any man on his law ; and that, as the itinerant justices made 
their circuits at very distant and uncertain periods, two justices 
should be sent into every county four tiroes in the year, who, with 
the aid of four knights to be chosen in the county courts, should 
hold assizes of darrein presentment, mort d' ancestor, and novel 

(l) With respect to tliis psovision two things deed, and could not arail him as an excose. He 

may be remarked. 1 . It was not in the articles or most then stand by the determination of those 

demands originally submitted by the barons to who had been present. The writ imposed an 

die king; bat seems to have arisen out of the obligation, but 1 cannot find from ancient docu- 

conferences which were held on those articles, ments that it conferred any right or dignity 

2. If the reader attend to the language of the which the individual summoned did not pre- 

charier, he will see reason to infer, that the ob- viously possess in consequence of the territorial 

iect of these writs was not to confer any privi* possessions which he held by barony of th« 

lege or dignity, but to prevent subsequent ob* crown, and for which he had done homage to the 

jections on the part of this.or that baron, that he king. 

laad not been consulted, and of course had not (2) Chart. Hen. III. among chaitert of liber* 

given his consent, if he did not attend after he ties, p. 16* 
had received the writ, his absence was his own (3; C, 17< 

11. 6 
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desseisin (1). It is not improbable that the establishmeDt of this 
new coart gave a shock to the ancient institution of shire-naotes, 
and was the origin of the present custom of associating other per- 
sons in the commission of the justices of assize. 

6. All these were useful provisions : those which followed were 
still more important. The iniquitous means by which our kings de- 
rived money from the proceedings in courts of law have been no- 
ticed in the reign of Henry II. As a remedy John was compelled to 
sign the following article^ — ^' We will not sell, we will not refuse, 
*•' we will not defer right or Justice to any one (2).'' Treading in 
the footsteps of the most despotic of his predecessors, he had been 
accustomed to arrest his vassals on the mere suspicion of their hos- 
tile intentions, to compel them to give hostages for their fidelity, to 
imprison them, to banish them, to ravage their lands, and to de- 
molish their castles. He now consented that ^^no freeman should 
^^be arrested, or imprisoned, or disseised of his land, or outlawed, 
^^ or destroyed in any manner, nor should the king go upon him, 
^' nor send upon him, but by the lawful judgment of his peers, or 
^^ by the law of the land (3).'' By this clause the property and li- 
berty of the subject were protecled against the tyranny and resent- 
ment of the monarch ; and in the same spirit of legislation ibe 
diarter proceeds to enact, that earls and barons sbouM be amerced 
by their peers only, and according to the nature of their offence*, 
that freemen should not be amerced heavily for a small fault, nor 
above measure for a great transgression, saving always to the 
freeholder his freehold, to the merchant his merchandise, and to 
the husbandman his implements of husbandry ^ and that such amer- 

(1) Ibid. e. 45 S4. 38. 18> t9. Darr«iii pre- for no <Tlher Cfttuethan to mortify archbishop 

sentment was a reoognitioa to discoTer who pro- Becket, banished all bis friends and relatives to 

sented the last parson to a church; mortd'an- the number of some hundreds; and that John 

ewt«r» whether the last possessor was seised of Tery lately had arrested all the relatives of tang- 

land in demesne as of his own fee ; and novel ton and the bishops his associates, had despoilra 

deM«iftiA»wbedier the claimant had been unjustly them of their goods, and tlurown them into pri- 

disseised of his freehold. son, though they had not been guilty of any of- 

(3) C. 41. Instances similar to these mentioned fience (Paris, 190) ; he will see the necessity of 
in the history of Henry II. are to be found under this cUose to check such lawless and despotic 
John. See Madox, i. 448* 452. 515- 517. In the proceedings. — The words '* We will not destroy 
history of Croyland is a tedious but curious '< him, nor will we go «poa him, aor will wo 
account of a suit respecting the right to a marsh, " send upon him," have been very differently 
betweentheabbotofthatmonastery and the prior exponndnl by different legal authorities. Their 
of Spalding. It lasted the whole reign of Richard real meaning may be learned from John himself, 
and great part of that of John. JMoney was re- who the next year promised by his letters pa- 
quired at every step. Forty marks were given to tent.... nee super eos per vim vel per a/ma ibimus, 
have a trial, to put it off, to suspend judg- nisi per legem regni nostri, vel per judicium pa- 
ment, etc. At last the prior gave sixty marks, rinm suorum in curia nostra. Pat. 16. Jofaon. 
when the abbot offered one hundred, and judg- apud Brad. ii. App. No. 124. He had hitheito 
nent was given. From the writs issued on the Iwen in the habit of going with an armed fbree, 
occasion, it appears, that the judge could not or sending an aimed force on the lands, and 
proceed till seeurity had been given for the pay- against the castles, of all whom he knew or sus- 
ment of the money. Ideo vobis mandamus, quod peeted to be his secret enemies, without ob- 
accepta secnritate de iUis 40 marcis, tunc coram serving any form of law. — Tlius in l2fC the 
mbis audiri.— ^o the justiciary writes to the peers, in conformity with this artide of the 
sheriff: Scias quod prior de Spalding fecit nos charter, adjudged, tiiat the king should go upon 
s^curos per Simonem de Lima de 40 marcis; LlewelUn, prince of Wades, quod eat super ipsum 
ideo summone, etc. Hirt. Croyl. 455—477. tanquam super rebellem snum ct pacts suae per- 

(3) C. 40. If the reader recollect that Henry II., tnrbatorem. Pari. Writs, i. p, 5. 
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eiaments should be imposed by the oath of the good men of the 
neighbourhood (1). 

7. The kiag claimed on all occasions the right of preemption. 
If timber were wanted for repairs, carriages for conveyance, or 
proTisions for himself, his household, or his garrisons, Ihey were 
taken without ceremony, wherever they could be found; and a 
toader, or promise of payment, was made to the owner. It is easy . 
to conceive what hardships were inflicled, and what injustices com- 
mitted in the exercise of this claim. As some alleviation, it was 
enacted by the charter, that no constable or bailiff should take the 
corn or goods of any person without making immediate payment, 
unless he obtained a respite from the free will of the owner; nor 
employ the horses or carts of any freeman to perform carriages 
without the consent of the same freeman ; nor cut down another 
person's wood for the royal casUes or other uses, without the per* 
mission of him to whom the wood belonged (2). 

8. The barons, having secured their own rights, attended to 
those of the cities and burghs, which had progressively risen in 
importance, and given their aid in the present quarrel. The charter 
confirmed to the capital^ and all other cities, burghs, towns, and 
seaports, the enjoyment of their ancient liberties and free customs 
by land and water ; ordered the same weights and meflsures to be 
employed in all parts of the realm ; and granted to foreign mer- 
chants the liberty to come into England, to reside in it, to travel 
through it, and to depart from it without exaction, according to 
right and ancient custom. The king, however, retained the power 
to arrest Ibem in time of war, and to keep them in custody, as a 
measure of security, till it should be known in what manner the 
English merchants had been treated in the enemy's country (3). 

9. It was moreover provided, that every freeman should have 
full liberty to quit the kingdom and return to it, saving his al- 
legiance, and unless it were in time of war. From this liberty were 
excepted prisoners, outlaws, and merchants from hostile slates (4). 

10. The royal forests were the peculiar property of the crown, 
lliey were governed by their own taws, emanating Prom the s<^ 
will of the prince, and thus formed so many separate local govern- 
ments in the very heart of the kingdom. That part of their code 
which had for its object the preservation of the deer was written 
in characters of blood. To kill '4be king's venison,'' as it was 
called, subjected the offender to the loss of his life or members. 
Other laws, ostensibly intended for the preservation of the forests; 
but in reality for the profit of the king and his officers, created a 
multitude of offences, most oppressive and harassing to all who lived 
on the borders, or possessed property within the precincts of the^ 

(1)C.20.21. (3)C. 1S.S5. 4t. 

(9i)C.28. 30. 31- (4)C,43. 
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inclosures. The charter professed lo remedy some of Ihe grievances 
which have been mentioned. It threw open all forests that had 
been made since the commencement of the king's reign, and ap- 
pointed twelve knights to be chosen in the court of each county ; 
empowered them to inquire upon oath into all evil customs of fo* 
rests and warrens, foresters and warreners ; and autliorised them to 
abolish such customs within forty days, provided notice were pre* 
viously given to the king or his justiciary (1). 

1 1 . Had the charter stopped here, the relief which it was meant 
to afford would, in a great measure, have been confined to the im- 
mediate tenants of the crown. The great body of freemen was com- 
posed of the sub- vassals of these tenants, who had suffered from the 
tyranny of their lords the same oppressions which the lords had 
suffered from the tyranny of the sovereign. As they had shared in 
the enterprise, they might justly expect to share in its advantages ; 
and in their favour a clause was inserted, providing, ^^ that every 
^' liberty and custom which the king had granted to his tenants, as 
^^far as concerned. him, should be observed by the clergy and laity 
'^towards their tenants, as far as concerned them.'' The villeins 
and slaves, the most numerous class, in the kingdom, were not 
mentioned. They, of course, could have no claim to participate in 
ihe privileges of freemen (2). 

12. To these articles others were added of a temporary nature. 
The king promised to restore the hostages and charters which he 
had obtained from the barons ; to make full restitution to every 
man, English or Welsh, who could prove that he had been dispos- 
sessed of his lands, castles, liberties, or rights, without the legal 
judgment of his peers •, to remit all fines and amerciaments made 
unjustly and against law ^ to give back to Llewellyn, prince of 
Wales, his son and hostages ; and to act towards Alexander, king 
of Scots, with respect to the restoration of his sisters and hostages, 
and his liberties and rights, in the same manner as he should act 
towards his other barons of England, unless it ought to be otherwise, 
according to the charters which he had received from William, the 
father and predecessor of Alexander^ and in these points to be 
guided by the decision of the peers of the Scottish prinoe in the 
king's court (3). 

Such were the chief provisions of the great charter, which for 
centuries was considered as the palladium of our national freedom. 
Most of them expired with that system for which they were cal- 
culated. But at the time they were highly useful. They checked 
the most galling abuses of feudal superiority *, they gave a new tone 
to English legislation -, they justified resistance to the encroach- 

(0 C. 47, 48. They had also power to inquire (2) C. 60. 
into the conduct of the sheriffs, and other in- (3) C. 49. 52. $5. 58» 59. 
fenor ofliccrs of the crown. 
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ments of despotism \ and, in subsequent struggles wilh the crown, 
pointed to determinate objects tlie efforts of the nation. By our 
kings, who considered the charter as wrung from them by the 
strong grasp of necessity^ they were perpetually evaded : by the 
people, who deemed them the expression of their Just rights, they 
were as often and imperiously reclaimed. It required no less than 
thirty-eight successive ralilications to give Ihem in effect the full . 
force of law (1), a sufficient proof how much they were abhorred by 
the sovereign, and how highly they were prized by the nation. 

During this transaction John had shown himself a perfect master Jane t9. 
in the art of dissimulation. He assumed an air of cheerfulness : he 
spoke with courtesy and kindness to the barons : he promised the 
most prompt and faithful execution of all his engagements. Writs 
were immediately issued to the sheriffs, to assemble the courts of 
the counties, to read publicly the contents of the charter, to proceed 
to the election of the twelve knights to inquire into abuses, and to 
receive from all freemen the oath of obedience to the twenty-five 
barons appointed conservators of the public liberties (2). But as 
soon as ttie assembly was dissolved, he threw off the mask. In a 
paroxysm of rage he cursed the day of his birth, gnashed his teetlt, 
rolled his eyes, gnawed sticks and straws, and acted all the freaks 
of a madman. But from this frenzy he was awakened by the offi- 
ciousness of his advisers, who urged him not to waste his lime in ^ 
useless exhibitions of passion, but to assist in devising the most 
speedy means of revenge. The result of their counsels was the im- 
mediate departure of two deputations to the' continent. The ope 
was charged to traverse Flanders, Picardy, Poitou, and Guienne, 
and to hire at any price adventurers to fight under the royai stan- 
dard : the other hastened to Rome to implore in the king's defence 
the powerful interposition of Innocent, and to represent every con- 
cession extorted from the vassal as an insult offered to the authority 
of his lord, the pontiff (3). 

The barons had left Runnymead in triumph ^ and, to celebrate 
the fall of the despot, had appointed a tournament to be fought 
at Stamford on the second of July. But their joy was soon clouded 
with suspicion. John had eluded the restoration of their lands 
by promising to do them justice in his court on a certain day : 
now it was ascertained that he had ordered all his castles to be 
provisioned and fortified^ and information was received of a plolt 
to surprise the capital during their absence at Stamford. To defeat 
the latter, the time appointed for the tournament was postponed, 
and the place was removed nearer to London (4). To prove the 

(1) The cliarter was ratified six times by (2) Apud Brady, ii. App. No. 118. p. 149. New 

Henry III., thrice by Edward I., fifteen times by Rym. i. 434> 

Edward 111., six times by Richard II., six times (3j lUata; vobis in persona nostra injuria?. 

by Henry IV,, once by Henry Y., and once by Byin. i. 202. 

Henry VI. (4) Apud Paris, 222. New Rym. i. 134. 
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king's sincerity, a deputation wailed on him at Wincliester. He 
laughed at their suspicions, swore that they were unfounded, and 
offered to imsten the execution of the charter in any manner which 
jttoe 27. should be suggested by the archbishop. In consequence writs were 
issued to the twelve commissioners already elected in each county, 
charging them to enter into possession of the lands, tenements, 
and chattels of all persons who had hitherto refused to take the 
oath to the twenty*flve conservators^ at the expiration of a fort- 
night, unless they had then obeyed the former order, to sell their 
chattels for the benefit of the fund for the expedition to the Holy 
Land ; and afterwards to retain possession of the lands and tene- 
n^ents so long as the owners should persist in their <^stinacy (1). 
John in his turn required that, since they had promised to give 
him any security which he might demand, excepting ^ir casHes 
and hostages, they should now severally subscribe charters, de- 
claring that they were bound by oath and homage to be true 
to him against all manner of men, and to defend his rights and 
the rights of his heirs to the crown. They refused; and the 
archbishop, with several prelates, gave a solemn attestation of their 
refusal (2). 

Another interview took place at Oxford, and the parties separated 
still more dissatisfied with each other (3). The king, who sought 
to gain time, appointed a third conference to be held in the last 
week of August, which proved as (Vuititess as the preceding (4). 
Sept. 1. He did not attend personally, as he had repaired to Dover, to meet 
the foreign auxiliaries who had accepted his offers. They re^ 
peatedly arrived in great numbers, either needy adventurers^ who, 
in hopes of new settlements, had brought with them their wires 
and families; or soldiers by profession, who had been accustomed 
to sell their blood to the highest bidder. The barons were alarmed *, 
and, though they had long hesitated to recommence hostilities, 
Oct. ordered William D'Albiney to take forcible possession of the castle 
of Rochester, which had been put by (he king into the hands 
of Langton as a pledge of his sincerity. It was without pro- 
visions or engines of war ; and before D'Albiney could procure 
Oct. 13. a sufficient supply of either, was surrounded by John with his 
mercenaries. Though the barons marched out of London, they 
did not venture to face the royal army; and the castle was re- 
peatedly assailed, and as obstinately defended during the space 
of seven weeks. When the sappers had thrown down part of the 

(l) Apod Brady, il. App. No. 119- p. 150. pirate, and passed three months in the island, 

NewRym. i. 134. or at sea in the company of mariners. Paris, 

^2Ubid. No. 134. p. 163. 322. Yet his' account cannot possibly be true. 

(3) Matt. West. 1273. From public instruments still extant, and pnb* 

(4; Mailros, 188- I am aware that this account lished by Brady and Bymer, it is certain that 

differs from that of Paris, who tells us that John John was at Bunnymead on the 19th of June, at 

spent the day after tlie signature of the charter Winchester on the 27th, at Oxford on the ilst of 

at Windsor, sculked away the next morning to July, and that he resided at Dover during the 

the Isle of Wight, took up the profession of a whole of the month of September. 
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outer wallf Ibe garrison wilhdrew into tlie keep. Bj means of 
a mine one of the angles was shattered. John urged his men 
to force their way through the breach : but every assault was 
repulsed with loss ; and the mind of the king was embittered by a 
succession of disappointments. Famine, at last, subdued the (teti* 
nacy of the besieged ^ and when D'Albiney and his companions had 
consumed their last meal, suddenly opening the gate, they threw 
themselves on the royal mercy. John ordered them all to be Nov. so. 
hanged : but Sauvery de Mauieon opposed ttie cruel mandate, on 
the ground that his own officers would be exposed to the danger of 
retaliation. With difficulty an order was extorted from the tyrant 
to confine the knights in different castles^ their followers were 
immediately executed, with the exception of the cross-bowmen, 
who probsdoly were enrolled in the royal army (1). 

While the king was employed in the siege of Rochester be 
received the pleasing intelligence, that according to his request 
the charter had been annulled by the pontiff. Innocent, enume* 
rating the grounds of his judgment, insists strongly on the violence 
employed by the barons. If they really felt themselves aggrieved, 
they ought, he observes, to have accepted the offer of redress by 
due course of law. They had preferred however, to break the 
oath of fealty, which they had taken, and had appointed Ihem* 
selves judges to sit upon their lord. They knew moreover that ^^9 21. 
John bad enrolled himself among the crusaders ; and yet they had 
not scrupled to violate the privileges which alt Christian nations 
had granted to the champions of the cross. Lastly, England was 
become the fief of the holy see^ and they could not be ignorant 
that if the king had the will, he had not at least the power, to 
give away the rights of the crown witlKMit the consent of his feudal 
superior. He was therefore bound to annul the concessions which 
had been extorted from John, as having been obtained in con- 
tempt of the holy see, to the degradation oC royalty, to the disgrace 
of the nation, and to the impediment of the crusade. At the same 
time he wrote to (he barons^ restating these reasons, exhorting Ang. 25. 
them to submit, requesting them to lay their claims before him 
in the council to be held at Rome ^ and promising that he would 
induce the king to consent to whatever might be deemed just 
or reasonaUe, to take care tliat all grievances should be abolished, 
that the crown should be content with its just rights, and the 
clei^y and people should enjoy their ancient liberties (2). Finding 
that his exhortations and his promises were CNjually fruitless, he 
ordered Langton to excommunicate the cUsobedient : but that pre- 
late refused ; in punishment he was suspended from the exercise 

(1) Paris, 235-~S237- The ohronicter of Dun- menia pernvtvem wriff tkwiww portea rdU»*- 
^apln says of the 4iiiglals, qoos post miilU tor- vit. 7S. 

(2) Ryra. i. 203 205. Par. 223-225. ' 
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of the archiepiscopal functions ^ nor could he, though he attended 
the council at Rome, mollify the pontiff, or recover the exercise of 
his authority. Another sentence of excommunication was then 
Dec. 16. fulminated, in which the chiefs of the confederates were men- 
tioned by name, and the city of London was laid under an in- 
terdict. Both censures were equally despised* They had been 
obtained, so the partisans of the barons argued, on false sugges- 
tions, and for objects not within the jurisdiction of the pontiff. 
He had no right to interfere in temporal concerns : the control of 
ecclesiastical matters only had been intrusted by Christ to Peter 
and Peter's successors (1). 

John had by this time assumed a decided superiority, and re- 
solved to wreak the whole weight of his vengeance on the heads 
of his enemies. At St. Alban's he divided his army into two parts. 
i>«c. i9. The command of one was given to his brother the earl of Sa- 
lisbury, with the task of spreading devastation over the counties 
of Essex, Hertford, Middlesex, Cambridge, Ely, and Huntingdon. 
He placed himself at the head of the other, and directed his march 
towards the north. 

Alexander, the young king of Scotland, had not been less anxious 
than the English barons to escape from the yoke of the tyrant : 
but he required and obtained from them the cession of Northumber- 
land, Cumberland, and Westmoreland, as the price of his co- 

oct. 18. operation. In October he crossed the borders, invested the casUe of 
Norham, and received at Felton the homage and fealty^ of the 

Oct. 32. inhabitants of Northumberland (2). As John advanced, two power- 
ful barons, Gilbert Fitz-Reinforth, and John, constable of Chester, 
were admitted to the royal favour : but they first gave him hostages 
from their own families and the families of their principal retainers, 
and subscribed charters by which they bound themselves to serve 
him during life ; promised neither to keep the oaths which they 
had taken to his enemies, nor to require the execution of the 
charter; and submitted to the penalty of perpetual disherison, if 
they should ever violate these engagements (3). But the other 
A. 9. barons, the moment the king entered Yorkshire, setting fire to 

jHH'. ^eir stacks and houses, fled into Scotland, and at Melrose did 
homage to Alexander, who at the approach of the royal army 

Jan. 11. iiad raised the siege of Norham. Never, we are told, since the 
exterminating expedition of the first William, had these provinces 
been exposed to such horrors, as they now experienced from the 
vengeance of the king of England. He himself gave the example, 
and with his own hands set fire in the morning to the house in 

(l) Rym. i. 2I08' 21 If 212. New Rym. i. 139. ecdesiasticarain dispositio renun a domino sit 
Par. 227, 228- 232. Ex hoc roaxime quod non collata, p. 233. 

peitinet ad papain ordinatio rerun laicamm : (2) Maiiros, 189* Lanercost, 17. Anderson's 
cnn^Petro apostolo et ejns successoribus non nisi Independence of Scot. App. No. 26. 

(3) Rym. i. 206. 
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wbich he had rested the la&t night. The castles, towns, and Til- 
lages, were giten to the flames. The monk of Melrose confines his 
description to the neighbourhood of his own monastery, where, 
within the space of eight day^, Morpeth, Mitford, Alnwick, Wark, jan. 
and Roxburgh, were entirely consumed. John declared that he '"^^ 
would unkennel the young fox, alluding to the ruddy complexion 
of Alexander, and his recent attempt to acquire Northumberland : 
the king's foreign mercenaries pursued him into the neighbour- 
hood of Edinburgh -, and in their return they gratified the re- un. 
sentment of their master by reducing to ashes the towns of Had- ^*~ '' 
dington, Dunbar, and Berwick. But it was not with the towns 
only that the king warred : the miserable inhabitants were aban- 
doned to the cruelty of his rapacious followers, without respect 
of age or sex, rank or profession. The tortures wbich they suffered 
are too shocking to be related. Whoever possessed any thing was 
compelled to detiver all for his ransom. Of those who had nothing, 
many perished under the hands of the torturers^ some by fal- 
lacious promises purchased a short respite to be succeeded by ^ore 
exquisite torments. Nor were the plunderers in the south, if we 
may believe the monk of St. Alban's, behind their fellows in 
cruelty and rapacity. Wherever Ibe royal forces could penetrate, 
the inhabitants fled to the forests and mountains ; the labours of 
agriculture were suspended -, and the only markets were held in the 
churchyards, which, as they possessed Ibe right of sanctuary, were 
generally, but not always, respected by the marauders (1). 

From the walls of the capital the barons beheld the devastation of 
their country, but dared not hazard an attempt against the hordes 
of adventurers who followed the royal standard. In the north two 
castles alone remained in their hands : everywhere their lands had 
been ravaged, and then, with a liberality which cost nothing to 
the donor, had been granted, in fee to the chiefs of the foreigners. 
Many days were spent in anxious debate and unmanly lamenta- 
tion. They consulted and hesitated ; resolved and changed their 
resolves; till, as a last resource, it was unanimously determined 
to offer the crown to Louis, the eldest son of the king of France. 
He was allied to the family of Plantagenet by his marriage with 
the niece of John ; and it was presumed that the mercenaries 
would refuse to bear arms against the son and heir of their na- 
tural sovereign. To the ambition of Louis no offer could have 
been more acceptable; but, unwilling (o trust himself to the doubt- 
ful faith of the barons, he demanded and received twenty-four 
hostages, sons of the noblest families in England. A fleet carrying 
a numerous band of French knights, soon ascended the Thames ; 
and a letter from Louis assured the confederates that he would 

(t) CompaA Maiiros, 189, 190> and Laaercost, 17, 18, with Paris, 330—232. 
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visit them at Easter with a powerful army. It chanced that Ihe 
legale Gualo, or Walter, cardinal of St. Martin's, was passing 
throagh France on his way lo the British isles. He determined 
to preveat, if it were possible, an expedition so hostile to Ihe tiews 
of the pontiff; and finding that his solicitations were disregarded , 
forbade, under the penalty of excommunication, either fiither or 
son to invade a kingdom which was a fief of the YkAj see. Phi- 
Apr. 30. lip affected to hesitate ; but Louis hastily turning towards him, 
said ; ^^ I am your, iiege man. Sir, for the fees which you have 
'^ given me : but with the kingdom of England you can have no 
^' concern; and I put it to the jadgment of my peers, wheiher 
'' you ought lo prevent me from obtaining a crown, to which in 
'^ right of my wife I can show a lawM title." Without watting 
for an answer, he departed, and ordered his retainers to rendez- 
vous at Calais (1). 

The reader has probably been startled at the mention of this 
unexpected right. Me will soon learn Uie arguments by which 
U was supported, arguments so weak, that they were prc^^ably 
advanced for the sole purpose of gaining time. The agents of 
Louis arrived at Rome, were introduced to the pontiff, snd assured 
him that their master was an obedient son of the church ; that he 
had not undertaken the expedition to carry assistance to the excom- 
municated barons, but sdiely to assert the title of his wife Manche 
to the erown of Engitnd. This title they asserted to rest on the 
ground that John was not king by right : for, l"*. he had l)een 
attainted of treason in the court of his brother Richard, and 
therefore was incapable by law of ascending the throne; and, 
2"". he had been found guilty of felony and murder by his peers in 
the court of his lord ttie king of France, and had of consequence 
forfeited the crown^ even in the supposition of his having pre- 
viously possessed a just title to it. Innocent smiled at these argu- 
ments, and requested to know how Blanche came to be the next 
heir ? Where were (he children of John, or his nephew Otbo, or 
the mother, the brother, and the elder sister of Blanche? To 
this question it was replied that the children of John were bom 
after his condemnatiou, and could claim no right with which their 
father was not invested at the time of their birth : that neither 
couki the issue of Geoffrey, duke of Bretagne, nor of Matilda, 
duchess of Saxony, possess any title, because that prince and prin- 
cess were botti dead when sentence was passed on their brother. 
But the queen of Castile was then living, and ttierefore became the 
true heir ; and Blandie, though she was not the eldest of her 
dbildren had a right, as long as the nearer heirs were silent, to put 
in her claim. Louis certainly meant to conquer the English crown; 

(l) Paris, 236. West. 276. 
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y- bat if any otber penon shoald come forward, and show a beller 
i. right, he was willing Out justice should be done. Such reasoninic 
f mighl amuse, il could not salisf; Ibe {niod of the pontifT. He 
'I walled however (ill he had received dispatches from the legale, 
^ iDd (hen soletnnl; excommuoicaled Louis and his abettors. Soon 
aflerwards he commanded the archbishop of Sens to rulmieate a 
V umilar seoteace against' Philip : but the I^nch bishops. Id a 
qI Srood at MeluD, resolTed to disregard the papal mandate, on the 
r grouod Ibat the pope bad not been truly informed. That Inno- 
! cent would have Punched his anaUiemas against their disobedience 
tf cannot be doubled ; foul io a few weeks that active and fearless 
pontilf expired : his <teath suspended all ecclesiastical proceedings 
,-^ at Rome ; and John saw faimself deprived of his most powerful '''t >a- 
;; frieod at a moment when he stood in the greatest need of his 

prolecUon. 
i At the appolnled time Louis departed iW>m Calais witti a fleet of i<>t <- 
f six hundred and eighty sail. The weather was stormy, and dispersed 
■y the ships : many were teken by the mariners of (he cinque ports ; 

and John with a numerous army lay in the vicinity ofDover. fiut>i>T>i 
I- his heart feiled him at the approach of Ibe enemy : he feared (hat 
I his mercenaries might desert : decamped on a sudden, and ravaging mitit. 
• the country as he passed, retired through Winchester (o Bristol, jdItis. 
, where he was Joined by (he legale. The French prince, having 
» w^ted three days for (he stragglers, landed at Sandwich, besieged ii>t io. 
{ aod reduced the casde of Rochester, and hastened his march to the 

capital. Ue was received in procession by (he barons and cilixens, taae 3. 

i and conducted Io St. Paul's, where aRer be had made his prayer, he 

received the homage of his new subjects, and took a solemn oath to 

govern Ibem by good laws, to protect (hem against their enemies, 

4 and (o reinstate (bem id Iheir former rights and possessions (1). 

I^y his nffahilily Louis cliaiined llie natives, and won their con- 

(idenci^ by appoinllng Simon Langlon, (he brother of (he primate, 

Io the olflce or chancellor. The cainpiiign was opened with thejueii, 

f^itiresl ■ — ^isf nr future success. All ihe counties in the neigh- 

' " vi|)ilal submilled : the men of Lincolnshire and 

10 " '"^^ ""0(9, declared in his fsvour : Ihe 

rf the army of John began, with 
<y, either (ojoin bis standard, 
his summons several of (be 
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royal barons, perhaps through fear of his power, perhaps with the I 
view of spreading disaffection among his adherents (I), hastened to ' 
do him homage and to swear fealty. Still the spirits of John were 
upheld by the arrival of Gualo, who fought most manfully with his 
spiritual weapons, and by the knowledge that, if his rival had gained 
possession of the open country, yet every fortress of importance was 
jtuy 25. garrisoned by his own troops. To reduce these fortresses was the 
next object of the confederates. Louis besieged the castle of Dover; 
the barons, under the earl of Nevers, that of Windsor. The prince 
had received from his father a military engine of the most for- 
midable description, called the mal-voisin, or bad neighbour, with 
which he expected to make a breach in the walls. But the garrison 
kept him at too great a distance, compelled him to turn the siege 
into a blockade, and employed him in (his useless project during 
Aug. 8. the space of four months. The iediousness of the siege was partially 
relieved by the arrival of a royal vassal, Alexander, king of Scots, 
who, in consequence of a summons to that purpose, after the re- 
duction of Carlisle, marched through the heart of the kingdom 
within sight of John, visited Louis at Dover, obtained a confirma* 
tion of the cession made to him by the barons, did homage in 
London, and returned to his own country without molestalion (2). 
While his enemies lay before the two castles, the king had im- 
proved the opportunity to pillage their estates, and intercept their 
supplies. He was at Wallingford, when the barons, by the per- 
suasion of the earl of Nevers, whom they afterwards charged with 
perfidy, undertook to surprise him. They raised the siege, and 
Sept. 16. marched rapidly to Cambridge : but the king, anticipating their 
object, had already passed through thai city, and retired as far as 
Stamford. Foiled in this attempt, they returned to join Louis at 
Sept. 22. Dover, while John reduced Lincoln, and again distributed among 
his followers the lands belonging to the confederates. The royal 
cause began to assume a more promising aspect. The two last 
months had been wasted in idleness by the French prince ; the 
men of the cinque ports perpetually intercepted his supplies from 
France ; associations against him had been formed in Hampshire, 
Sussex, Surrey, and Rent; and John, to invigorate the efforts of his 
friends, had not been sparing of promises to enlarge the privileges 
of those who were free, and to bestow liberty and rights on those 
who were not (3). Louis, by grants to his own countrymen, par- 
ticularly of the earldom of Winchester to the count de Nevers, and 
of that of Lincoln to Gilbert de Gand, had alarmed the English 
barons (4) *, and it was whispered that the viscount de Melun had 

(1^ Mailros, 191. Among them was John's (2) Mailros, 191. Paris, 241- Dunstap. 76. 

brother William, earl of Salisbury. Bat his de- Anderson's Independence of Scot. App. No. 26* 

serUon was the effect of resentment : quia ei in- /jn ^ j ^^^ n^,t. Pat. 124. 

nolmt dictum Joannem regem cum ipsms uxore ^ ^ '' , 

ruptofoedere natural! commississeiocestum Gul. (4) Paris, 240. Dunst. 7*. 
Armor. 90. 
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confessed on his death-bed that he had sworn with the prince and 
fifleen others to treat the natives as men whose perfidy to their late 
was an earnest of future perfidy to their new sovereign (1). They 
became jealous of their allies : several barons and knights actually 
joined, and forty others on the promise of pardon offered to join, 
the royal standard (2). The king returned from Lincoln through 
Grimsby and Spalding to Lynn, a town strongly attached to his in- oet. 3. 
terests, and the general depdt for his supplies and treasures. Thence oct. 9. 
be marched to Wisbeach, and resolved to proceed athwart the 
Wash from the Cross Keys to Fossdike. The army had already oct. 12. 
reached the iand^ but looking back, John beheld a long train of^^^^-i^- 
waggons and sumpter-horses, which carried his jewels, insignia, 
and money, swallowed up in a whirlpool, caused by the afflux of the 
lide and the current of the Welland. With a heavy heart he pro- 
ceeded to the Cistercian convent of Swineshead, where fatigue, or 
anxiety, or poison, or a surfeit (for all these causes are mentioned) (3) 
threw him into a dangerous fever. He set out, however, in the 
morning; but was obliged to exchange his horse for a litter, and 
was conveyed with difficulty to the castle of Sleaford. There he 
passed the night, and dictated a letter to the new pope Honorius III., oct. 15. 
recommending in the most earnest terms the interests of his children 
to the protection of that pontiff (4). The next day conducted him to oet. is. 
the castle of Newark ^ where, sensible of his approaching fate, he 
sent for a confessor, appointed his eldest son Henry to succeed him, 
and executed a short will, by which he left the disposal of his pro- 
perty to the discretion of certain trustees, and his body to be buried 
at Worcester, near the shrine of St. Wulstan. He expired three days 
later, in the forty-ninth year of his age, and the seventeenth of his 

reign (6). ^ *»- 

When Giraldus delineated the characters of the four sons of 
Henry, John had already debased his faculties by excess and vo- 
luptuousness. The courtly eye of the preceptor could indeed 
discover the germ of future excellence in his pupil (6) : but iNStory 
has recorded only his vices : his virtues, if such a monster could 
possess virtues, were unseen or forgotten. He stands before us 
polluted with meanness, cruelty, perjury, and murder; uniting 
with an ambition, which rushed through every crime to the 
attainment of its object^ a pusillanimity which often, at the sole 
appearance of opposition, sank into despondency. Arrogant in 
prosperity, abject in adversity, he neither conciliated affection in 
the one, nor excited esteem in the other. His dissimulation was so 

(1) Paris, 24t. (3) Pans, 242. West. 276. Wikes, S8. Waveri. 

(2) Paris, 242. Dtmst. 73. lo detailing the mo* 182. Heming. MO. 

tims of the king I have deserted Paris, who is r^s ApudRaynald, i. 2St. 

eridentiT misUken. and have adopted the route \,' . * ' ^_^ «,- *, «• .... 

and dates irhich Brady has extracted from the (5) Pans. 242. West. 276, New Rym. i. 144* 

Tolls. Brady, ii. 514. Mr. Dxrflos Hardy has since (6) Ginid. 7S3. 

paUished a most valoable itinerary of John in 

his preface to the Patent Rolls. 
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well known, Ihal it seldom deceived : his habil of sospicion serred 
lo multiply his enemies ; and the knowledge of his yindfetiye 
temper contributed to keep open the breach between him and 
those who had incurred his displeasure. Seldom perhaps was there j 
a prince with a heart more callous to the suggestions of pity. Of ' 
his captives many never returned from their dungeons. If they 
survived their tortures, they were left to perish by famine. He 
could even affect to be witty at the expense of bis victims. When 
Geoffrey, archdeacon of Norwich, a faithful servant, had retired 
from his seat at the exchequer on account of the interdict, the king 
ordered him to be arrested, and sent him a cope of lead to keep 
him warm in his prison. The cope was a large mantle, covering 
the body from the shoulders to the feet, and worn by clergymen 
during the service. Wrapped in this ponderous habit, with his 
head only at liberty, the unhappy roan remained without food or 
assistance till he expired (1). On another occasion he demanded a 
present of ten thousand marks from an opulent Jew at Bristol, and 
ordered one of his teeth to be drawn every morning till he should 
pay the money. The Jew was obstinate. The executioners began 
with his double teeth. He suffered the loss of seven; but on the 
eighth day solicited a respite, and gave security for the payment (2). 
John was not less reprehensible as a husband than he was as a 
monarch. While Louis took from him his provinces on the con- 
tinent, he had consoled himself for the loss in the company of his 
beautiful bride : but he soon abandoned her to revert to his former 
habits. The licentiousness of his amours is reckoned by every 
ancient writer among the principal causes of the alienation of his 
barons, many of whom had to lament and revenge the disgrace of a 
wife, or daughter, or sister. Isabella, to punish the infidelity, imi- 
tated the conduct of her husband. But John was not to be insulted 
with impunity. He hanged her gallants over her bed (3). She 
bore him three sons, Henry, Richard, and Edmund ; and three 

^1^ Paris, 198. Ckion. Ihuut. 57> Theodoric, and by easy stages (per rationabiles 

(2) Ibid. dietas, Bot. CUdb. 177) to some ea«Ue in which 

(8) See Paris, 275. West. 276. Girald. 812. he might again meet her. When he went to 

Heming. 557* 558< These statements of the chro- France in 1214 he left her under the care of the 

niclers may, after all, hare no other foundation abbot of Beaulieu* sent for her to Pottou, ( Jun. 

than the unauthenticatcd scandal of the day. 19,) and on his return to England, (Oct. 15,) 

There is, indeed, on the patent rolls an entry took her with him to Writtle in Essex. Thence 

which, as Mr. Hardy obserTcs, (Rot. Pat. xir.) (Nov. S) Theodoric was ordered to accompany 

may show that she had lost the oonlidence of the her to Gloucester, as is already mentioned, inaere 

king. Theodoric Tyes is ordered to go with her the king joined them soon afterwards. From 

to Gloucester, and to keep or guard her (custo* Gloucester she went to Winchester, to Mari- 

diatis) in the chamber in which the princess Joan borough, and to Bristol, always in the ccmpany 

was nuned. Rot. Pat. 124. But in the aceom- of llieodoric, and was at all iheseplaces occa* 

panying order to the sheriff there is nothing to sionaBy -visited by her hnsbttid. The German, 

justify die suspicion that she was a prisoner. He who was the king's most intimate favourite, may 

is to receive them and take care that the queen have been a spy on her conduct ; hut he always 

be ia the Camber already mentioned . ftot. Glaus . appears in these documents as the chief ofScer in 

180. It appears to me, from a diligent compari- her service. He gives directions for gowns for 

son of the dates to the entries on the roUs^ that her and her maids, orders neoeasaries for her 

the king, as he was always on horseback, and household, and receives money for her use. See 

moving from one place to another, in order to Rot. Pat. 117. iSd. 193. Rot. Qnu. 288. 242> 

spare th« oueen the fatigue of accompanying 286. 
him, sent her beiordiand under the care of 
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daughters) Jane, iSeanor, and Isabella. His INegitimale chiMreii 
were numerous. Nine sons and one daegbter are mentioned by 
bislorians. 
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Henry of Winchester bad just completed his tenth year, when 
he found himself, by the sudden death of his ^her, in possession 
of the title, but mih little of the power, of a king. In the capital 
and the opulent provinces of the south Louis reigned almost with- 
out an opponent : in the other counties his partisans were the more 
active, and his cause the more popular ; and on the west and north 
the princes of Wales and the king of ScoUand bad acknowledged 
his authority, and become /his vassals. Still the son of John could 
depend on the swords of the barons and foreigners, who had re- 
mained faithful to bis father, on the powerful protection of the holy 
see, on the wavering disposition of the natives who adhered to his 
rival, and on the pity which would naturally be excited by his youth 
and innocence. On the tenth day after (he decease of the late^^^^s 
monarch he was led to the abbey church of Gloucester ^ and having 
taken the oath usually administered to the Engli^ kings, and 
sworn fealty to pope Honorius, was crowned by the legate Gualo, 
and the bishops of Winchester, Exeter, and Bath ^ who placed on 
bis temples a plain circle of gold in lieu of the crown, which had 
been lost with the rest of the royal treasures. The next day a pro- 
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clamation was issued, in which the new king, lamenting the dis- 
sension between his father and the barons, a dissension which he 
should' for ever dismiss from his memory, promised to all his 
subjects a full amnesty for the past, and their lawful liberties for 
the future; required the tenants of the crown to do homage and 
swear fealty to himself as their legitimate sovereign ; and forbade 
any person to appear in public during the next month without a 
white fillet round the head in honour of his coronation. The care 
of his person was intrusted to the earl of Pembroke, earl marshal, 
with the title of gnardian of the kingdom (1). 
Not. 13. A great council had been summoned to meet in a fortnight at 
Bristol, and was attended by all the bishops and abbots, by several 
earls and barons, and by many knights, who took the oath of 
allegiance, and performed the feudal ceremony of homage. But the 
great object of the meeting was to reconcile the claims of the crown 
with those of the subject, to satisfy the demands of the adverse 
barons, without trenching too deeply on the royal prerogative. 
For this purpose the great charter was revised, and cut down from 
sixty-one chapters to forty-two. 1°. Every clause of a temporary 
nature, or which personally regarded the late king and his oppo- 
nents, was struck out. 2''. Several clauses were omitted which ap- 
peared to bear hard on the ancient claims of the crown; particularly 
those which related to the right of levying aids and scutages, and 
of convoking the great council; which abolished the abuses of 
forests and foresters, warrens and warreners, sheriffs, bailiffs, and 
other royal officers ; which required notice to be given to the rela- 
tions before the marriage of the heir; which granted the liberty of 
egress out of, and ingress into the kingdom ; and which allowed the 
goods of persons dying intestate to be divided among their relations 
after the payment of their just debts. But it was distinctly stated 
that these provisions had not been repealed. Their operation was 
only suspended till they could be submitted to the consideration of 
a full assembly of the barons of both parties (2). 3"*. Some improve-* 
ments were introduced. The lord was forbidden to assume the 
custody of the person and lands of the heir till he had received the 
homage of his ward ; because, before that homage he was not bound 
to defend the interests of his vassal. All the provisions respecting 
wardships were extended to the custody of vacant benefices, with 
this exception, that such custody should not be sold. The rate at 
which carriages might be taken for the king's use was fixed (3) ; and 
some regulations were added respecting the payment of his dd>ts. 
The ratification of the charter in this form was received with grati- 

(1) Rjm. i. 215. Paris, SiS* Wikes, 38. usque plenias consiliom Labaerioras. Mag. Char. 

(2) Quia qoakUm capitola in priore diarta i. Hen. III. c. 61« Chart, of Liberties, p. i6. 
oontiuebantor, qoa: gravia et dnbitabilia Tide* (8) Hence it appears, that the hire of a cait 
bantar. scilicet de scotagiis.... placuit snpradictis with two horses was antiquitos iQd. —with three 
prailatis et magnatibns ea esse in respectn, qao> horses iAd. per day. Mag. Chart, c. 23- 
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(ode by the royalists : nor ^as it violently condemned by their 
opponents, vhen they learned Ihat the clauses which had been 
omitted were sKll resenred for future discussion (1). 

If Louis had rejoiced at the death of John, he now discovered that 
(he son would prove a more formidable competitor than the ftither. 
The youth and innocence of Henry excited universal compassion. 
John indeed, it was said, had been a tyrant : but what crime had 
(he prince committed, that he should forfeit the crown, to which he 
was born? His rival was a Frenchman, who daily betrayed an 
uiyust partiality in favour of his countrymen. Even now, while his 
success depended on the efforts of his English adherents, many a 
native saw with indignation the honours which he claimed as a 
right bestowed as a reward by this foreign prince on his foreign 
retainers. To aid such favourable impressions, and to foment the 
jealousy and discontent of their adversaries, became the policy of 
Gualo and Pembroke. To all who returned to their allegiance their 
former liberties were confirmed : tales of the arrogance of the 
French, and of their contempt for the natives, were industriously 
circulated ; the report of a conspiracy against the chief of the 
English nobility was revived and believed; and the minds of men 
were awed and confounded by the weekly repetition of the excom- 
munication fulminated against. Louis and his adherents. Neither did 
4he pontiff forget the interests of his y6ung vassal. By his letters he 
stimulated the zeal of the legale, and sought to awaken sentiments 
of loyalty in the barons. To justify their rebellion, he observed, that 
they had formerly alleged the tyranny of John. But that plea must 
now be abandoned. The tyranny of John had perished with the 
tyrant; and, if they persisted to oppose the succession of his son, 
they would prove that their former assertions were|)ut pretences, and 
that they had been actuated by motives which they were ashamed 
to avow (2). By these means a revolution was gradually wrought 
in the public mind to the advantage of Henry ; and the hopes of the 
royalists were cheered by the return of the earl of Salisbury and 
of several knights, who came to swear fealty to their native sove- 
reign. Even William B'AQoiney, as soon as he bad recovered his 
liberty by the payment of six thousand marks, unfurled the royal 
standard (3). 

Louis had at last raised the siege of Dover, and, to compensate 
himself for the loss of his time at the foot of that fortress, had taken 
tlie two castles of Hertford and Berkhamstead. Pembroke sur-Dec.2. 
rendered to him two others as the price of a truce till the festival of 
Easter ; a suspension of hostilities equally useful to both parties. Bee. 90. 
The French prince employed (he interval to revisit the continent, 

(1) Compare the charter of the 17th of John (2) Ep. Honor, apud Raynald. i. 232. 
with that of the 1st of Henry. See also Bym. i. (3) Paris, 245. Dunstap. 78, 79- Rym. i. 216. 
215. 

11. 6 
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and collect a Domeroai band of aoxiliaiies : th6 tnarslial profiled by 

bis absence to detacb more of the confederates from hia interests. 

At tbe termination of the armistice hostilities recommenced with the 

A. B. siege of Montsorel by the royalists. To relieve the fortress, the 

AprM. confederate army, to the number of six hundred knights and twenty 
thousand men, marched from London under the command of tbe 
count of Perche. Its route was marked by every kind of excess, 
particularly on the part of. the foreign infantry, whose nakedness 
was clothed, and poverty enriched, at the expense of the natives. 
The royalists did not wait their approach; and the confederates, 
instead of pursuing the fugitives, entered Lincoln amidst the ac- 
clamations of the inhabitants, and besieged the castle, which was 
gallantly defended by a celebrated heroine, Nichola de Camville. 
'Pembroke immediately summoned the tenants of the crown to meet 
him at Newark, and was able to number among his followers four 
hundred knights with their esquires, two hundred and fifty cross* 

Hay 14, bowmen, and a numerous body of infantry. Three days were em- 
ployed in marshalling the army, and in performing the duties of 
religion; for the legate had given a religious character to the ex- 
pedition. He exhorted the soldiers to fight for their God, their king^ 
and their country; excommunicated all their opponents ; and im- 
parted to the combatants the privileges usually granted to the 

Hay 18. cHisaders. They marched from Newark in seven divisions with 
white crosses sewed on their breasts : the bowmen kept a mile In 
advance, and the baggage a mile in the rear. This disposition 
deceived the confederates, who, taking the baggage for a second 
army, unwisely shut themselres up within the walls, and at the same 

Hay 19. tlmc, by way of bravado, made a brisk assault on the castle. But the 
bowmen, who had been admitted by a postern into the fortress, 
thinned with their arrows the ranks of the assailants, and, by killing 
the horses of the knights, laid them in their armour on the ground. 
The rest of the royalists wheeling round, burst open, after a sharp 
conflict, the northern gate ; and at the same moment a sortie was 
made from the castle. Dismay and confusion now spread through 
the ranks of the barons. The most spirited, unable to withstand the 
torrent that rushed ioto the city, were carried before it : the crowd 
ran to the opposite portal ; but the narrow and vending passage was 
jsoon choked, and the fugitives were compelled to recoil on (he 
pursuers. The meaner combatants met with no mercy : but little 
noble blood was spilt by the victors, who, prompted by relationship 
or the hope of ransom, sought not to slay, but to capture their 
enemies. The count •of Perche alone lost his life. He fought in a 
churchyard, till bis horse was killed ; and, when a voice called out 
to him to accept of quarter, he replied with an oath that he would 
neyer surrender to an English traitor. Irritated by the reproach, a 
soldier thrust his pike through the eye of the count's visor into his 
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bralB. Tbe number of the capUfes atnoiinled to ttiree earb, eleven 
barons, and four hundred knights. Two hundred others escaped by 
different roads to London : the foot soldiers^ seeking to follow them, 
were massacred by the inhabitants t>f the village which lay in their 
route. 

Thid victory, which secured the crown on the head of the young 
king, was called in the quaint language of the time, ^^ the fair of 
lincdUi" There were few of the con^juerors who were not enriched 
by it. As soon as resistance ceased, the city, which had long been 
disynguished by its attachment to the barons^ was given up to pil- 
lage. Even the privileges of the churches could not save them from 
the rapacity of the royalists. But the fate of the women and children 
was more dqriorable. When the gate was forced, they crowded for 
security into the boats on the river. Some sank under the weight ; 
others were lost by mismanagement ; and of the fugitives the greater 
part was drowned (1). 

The destruction of his army confined Louis within the walls of 
London ; where, though he had built up all the gates except one« 
and had compelled the citizens to renew their oaths of allegiance, 
be was perpetually alarmed with the discovery of conspiracies against 
him. His only hope rested on the exertions of his consort, Blanche 
of Castile,, who in person solicited aid from the most powerflil of the 
French nobles. At length an armament of eighty large vessels, Aug^i. 
besides galleys and smaller ships^ put to sea from Calais under the 
command of the celebrated pirate Eustace le Moine. To oppose this 
formidable fleet Hubert de Burgh, the justiciary, had collected forty 
sail from the cinque ports : but the disparity of force was so alarming, 
that several knights reAised to embark, under the pretence that they 
were not acquainted with the manner of naval engagements. Nor 
was Hubert himself unaware of the danger. Before his departure he 
received the sacrament in private, and gave the most positive orders 
that the castle of Dover should not be surrepdered to the enemy on 
any terms^ not even to save his own life, in tbe event of his t)eing 
made prisoner^ The English were soon in sight of the French, sailed 
past them, as if their object were to surprise Calais, and suddenly 
tacking, bore down in a line on their rear. The bowmen and archers' 
began the engagement with a volley of arrows : as soon as the ships 
came in contact, they were fastened together with chains and hooks : 
powder of quicklime was scattered in the air, that it might be car«- 
ried by the wind into the eyes of the enemy \ and the English, leaping 
on board with axes id their bands, rendered the ships unmanageable 
by cutting the rigging. The French, unaccustomed to this manner 
of fighting, made but a feeble resistance ; and only fifteen vessels 
out of the whole number escaped. One hundred and fifteen knights 

(I) See Pjiris» 247— Sift. Dunstap. 84^82. WaTerfer, 18S. Bbil. 94. Gul. Amwr. 90. 
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with their esquires, and more than eight hundred inferior otteers 
were talcen. Eustace, wlio had secreted himself in the hold of his 
ship, offered a large sum for his ransom : bat Richard Fitzroy, one 
of John's illegitimate children by a daughter of the eari Warenne, 
spumed the proposal, and instantly struck off his head, which wm 
afterwards carried on a pole from town to town, as a proof of the 
victory (1). 

With this fleet perished the hopes of Louis ; wlio, on the approach 
of the royal army, gladly accepted the offer of an accommodatioB 

s<pt. li. made by the legate and the earl marshal. It was agreed that he shouM 
give back to the English barons their fealty and homage, and thea 
Henry should grant to them a full amnesty on their return to Ihdr 
allegiance ; that peace on similar terms should be offered by Henry 
to the king of Scots and the prince of Wales ^ and that arrangement 
should be made for the discharge of debts, and the ransom and 
liberation of prisoners of war (2). Thi$ is what appears on the f^ 
• of the instrument interchanged between the parties : but in addition, 
Henry paid to Louis the sum of ten thousand marks to enable hioi 
to discharge his debts \ and Louis made, so we are told, a promiw 
to Henry, confirmed by oath, that on his accession to the French 
throne he would restore all the provinces which formerly belonged 
to Henry's father : a pron^ise, which indeed was the most that could 
be given by a prince not yet in possession, but which it was plaio 
that he would not have the will, when he came into possession, or, 
if he had the will, would not have the power, to execute (3). After 
the departure of Louis with his countrymen, the king of Scotland 

r)cc 19. was the first to take advantage of the pacification. He came (othe 

faith and service of the young king, and did bis devoir to him at 

,.-o Northampton (4). Llewellyn after some . hesitation followed his 

Mnr *?i. example, and did homage to his sovereign lord at Worcester (5). 

The departure of Louis secured the crown to Henry : but Che 
1317 young king had not a single relation to whom he could recur for 
advice, or to whom he might intrust the care of his interests. Even 
the queen mother, who by her misconduct* had already forfeited the 
confidence of the nation, abandoned her son to hasten back to France, 
and marry her former lover, the count of La Marche. But Honorius, 
as feudal superior, declared himself the guardian of the orphan, am) 
commanded Gualo to reside near his person, watch over his safety, 
and.protecl his just rights. The legate discharged his trust with 

(I) Paris, 250, 251* with the rar. Ject. Wa- regarded the laymen ; the clergymen, for having 

yerley, 183- Mailros, 193. Gu|. Armor. OQ. I^- celebrated in defiance of the int0cdict» weie «»■• 

nercosl, 24.^ demiicd to go seven times in the first year iq|o 

(9) RynB' i- 321. the choir of the cathedral before mass, decfaawr 

(3) Van's, 251- Rot. Clans. 860. 369. 377. 381. sez et en chemin se tenant des verges, et setont 

415. 4fi6. Louia and his followers at their de- fustigee par le chantre. Thres. des Chartes, US. 

parture were absolved by the legate from all (4) Rym. i. 224. Alexander Rex ScoCie ▼•»» 

ecclesiastical censures, on condition that he od fidem et servitium nostrum, et nobis fecij 

dwuld give the tenth of his income for two quod facere debuit. Rot. Gaus. 348. 

years, they the twentieth of theirs, towards the (5) Rym. i. 225, 228. 
support of th« Chriftians in the Bcltj Land.. Tbiy 
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fidelity, and round in the earl marshal a coadjutor actuated by the 
nine zeal, and concurring in the same sentiments. The itinerant 
Justices were ordered to summon all knights and freemen to their 
ooarls, and to administer to them an oath, that they would keep the 
king's peace, obserre (he good laws and rightful customs of the 
realm, and at command of the king and council assemble and oppose 
the enemies of the king and kingdom (1). The charter was again 
confirmed, but with additional alterations. It was provided that the 
widow should haye for her dower the third part of all the lands 
which had belonged to her husband during the coyerture, unless she 
had been endowed with a smaller portion at the door of the church ; 
that no freeman should lawfully alfene so much of his land, as to 
render himself incapable of performing his seryices to the lord of 
the fee ; and, as a cheek on alienations in mortmain, that ho one 
should giye his lands to a religious house, to hold it again of the 
same house ; nor, on the other hand, should any religious house 
receive lands, to lease them out to the donor. Assizes of darrein 
presentment were sent back to the justices of the bench ; the county 
courts were ordered to be held only once a month-, the SherifT^s 
iourn only twice in the year ; and the view of frankpledge only at 
Michaelmas. Lastly, it was enacted, that all men should enjoy equal 
I3)erties ^ that escuage or scutage should be levied in the same man- 
ner as in the reign of Henry II. -, and that every castle built or rebuilt 
since tlie commencement 'of the civil war should be demolished 
ffifimediately. At the same time the chapters regarding the forests id. 
and warrens were withdrawn, to form a new instrument, called the N^l'/ev 
charter of forests. By this all forests enclosed since the death of king 
Rii^ard were thrown open -, all outlawries for offences of the forest 
Incurred within the same period were reversed ; the punishment for 
killing the king's venison was commuted into a heavy fine or a 
yearns imprisonment; the courts of the forester^ were regulated, 
tinjnst tolls abolished, and the right to cultivate and improve their 
own lands was confirmed to the holders of estates within the royal 
forests (2). In addition, to prevent the diminution of the revenue, a 
law was passed, prohlbifihg the king's ministers, during his minority, 
to put the great seal to any charter or letter of confirmation or sale, 
or alienation, or gift in perpetuity; and declaring beforehand all such 
instruments invalid and of no effect (3). 

The late contest had generated a spirit of insubordination, which 
bore with impatience the restraint of legitimate authority ; and the 
barons of the two parties frequently betrayed the animosity, which 
still rankled in their breasts, by deeds of outrage or messages 
of defiance. The legate and marshal sought to heal these wounds 

« 

(1) Dnittt. i. 86. Gualo is caUcd the king's (8) New Rym. No. IM. Chart, of h&wt. 
tutor et cuctos. Ahbrev. PUcit. 105. Hot. 3. p. 17—4(1 . 

(3) %ad3% ii. App. No. 145> New Bym. tS9. 
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i2iV ^' concOiaUoo. Minor transgresstons were pnidenOy OTeriooked :: 

' but they visited with seTere punishment those excesses^ the neglect 

of which would haye argued weakness or timidity on the part 

of the administration. By degrees tranquillity was restored; and 

' Hot. 23. tu tho autumu Gualo returned to Rome. He was succeeded by 

Panduir, who followed the example of his predecessor, and watched 

A. D. with solicitude oyer the interests of the young king. His presence 

^^^^' was rendered the more necessary by the death of the earl marshal ; 
after which the exercise of the royal authority was intrusted to 
Hubert de Burgh, the Justiciary, and the custody of the royal 
person to Peter des Roches, bishop of Winchester. With the former 
the reader is already acquainted :*I>es Roches was a PoiteTin, who 
had enjoyed the confidence Of John, and more than once had been 
appointed by him guardiaq of the kingdom. These ministers were 
rivals : if the Justiciary possessed a greater share of power, the 
bishop enjoyed more opportunities of cultivating the friendship 
of his pupil; and while the one sought the support of the native 
families, the other proclaimed himself the protector of the foreigners, 
whom the poli<;y of John had settled in the island. The presence 
of P^indqlf was a constant check on the ambition of these rivals : by 
his letters and speecb^es he reproved their negligence,* and stima-* 
lated their industry ; and. i^y hia advice the justiciary and chan- 
cellor were made to swear, that duriqg the minority they would 
not dispose of any of the great fiefs of the crown. He repaired 
to Wales, and restored peace op the borders ^ he met the king 
of Scots at York, pnd i\egotiated a peace between the two king- 
doms ; a^nd by t)i& letters and services he greatly contributed to pron 

AD. long the truce between England and France (1), As doubts had 
MaV^T*. been raised respepting the coronation at Gloucester, that ceremony 

^^» was again performed wi,lh the accustomed solemnity by the an^h-i 
jone 18. bishop, who, with the, permission of HopoQus, had returned to 
England ; aqd the nei^t year Alexander of Scotland married at Tork 
Jane, the efder of the two sister^ of Henry, and did homage to 
bis brother-i in-law. Margaret, one of the Scottish princesses, who 
had SQ long been in the custody of |he !l^ng^sh crown, was also 
married to Hu]|)ert ; the other remained single : but a hint waa 
given that Henry ifieant to associate ber with himself on the throne. 
Pandulf immediately returned to Rom^. 
During t^e contest between John and the bprons that prince 

A. ». had lavishly distributed ttie crown lands among his partisans, as 

4322. ^eii foreigners ^s natives ; and those, who had th^ conunand 
pf the royal castles at bis death/ pertinaoioijisly refused to give 

Tt) For the serricn of I^andolf, aea his leCtan it and pronoance acoording to law, wbcther h 

in Ryui. i. 3S5— 3S7. 240. 241. It appears that w«re binding or not. Honorios referred the 

the treaty which William king of Scotland had matter to Pandalf. Ibid. 2S5. We are ignorant 

heert competteA to wfffke with iqbn was eonsi- of his decision ;. hot ihere are several allosiABS. 

dered so onrdensome, or so disgraecfiil, that to the meetings and homage in tl^e Close Rolba ' 

^le^nder had applied to the pontiff, to examine 34S. 421. 436. 492. ' 
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them up to the goYernment, allegiDg that they kept them in trust 
tor (he king during his minority. To wrest these fortresses from the 
hands of the powerful yassals who held them' was an important but 
difficult object. Honorius had instructed Pandulf to insist that no a. n. 
iodividual should hold at the same time the custody of more than j^^^. 
two of the royal castles : he then ordered the bishop and justi- a- »• 
eiary to demand from the holders all escheats and wardships ; ipr ». 
and at last solemnly declared, at the request and with the assent of 
the great council, that Henry was of sufficient age to* have the free 
disposal of his lands, castles, .and wards, though not to plead 
or be impleaded in courts of Justice. Hubert in the king's name de- 
Bianded the surrender of the wards and castles ; and the earls of 
Chester and Albemarle in return made a fruitless attempt to sur- 
prise tho city of I^ndon. Their conduct was arraigned by Hubert, 
and excused by Des Roches. The discontented barons determined 
k) keep the Christmas at Northampton : but Henry proceeded to* a. » 
lliat town* with the archbishop isind bishops, and so numerous a v^^i^. 
train of earls and knights, that his opponents were intimidated, 
solicited his pardon, and abandoned all their pretensions (1). 

Another event followed, which established the authority of Hu- a. p^ * 
bert, and induced his rival to banish himself from the island, ^^^ 
under the pretence of making a pilgrimage to the Holy Land. 
Among the foreigners enriched by- John was a ferocious and san- 
guinary ruffian, named Fawk^, who' held the castle of Bedford 
by the donation of that monarch. At the assizes at Dunstaple 
he had been amerced for several misdemeanors in the sum of three 
thousand pounds ; bul instead of submitting to the sentence, hej«B«s^ 
waylaid the judges at their departure, and seizing one of them, 
Henry de Braibrock, confined him in the dungeon of the castle* 
Hubert willingly grasped at the opportunity of wreaking his ven** 
geance on a partisan of the bishop of Winchester. The king was 
induced to invest in person the fortress of this audacious rebel) 
and the clergy spontaneously granted him an. aid from themselves 
and their free tenants. Two lowers of wood were raised to such June le, 
a height, as to give the arqbers a full view of the interior of 
the castle; seven military engines battered the walls with large 
stones from morning tiU evening ; and a machine, termed a cat, 
covered the sappers in their attempts to undermine the founda- 
tions. Fawkes, who had retired into the county of Chester, had 
persuaded himself that the garrison would be able to defend the 
castle for twelve months. But the barbican was first taken by 
assault; soon afterwards the outer wall was forced, and the cattle, 
horses, and provender in the adjacent ward fell into the hands 

(l) Dnnst. 136—* 138- Ryin. i. 240. 254- 263. " was sach ati to su|tp)7 the fcant of aye." Pari<r 
Tbe reason given to the ponliflT by the council Addit. No. 1. 
vasy that *' the prudence and d^Kr^tion nt Heaij 
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of Ihe victors ; a breach was then made in the second wall by 
the miners, and the royalists, though with considerable loss, d>- 
tained possession of the inner ward^ a few days later the sappers 
set fire to the props which they had placed under the founda- 
tions of the keep ; one of the angles sank deep into the ground ; 
and a wide rent laid open the interior of the fortress. The gar- 

Aug. 18. rison now despaired of success. They planted the royal standard 
on the tower, and sent the women to implore the king's mercy. 
But Hubert resolved to deter men from similar excesses by the 
severity of the punishment. The knights and others, to the number 
, of eighty, were hanged ; the archers were sent to Palestine to fight 
against the Turks ; and Fawkes, who now surrendered himself at 
Coventry, was banished from the island, together with his wife 
and fiBimily. Henry ordered the castle to be razed, and gave the sitd 
to the lord Beaumont (1). 

* The consequences of the improvident grants made by the two 
last monarchs now began to unfold themselves. Under th& pretence 
of resisting an invasion threatened by the king of France, Henry 
assembled a great council, and most urgently demanded an aid. 
«. ». The demand was at first refused : but the wants of the crown 
i8tt. :|yoi]|(] admit of no delay; and, after some negotiation^ it was stipu- 
lated that a flneenlh of all movables should be granted ; but on 
the condition that the two charters should be solemnly ratified (2). 
They had already i>een confirmed twice since the commence- 
ment of his reign : but the king's officers had Idughed at their 
{(confirmation, ai^d refused to carry their provisions into effect (3). 
Now, howeVer, it was no longer necessary for the barons to 
take up arms : poverty had sulidued the reluctance of the king and 

Feb. 11: his ministers; and the two charters were solemnly ratified in that 
form which they have ever since retained (4). 

The departure of the bishop of Winchester for the Holy Land 
had left Hubert without a competitor ; and though the pontiff had 
warned the king not to make himself a member of either party, 
but to arbitrate as a parent and sovereign between both, Henry 
willingly lent to his favourite the whole of his authority. Hubert 

(1) Paris, 270. Ounst. 143-^1 4S. New Rym. came of age, he repealed of his own aotlkiritj 
175. Rot. Gaus. 633. Annal. Wigorn. 486. I the charter of the forests (p. iZZ) : but 1 have 
have been move diffiueiu relating the particulars learned to doobt the assertions of thatwriteri 
of this siege, as it explains the manner in which when he is not supported by other doeoments. He 
such operations were conducted. has already told us that in 1223 the archbbhop 

(2) Brady, ii. App. No. 150- The money was had insisted on the ratification of the charters; 
to oe placed in the treasury, and none of it taken that the king promised it, and by his letters 
out before the king was of age, unless for the ordered inquiries to be made in every county 
defence of the rralm, and in the presence of six after the liberties enjoyed in the time of Henry II. 
bishops and six earb. Ihe fifteenth amounted to (p. 266, 267). Unfortunately for the ciedit of the 
St9,000/. Paris, Addit. No. 1. The ancient mode historian, diese letters are still extant, and prove 
of laying these imposts will be afterwards ex- to be exactly of an opposite nature. The dberiffs 
plained. are to inquire what customs and liberties John 

(i) Dunst. i. 151. had in every county before the war, and to 

(4) Chart, of Lib. p. 32-^2T. Annal. Burt, enforce the same for the benefit of the king. See 

271 — 278- Stat, at large, Ann. nono Henry III. them in Brady, App. No. 149. and the New Rym. 

Paris tells us that two years later, when Henry i. 168- 
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for severai years reigned without control : others were impoYeririied ^ n 
by the compulsory resignation of the profits which they had made '^'^ 
during the minority ; he was annually enriched by new grants of 
land, escheats, and wardships : but while he thus attempted to 
ooDSolidate his own power, he supplied his enemies with weapons 
of aonoyance by repeated instances of rapacity and ambition. An 
unsoccessftil expedition into France, in which he accompanied 
the king, gave the flrst shock to hi9 power : it was followed 
by the ominous return of Peter des Roches, whom Henry received 
with expressions of the warmest affection (1). The fall of the 
lliTOurite was now confidently predicted : every tongue loudly ac- 
cused his avarice and despotism ; and when, on occasion of an 
inroad by the Welsh, Henry lamented his want of money,, he 
was told that he might easily extort it from Hubert and his re- 
latives, who for years had been accumulating wealth at the expense 
of the crown. The advice was adopted^ the inferior officers of 
gofemment were called to account^ Hubert received an order 
b answer for all the wardships which he had held, all the rents of 
the royal demesnes which he had received, and all the aids and 
fines which had been paid into the exchequer, from the day of 
bis appointment to the office of Justiciary, a period including the 
Whole of the present, and a great part of the late reign ; and all 
persons who conceived that they had been aggrieved by him in 
Uie time of his prosperity were invited to bring actions for damages 
against the fallen favourite. Whether it were that he despaired of 
justice, or that he was conscious of guilt, he fled to the priory 
of Merlon. At first the king determined to take him away by force, 
and for that purpose despatched the mayor of London with an armed 
body of citizens ^ but on more mature deliberation, and at the peti- 
tion of his only friend the archbishop of Dublin, the space of five 
months was granted him to prepare for his trial (2). 

Hvdiert, finding himself at liberty, left his sanctuary, and pro- 
ceeded towards Bury St. Edmund's to visit his wife : but the king, 
Who had been persuaded that it was dangerous to permit him 16 
remain at large, despatched a body of three hundred horsemen with 
ordere to arrest and convey him to the Towec. The earl was in 
bed when he heard of their approach. He arose in haste, fled naked 
to the parish church of Boisars, and on the s)eps of the altar, witti 
the host in one hand, and a cross in the other, awaited the arrival 
bf his pursuers. They had no order to take his life ; but placing him 
on horseback, and tying his feet under the belly, proceeded with 
their captive towards the metropolis. Henry, however, was aware^ 
that this violation of the privileges of the church would excite re- 

(l) Paris mentions that in the year 1231 Henry Isabella had already been married six years to 

determiaed not to marry the princess Isabella of Roger, the son of earl Bi^od. Rym. i. t78'. 

Scotland, hecaose die was the younger sister of (2) Paris, 811. 317— 8 19. 
Hubert's wife (p. SIS) : yet the truth is, that 
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<«p^ 37. momtmiifes and oppo^Uon. The prisoner mm cwrried back lo tak 
sancluary ^ and the sheriff of Essex was charged, under penallf of 
death, to seize his person, whenever he should attempt to escape. 
But his escape was rendered impracticable by a deep moat which 
had been dug, and a line of palisades which had been drawn 
round the church ; and on the fortieth day hunger or despair 
induced the unfortunate earl to surrender himself to his guards, 

Not. 10. by whom he was conducted to the Tower. Henry ordered him 
to be set at liberty, and to appear in Cornhill before the court of his 
peers. When the accusations against him had been read, Hubert 
replied that he should offer no defence ; but that he placed his 
body, his lands, and his chattels at the king's pleasure. The judges 
deliberated : they agreed that if Judgment were pronounced, they 
must condemn him to forfeiture and deaths and therefore, with 
the permission of the prosecutors, recommended his case to the 
consideration of the king. An award, to 'which all parties oon- 
sente4, was at length, given : the earl forfeited to the crown his 
goods and chattels, with the lands which he held in chief of the 
king, retaining for himself and his heirs. his patrimonial inhe- 
ritance, and the lands which he held of mesne lords : four earb 
undertook lo keep him in safe custody in the castle of Devizes till 
he should enter the order of the knights templars, in the event of 
his wife's death, or should be discharged by direction of the king 
and great council*, and Henry pledged his word not to grant him 
any additional favour, nor to inflict on him any additional pu- 
nishment (1). But the next year dissensions arose between the king 
and the barons, and the custody of the castle was given to a 
1- » retainer of the bishop of Winchester. Hul>ert, who dreaded to 

optl'ia! fall into the power of his enemy, dropped from, (he wall into 
the moat during the obscurity of the night, and made his way to a 
neighbouring church. Here he was surrounded by the sheriff' and 

()ci 15. his officers : but in a few days a party of horse overpowered 
bis guards, and conducted him to the earl of Pembroke in Wales. 

Oct. 30. When peace was restored between the king and the barons, al 

the request of pope Gregory IX., and by the good offices of 

Edmund, the new .archbishop of Canterbury, Hubert was included 

A. D. in the pacification, readmitted into the council, and restored to his 

Apr?26.' estates and honours (2). 

Henry's reign lasted more than half a. century. Till the fall of 
Hubert, he was either a minor, or under the control of that minis- 
ter : afterwards he was his own master ; had the choice of his own 
ministers, and became responsible for the measures of government. 

(0 Daast. 308> 309. 221. Paris, 319—322. Brady, ii. App. No. 154. Yel fire year* later a 

The mistakes of the last writer are to be corrected new attack was made upon Hubert, from whidi 

by the record. Pat. 17. Hen. lil. m. 9. afAid. he extricated himself by making e praaent ol^ 

Brady, ii. App. No. 152» and New Rym. i. 207- four castles to Ileury. Par. 463. 
, (2) Paris, 227>J28:.S40, >4l. Punatap. 22^^^ 
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Bat the traimettoiis whieh Ml the next forty yean are 90 iiiiiDeroiii, 
and freqaently so uncoonected, that were they to be related io the 
order of time, the perplexed and broken narratire eould only dis- 
tract and fatigue the attention of the reader. It will therefore prove 
more eonyenient, and at the same time more interesting, to class 
the most important events under the three distinct heads, of ttie 
king's wars with foreign powers, his transactions with the pope, 
and his disputes with his barons. . 

I. 1. During the whole of Henry's reign the harmony between 
iZnglaod and Scotland was never interrupted by actual hostilities : yel 
several subjects of altercation arose which are deserving of notice, 
because they prove that the pretensions of superiority, afterwards 
realised by Edward, were as fiercely maintained by his father. The 
reader has already seen that Alexander^ the second of that name, 
though he had done homage to king John, readily lent his aid to 
the discontented barons. When Louis re^irned to France, the Scot- 
tish king was compelled to submit. He did homage to Henry, and a.». 
a few years later married Jane, the sister of the young king ; a coin j^^k. 
nexion which rendered both princesr the more willing to adjust 4heir 
mutual differences without the aid of the sword. When Henry be- 
came his own master, Alexander demanded the restoration of the 
three northern counties as his undoubted inheritance, and the re- 
payment of the fifteen thousand marks received from William by 
John, which, it was now contended, had not been imposed as a fine, 
but given as a dower to4he two Scottish princesses, who were to 
have been married to Henry himself, and to his brother Richard (1). 
The king of England tot only resisted these claims, but maintained 
that the homage which Alexander had already done, both to him 
and to his father, had been liege homage for the crown of Scotland; a. d, 
and prevailed on the pope, Gregory IX, to exhort the king of Scots ^^^^' 
by letter to fulfil the s(riemn stipulations which he had made (2). 
After a tedious negotiation, a compromise was mutually accepted 
aader the au^)ices of the cardinal Otto. The Scottish king re- i, r^,. 
nounced the claims which he had made, received in return grants ^J; 
of lands at Penrith and Sowerby, to the yearly value of two hundred 
pounds, performed homage for this his new acquisition, aqd by a 
formal deed subjected himself and his heirs, if be or they should 
l^reak their engagements, to the spiritual censures of the Pope, or 
• 

^1) When this interpreUtion of th^ treaty wm in En^ond^ a4 honorem nostnun et ipstos regis 

objecfed to Habert, who had married the elder Scotiae. According to the N. Rym. (i9S). the ^fe 

dftter, he replied thxt he knew of no such condi- of Alexander was Margaret, the daughter, nq( 

tions. The princesses had been deliyered to Jo|)n, Jfine, the sister, of Henry. But t)ie instrument 

to marry them to whom he pleased* with the there published waa executed not by Alexander II. 

advice of his barons.— Paris, Addit. No. 1. in 1229, but by Alexander HI., more than thirty 

That Hubert was right, appears from the con* years afterwards. 




Henry 

English king to restorethetwo sisters of Alexander Alexander did not at that time hpld, i|ny lapds ii^ 
wnina uyesktt unless htshoMjind^em husbands Epglaod. .^e Rym* ii> ^, 
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gf Usdetegale the arebbtobq;) of Gadterbury (1). The question res* 
pectiDg tho naturo of his former bomage remained ondecfded for 
(be present, but was reyiyed after the death of Jane. Alexander con- 
teoded that be did not, and would not^ bold a particle of Scotland 
under the crown of England ; and Henry, to enforce bis preten- 
sions, assembled a numerous army at Newcastle. The Scottish king 
thought it prudent to negotiate ; and consented to an arrangement 
by which, though he eluded the express recognition of feudal de- 
pendence, he seems to haye conceded to Henry the substance of 

A. D. his demand. He promised and Swore that he would always liear 
Aug.^13. good faith and loye to his dear and liege lolnd Henry, king of Eng- 
land, and would neyer enter into alliance with the enemies of Henry 
or of his heirs, unless they should first unjustly aggrieye him ; and 
bis bisliops, earls, and barons swore that they and their heirs woald 
neyer aid Alexander or his successors to break, but would do all in 
their power to induce hioi and them to obserye this promise (2). 

A. 9. Alexander was succeeded by his son of the same name, and in his 

j^yV ninth year. Henry, in yirtue of bis superiority, solicited a bull, 
prohibiting any bishop to crown the young prince without the pre- 
vious permission of his liege lord ; but Innocent lY. refused the 
application, on the ground thai the apostolic see was not accus-^ 

A n* lomed to grant suCh prohibitions (3). Soon aOerwards Alexander, 
Dec. 26. in consequence of a treaty previously concluded by his father, came 
to York to marry Margaret the daugther of Henry (4), and did bo- 
mage to the king ^^for Lothian and the other lands which he held 
^' of the English crown." — But when he was summoned to do ho- 
mage for his kingdom also, a homage, says the historian, which 
bad been done by many of his predecessors (5), he was adyised to 
reply, that he came to York to marry the princess, not to treat on 
matters of state ; and that the demand was of too great importance 
for him to return an answer before he had consulted his barons (6). 
But Scotland was at this period in a state of anarchy. An assocta- 
A. D. tion was formed to dissoiye the connexion with England : Robert 
^^ da Ros and John Baliol were named regents ^ and by their orders 
4he young queen was separated from the company of her husband, 

(l) It lias been pretended ihat by this com- robes of silk attended the bride on t&e morning 

ipromise ibe qaestioa of komage for the crown of of her nuptials, ^aris, 716< 

.Scotland was determined against the king of (S) It has been stated that the assertion was 

Bngland. But the instrument itself is a dear re- made not by the historian bat hj the king, i 

'futation of the supposition. Its professed object is see not what difference this can make ; because 

\o pnt an end to the claims^ not of Henry- against in either case the passage proT<^ that an appeal 

Alexander^ bat of Alexander against Henry, was made to the old chroniclers in favour of the 

H specifies all those claims, and ennmerates fdl snperiority of the English over the Scottish 

llie particulars of the compromise. Nowhere crown forty years before the claim made by 

'does it even allude to Henry's claim of superiority Edward I. But that the reader may judge, I 

over the crown of Scotland; but it includes and subjoin the original passage :— >Et cum soper hoc 

extinguishes all the claims against him, quas conveniretnr Rex Scotiac ut ratione regni Scotis 

'idem Rex Scotiae moverat, vel mbvere poterat. faceret homagium ct fidelitatem cum ligantla 

Bym. i. 375. PUcit. Pari. 35* Edv. I. domino suo Regi Anglorum, sicul fecerunt prsc- 

' Y2) Paris, 568> Rym. i. 438 • decessores sui regibus Anglorum, prour tfidenter 

(3) Rym. i. 463. in Chronieis multis iocis scribitur, re^iondit Rex 

(4J On thisoccasiqn the English court displayed Scotia;, etc. Paris. T 18. 

all Its magnificence. €hn UioasMid kni^ts in (6) Paris, ibid. 
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and confined to a remole parlof the castle of Edinburgh. Henry 
took the noMes of the opposite faction under His protection, or- 
dered his military tenanft to Join him at York, and sent before him Aug to. 
tbe earl of Gloucester and Robert Mansel, who with the aid of thehr 
friends obtained admission into the castle, and set at liberty the 
king and queen. They visited Henry, who appointed a new regency, sept. lo. 
punished the former membersi and acted with all the authority of a 
feudal superior; though, to allay the jealosy of the Scots, he re- sq>t.3o. 
peatedly declared that these measures should form no precedent in- 
jurious to the rights and liberties of the king or people of Scot- 
land (1). 

2. Of Wales the native sovereign was Llewellyn, usually addres- 
sed by Henry with the title of prince of Aberthraw, and lord of 
8nowdun. He was tbe vassal of the English crown ; but a vassal 
more inclined to dispute than to obey tbe authority of his superior. 
He was also brolhernin-law lo Henry, having married Jane, a natu- 
ral child of John, by Agatha, daughter to the earl of Ferrers : but 
this union had not rendered him the less disposed lo assert the 
rights, or to revenge what he deemed the wrongs of his country. 
The borderers of both natioos were men of ferocious habits, inured 
to rapine and bloodshed, and always eager to invade their neigh- 
bours when it could be done with the hope of impunity. Their in- a h. 
eursions were generally distinguished by deeds of barbarity, which '^^* 
proved that with them plunder was but a secondary object. They 
were accustomed )o murder their captives in cold blood, and to 
mangle the carcases of the slain ; and instead of carrying off the 
cattle of tbe enemy, would drive them into the barns and houses, 
that* they might consume- them in the same flames with the build-^ 
ings (2). To complain was fruitless : the aggressor, to whichever 
party he belonged, could exhibit a long catalogue of trespasses com- 
mitted by bis opponents, and would contend that his own conduct 
had been regulated by a Just regard to the principle of retaliation. 
Henry often led his army into Wales, and was as often compelled to 
return foiled and discontented. Llewellyn, with the aid of his hUlS' 
and morasses^ kept at bay his more powerful antai;onist ; and, if the 
jcing of England employed himself in raising a fortress to check the 
excursions of tbe natives, they wens ahready in his rear, demolishing 
several castles for the one which he had erected. But when Llewel-* 
lyn died, David, his son and successor, imprisoned Griffith, an il- 
legitimate brother. The wife of the captive appealed to Henry, wtiQ ^. i,. 
already had summoned David before him : but the Welsh prince '^^'' 

^^ Attg« Ida 

appeased his uncle, and delivered Griffith into his hands. Three 
years later the prisoner was slain in an attempt to make his escape 

{i) Rym. i. 558, 559, 560. 562. 865, Dunsw Mor^n, 16, 17,- 18. Paris, 310. 569, and the 
307. Mail. 210. annals of Worcester, 488. 

(2) See aeyeral instances in the annals of 
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II. ». from the Tourer of London (1). By his dealb the prince of Aberfhmr 

mJIVi. ^^ '^'^^ ^^^ ^^ dcngeroQs projects of a rifal ; and to IVee himself 

' from the superiority of Ihe king of Engl/nd, he soaght to interest 

the pope in his favour, hy offering to hold his principulity of Ihe 

A. .. Roman church. Innocent refused the offer (2), and Henry hastened 
. 124& to chastise the disloyalty of his nephew. The king fortified a castle 
on the banks of the Conway, ordered a Aeet from Ireland to rafage 
the Isle of Anglesea, and forbade under the severest penalty the in- 
troduction of profisions or merchandise from Ihe marches into Ihe 
territory of his enemies. The nafifes, confined among the moun* 
tains of Merioneth and CarntfrYon, were exposed to the extremities 
of want from the absence of provisions, and the inclemency of the 

A. B. winter : but at ihe death of David, they elected for their chieftains 

'^^^ Llewellyn and David, the two sons of Griffith, who solicited the clch 
mency of the king of England, became his vassals, and bound 
themselves to serve in his wars with five hundred of their sub- 
jects (3). 

3. The reader will recollect that necessity extorted ftom Louis of 
France a promise to restore Normandy, Maine, and Anjou, when-^ 

A.D. ever he should succeed to the crown. Philip, his father, died in 
^323^ 1223. The English ministry summoned him to perform his engage- 
ment, and received, what must have been anticipated, a peremp- 
tory refusal. He was no longer (was his answer) bound by the 
treaty, since it had already been broken in two instances by the 
king of England, who had compelled the confederate barons to 
purchase his favour with large sums of money, and had to the pre^ 
sent day withheld from them the liberties specified in the great 
charter. Nor was Louis content with a mere refusal. As soon as the 
Irucc between the two nations expired, he republished the original 
sentence of forfeiture against king John, entered Poitou with a nu* 
merous army, took possession of Rochelle and the other towns by 
force or bribery, and extended his conquest to the right bank of the 
Garonne. The English ministry had convened a parliament of the 

' barons at Northampton : but their deliberations were interrupted 
by the violence oT Fawkes ; and the siege of the castle of Bedford 
employed the better part of the summer. At Christmas, after a quar- 
relsome debate, and the confirmation of the charters, an aid of a 

(l) See the records in Brady, ii. App. No. 163 d&ip of the church of Rome ; bat that his uncle 

^■IVl. NewRyni.256- bytiolence and threats had oompeUed him to 

(3) Wikes« 45« Waking. Upod. Neost. 466* swear fealty to the throne of England. Innocent 
If we had no other authority than Paris* we replied by ordering two Cistercian abbots to in- 
should believe that the offer was accepted, and quire whether these allegations were tnie, and if 
that Innocent IV., to obtain the yearly payment they were, to declare that the oath was uot bind* 
of 800 marlLS, accepted the acknowledged vassal ing. Soon afterwards he Wrote to the bishop of 
of the English crown, as the vassal of the holy Cariisle, that he had discovered them to be false, 
aee. Par. 550. 552. The amount of the sum is and commanded the prdate to annol any pro- 
sufficient to throw discredit on the story ; and ceedings that might have taken place in con- 
the truth is easily extracted from the original aequenoe of his former letter. West, 3l9. Rym. 
letters, which are slill extant. David wrote to i. 4SS. 

the fwpe, that in his infeney he had been pUced (3) Paris, 410. 480. 5M. 545. SSlI 608- 
by his parents under the particular guardian- 



A. D. 
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MeeDth was granted to the king ; and before Easter, Richard, his 
younger brollier, was sent to Boiirdeaux, under the guidance of the '^^- 
earl of Salisbury, with a force, too small indeed to attempt any con* 
quest, but sufficiently numerous to defend from insull the province 
of Gascony. At the request of the papal legate both crowns agreed 
to an armistice for twelve months, before the expiration of which 
the king of France died^ and was succeeded by his son Louis IX., j,, ». 
in the twelfth year of his age (1). The troubles which followed his ^-^ 
accession, and the hostility of the most powerful of the peers to 
Blanche, the queen mother, and the council of regency, offered to 
Henry^ who had now reached his twentieth year, a most favourable 
opportunity of regaining the patriniony of his ancestors. The king 
was eager to distinguish himself in so honourable an enterprise ; 
but he also was entangled in quarrels with his barons ; and his mi- 
nister conceived it dangerous to his own interests, either to quit 
England, or to be separated from his royal master. Year after year 
the armistice was renewed, till Hubert deemed it politic to yield, 
iA appearance at least, to the clamour which was raised against 
him. Repeated solicitations had been received from the natives oT 
Guienne \ the Poitevin barons had offered to transfer their allegi- 
ance to Henry ^ and many of the Normans had assured him of their 
undiminished attachment to the representative of the house of Rollo. 
It was therefore determined that the king should sail to the assis- 
tance of Peter of Dreux, in right of his wife, count of Bretagne, 
who had openly rebelled against Louis. All the barons of England 
and Ireland, with the princes of Wales, assembled at Portsmouth ; 
and Henry, in the confldence of youth, fancied himself already the 
conqueror of France, when he was informed that the shipping 
which had been provided was not sufficiently numerous to carry 
one half of the army. In an agony of rage he unsheathed his sword, 
called Hubert a traitor, and was in the act of striking him, when 
his arm was arrested by the interposition of the earl of Chester. As a. v. 
it was too late in the season to wait for the arrival of another fleet, sc^;29. 
the council deferred the expedition to the next year ^ and during 
the winter Hubert found means to justify himself in the opinion of 
his master. The next spring Henry sailed to St. Malo, and advanced a. p. 
as far as Nantes; while Louis took Angers, Ancenis, and Oudon. [^-^ 
Of the succeeding operations, if any operations took place, we have 
no account. It is said that the king, instead of seeking the enemy,' 
wasted his time in parties of pleasure, refused an invitation from 
the malcontents in Normandy, proceeded to Gascony to receive the oet.26. 
bomage of the natives, revisited Nantes, and returned to England. 
Our historians attribute this conduct to the pernicious influence of 
Hubert, who was accused, probably without foundation, of receiv- 

(l) The faUeft respecting his death in Paris, 2$2t niay be compared with the accounts giren 
by eye-witnesses in Spondanos, p. 93. 
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iDg a yeariy pension from the French queen. A body of five hun- 
dred knights and one thousand mercenaries was left with the count 
of Bretagne, who retook Angers, and bumi a few towns in Nor- 
mandy (1). 

In an age, unable to appreciate any but military merit, the issue 
of this inglorious expedition added little to the reputation of Henry. 
He was generally considered as a coward, afraid to fight for the in- 
heritance of his fathers; and his name was made the constant 
subject of censure and ridicule in the effusions of the Provencal 
poets. It was not, however, that he wanted the inclination -, but, 
with an exhausted treasury, and involved in repeated struggles with 
his barons, he had neither the means nor the leisure to engage in 
foreign expeditions. Ten years elapsed in truces, often broken, and 
often renewed, during which the king was careful to entertain a 
constant correspondence with several of the most powerful among 
the French 'nobles. The count de la Marche, his father-in-law^ 
whose fealty had always changed with his interests, hdd done 
homage to Alphonse, the brother of Louis, lately created count of 
Poitou. At his return he was sharply reprimanded by Isabella his 
wife. Her pride, if we may believe report, would not consent that her 
husband should kneel to any but a crowned head : it is more pro- 
bable that she wished to preserve the rights of her younger son Ri- 
chard, to whom his brother Henry had some years before given the 
county of Poitou. La Marche at her instigation rode back to Poi- 
tiers, publicly insulted and defied Alphonse, and retired in the midst 
of his guard of archers, who marched with their bows bent, and 
A. D. ready to oppose force by force. A war was the natural consequence/ 

jan.^i?: »"d Isabella implored the aid of her son, the king of England. In a 
great council held in London a supply of men and money was de- 
manded : but, though Henry urged the request with earnestness, 
though his brother Richard, who had just returned from the Holy 
Land, supported it with his eloquence and entreaties, the barons 
coldly and inexorably replied, that it was the king's duty to observe 
the truce, as long as it had not been violated by the French mo- 
narch. Still Isabella was importunate. His presence, she main-* 
tained, was only requisite. Let bim but appear : he would be joined 
by ail the friends of his family, and crowds of mercenaries would 
hasten to bis standard. Deceived by these misrepresentations Henry 
sailed from Portsmouth with his queen and brother, three hundred 
knights, and thirty hogsheads of silver. He landed at Royan, near 

May 19. thc mouth of the Garonne, and despatched ambassadors to Louis, 
if we may believe Paris, the French king, troubled in ^bnscience 
by the oath of his father, offered to surrender part of Poitou and 
Normandy on the condition that Henry should abandon the traitors 

(l) Varis, 306. 310. Duns. 301. I have related Paris» but am incliaed to doubt the accnraey of 
the occurrence at Portsmouth on the faith of the story. 
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fo fbe panisbment which tb.ejr desenred : |[>ut firom the king's owo 
letters it appears that his enyoys demanded satisfaction for certain 
alleged infractions of the armistice ; that no answer was returned ; 
and that after a certain npniber of days be declared the armistice to 
be at an end (1). When he had coUec^d his vassal^ and allies, he 
found himself at the bead of twenty thousand men. I^oqis bad 
marched from Paris with an equal number ; but his army, to use 
the expression of the historian, was a torrent which, as it rolled on, 
was continually swelled ^y the influx of tributary streams.. The two 
kings, as if it had been by mutual consent, reached ibe small town 
of Taillebourg about the same time ^ and the hostile armies mere 
separated by the narrow, but deep and rapid, stream of the Gha- 
rente, the bridge over which was commanded by a fort in the b^ods 
of the English. When Henry saw the superior number of the Joiy 19. 
enemy, he complained to the count of the deception which ^ had 
been practised upon him : but, while he was speaking, the French, 
with their characteristic impetuosity, attacked the })ridge, Louis 
fought at their head : the passage was forced, and the oriflamme, 
bis standard, was unfurled on the left bank of the river. The Eng- 
lish, however, made a gallant resistance, and kept the fortune of 
the day in suspense, till the intelligence arrived that a large body 
of the enemy had crossed lower down in boats, and were march- 
ing to intercept their retreat. Immediately they broke, fled with 
precipitation to Sainles, and were followed with such eagerness, 
(hat some of the pursuers were enclosed and made prisoners in the 
city. Henry, for grei^ter security, had withdrawn himself from the 
mass of the fugitives ^ but he must have fallen into the hands of the 
enemy had he not been rescued by the address of his brother Ri- 
chard. Unarmed, and with the staff ofa pilgrio) in bis hand, the 
prince offered himself to the nearest corps of the French, and de- 
manded to speak to the couqt of Artois. By that no})leman he was 
introduced (o Louis, who took the opportunity to thank him for 
the friendly offices which he had rendered to the French knights in 
Palestine, and at his request assented to an armistice till the fol- 
lowing morning. He little thought of the prize, which be suffered 
]by this condescension to slip oiit of his hands. The two brothers 
immediately mounted their horses, and reached Saintes during the 
night. 

With the dawn of the next morning the French were visible 
from the walls. The count de la Marche immediately, sallied out, 
and by degrees the whole of both armies became engaged. It was jaiy^Q. 
not, however, one battle, but a series of separate actions ; for the 
ground was so intersected with lanes and vineyards, that the com- 
batants fought in small parties, and without commiinication or eon- 

* 

(1) Ryn. i. 4«3, 404. 

II. 7 
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cert. Much blood was spilt : but, though both kings claimed the 
victory, Louis remained master of his position. 

The result of these two actions had convinced the couni of the 
danger of his situation. His son Hugh clandestinely left Saintes, 
and threw himself at the feet of the French monarch, who readily 
pardoned his father, on condition that he should withdraw his 
troops from the English army, should cede to Alphonse the castles, 
which had already been taken, should allow three others to be gar- 
risoned for a time by French troops as a security for his future fide- 
lity, and for the rest of his possessions should trust to the pleasure 
and courtesy of Louis. Henry was sitting down to table when he first 
heard of this transaction ; and the messenger was followed by ano- 
ther, informing him of a secret agreement between the men of 
Saintes and Louis to introduce the French army into the city 
during (he night. After a short consultation it was determined to 
retire to Blaye : but the flight was so rapid, that the ornaments of 
the royal chapel and the milita'ry chest were abandoned to the 
enemy. Louis did not follow the king : a fatal dysentery began to 
prevail in his army ; and the loss of eighty bannerets, and, if we 
may bdieve Paris, of twenty thousand men, admonished him to 
terminate the campaign. A truce for five years was concluded, 
equally to the satisfaction of both monarchs (1). 

It was the custom of the age, when opposite claims could not 
easily be reconciled, to prevent the resumption of hostilities by the 
repeated renewal of truces. Had Louis been left to his own Judg- 
ment, peace with England would soon have been signed. He still 
doubted the justice of the title by which he held the provinces for- 
merly belonging to the English princes in France ; and to procure 
from Henry a renunciation of his rights, would cheerfully have con- 
sented to considerable sacrifices. But the French peers laughed at 
ttie scruples of their monarch, and contended that he had not the 
power to aliene the domains of the crown. Negotiations were com- 
menced and interrupted, resumed and suspended : Louis insisted 
on the cession to him of all claim to Normandy, Maine, Anjou, and 
Poitou ; Henry demanded in return an equivalent ; and seventeen 
years elapsed before the terms could be finally adjusted. The re- 
nunciation was at last made ^ and Louis gave to the king of England 

(l) In tikis account 1 luve compared the la Marche abandoned the castle and town of 

French historians Nangis and Gaguin with Pa- Saintes, which were taken by the French. The 

ris, 514— Sil6. Bat we possess another narratlre king continued his retreat; and the garrison of 

of the campaign by Henry himself. According to Pons deserted to the enemy. He fortified Blaye, 

this he mi^t have occupied Taillebourg, or and waited foir the event on the opposite bank of 

have destroyed the bri4ge over the Charente, the Garonae ; but tiouisi after he had«reniained a 

had he not been perfidioasly persuaded to grant fortnight in the neighbourhood, returned into 

a truce to the lord of the town, who offered to his own territories. This Henry declares to be 

return to his allegiance. But when he saw the the truth, and that the reports spread to his 

nmhitttde of the eneoiy, he ordered, with the prejudice by his enemies are groundless and 

advice of his council, an immediate retreat to slanderous. Eym. i. 325—327. By mistake it is ^ 

Saintes. The French endeavoured to surprise printed under the yeir 1SS3, the 16th instead of I 

him there, but were repulsed with loss. Two days the 96th of Henry, not only in Che old, Imt also 

afterwards he retired to Pons ; and the count de in the new Rymer, 20^. 
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tbe LiBMMisiD, Perigord, and Querci, and promised to pay Ihe 
yearly Talae of the lands held by the coant and countess of Poitou 
inXaintbnge and the Agenois, and at the death of those princes to ^. ». 
transfer them to the English crown. Henry, as duke of Guienne, ^^^ 
and peer of France, engaged to do homage to tbe French monarch, 
which he performed in the garden of the Temple at Paris (1). 

II. The history of Henry's transactions with the court of Rome 
discloses to us a long course of oppression, under which the Eng^ 
lish clergy, by the united influence of the crown and the tiara, 
were compelled to submit to the most grievous exactions. The 
Christian hierarchy had from the earliest ages been distinguished 
by a regular gradation of oflBce and authority, from the lowest 
elerk to the bishop of Rome, who was considered as tbe chief of 
the episcopal body, and the vicegerent of Christ upon earth. As 
the northern nations extended their conquests, they diffused their 
peculfar notions of jurisprudence through the provinces of Europe : 
these wore insensibly applied to the external economy of religion ; 
and the constitution of the church became in a great measure as-. 
»milated in the ideas of th0 western Christians to the institutions of 
a feudal kingdom. The pope appeared to bold the place of the so- 
vereign : the bishops were considered) nearly in the light of his ba- 
rons ; and tobordinate to the bishops stood the inferior clergy in 
the quality of sub-vassals* These feudal notions were strengthened 
by what seemed feudal ceremonies and claims. The bishop, before 
he entered on the administration of his diocese, swore fealty to the 
pope ; and the priest at his ordination, beside the ancient promise 
of canonical obedience, did homage to bis bishop. Then, as the 
civil sovereign in his necessities required aid from his barons, and 
through them from their vassals, so the popes in similar circum- 
stances demanded pecuniary assistance from the bishops, and 
through them from the rest of the clergy. At first these claims were 
brought forward with modesty and reserve : nor did the ecclesiastics 
refuse to relieve the wants, or support the splendour, of him whom 
they revered as their spiritual father, and beneath whose protection 
ttiey reposed in the peaceful possession of their property. But gnh 
dually the necessities, and, with the necessities the demands, of 
the pontiflFs were multiplied, till they at length excited the remon- 
strances and opposition both of the clergy and laity. By accepting 
the donation of Pepin, and by subsequent acquisitions, the bishops 
of Rome had joined the concerns of temporal princes with the 
duties of Christian prelates ^ and the wars in which they were com- 
peHed to engage, sonietimes with their own subjects, sometimes 
with foreign states, entailed on them expenses far beyond the an- 
nual amount of their income. This was generally the situation of 

(l) Rym. i. 675. 689. Tres. des Chart. 9. 
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the popes who governed the chareh daring Henry's reign. Id« 
volved in a long and ruinoas contest with the emperor Frederic and 
his partisans in Italy, overwhelmed with an immense load of debt, 
and forced occasionally to abandon their own dominions for an 
asylum on this side of the Alps, they loolced to the aid of the 
clergy as offering the surest expedient to satisfy the claims of their 
creditors, recruit their forces, and recover their former ascendency. 
¥ear after year the English, like every other national chareh, was 
called upon to contribute towards the support of the Roman see ^ 
and though the generosity or patience of the clergy was soon ex- 
hausted, their resistance was seldom successful against the authority 
of the pontiff, supported as it generally was by the authority of the 
monarch : for the fate of John had proved an awful warning to 
Henry, who^ unwilling to provoke the enmity of the pope, con* 
' curred in every scheme of exaction, unless he were occasionally 
deterred by the united clamour of the barons and clergy. 

The principal grievances which sprung out of this system may 
be reduced to two heads. 1. The popes, in imitation of the tem- 
poral princes, oflen required a tallage of the clergy, amounting 
generally to a twentieth, sometimes to a tenth, and on one or two 
occasions to a larger share of their annual income. These imposi- 
tions had been originally introduced in the time of the crusades, 
and had been justified on the ground that the recovery of Palestine 
was an object equally interesting to every Christian -, and that while 
the laily cheerfully shed their blood in the sacred cause, the clergy 
eould not refuse to contribute a small portion of their revenues to- 
wardsi its success. But it was soon discovered that every war in 
which the pontiffs engaged was somehow or other connected with 
the welfare of religion. When the contest commenced between 
Gregory IX. and the emperor Frederic, that pope demanded an 
aid of the clergy : as his affairs grew desperate, bis demands were 
repeated ; and under his successor Innocent lY. the frequency and 
amount of these tallages became an intolerable burden. Innocent, 
indeed, alleged in justification of his conduct that he was an exile 
from his dominions ; that at Lyons, where he kept his court for ten 
years, he had no resource but in the contributions of the clergy ; 
and that whatever they gave, was expended in supporting the 
cause of the church and religion. These reasons, hovirever^ did not 
always convince those who suffered from the annual diminution of 
their incomes (1). In many nations they were answered with com-- 
plaints ; in England they experienced the most decided opposition. 

{l) We mast except Grosseteste, the eeleJtnted si etiam non rogati vel jossi aliipud h«)giuiBodi 

l^^^op of^lAneata, who in answer to ike -king's vd etiam majns non fecerimus. 'Videmus enim.... 

writ inmiiring by what aulhori^ he ^ised ,a exilio relegato% perseeationibns oof ngnstatos, 

tallage for the use of the pope, replied : If on est patrimonio suo spoliatos, et de proprio unde, at 

admiratione dignom, quod coauscopi nostri et decet, sostin^ptur, non habentes. Grosset. i. ep.. 

nos in hac parte facimas, sed admiratione molla H9, 
et indignatione qoamplarima esset digoissimuB^ 
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Tbe clergy replied^ that they deemed it unjust to furnish money, 
with the conyiction that it would be employed against the emperor, 
who, though the pOpe had condemned htm, was still to be con- 
sidered as a Catholic prince, since he had offered to submit his 
quarrel to the decision of a genera] council--that each church had 
its own patrimony ^ nor could the pope with any more Justice claim 
a share in the revenue of their churches, than they could claim a 
share of the revenue of the church of Rome — that, as (he law, when 
it described every thing as belonging to the prince, spoke of his 
right of superintendence, not of property ; so the pre-eminence 
ei^oyed by the pope imposed on him the duty of watching over 
all, but gave him no right to dispose of all — and that, if the income 
of the clergy were more than sufficient for their support, they were 
obliged to employ the remainder in relieving the wants of (he poor, 
not in furnishing the means of protracting a bloody and destructive 
war (1). 

For some time the king and the barons appeared indifferent 
spectators of this struggle. At length they were induced to interfere 
by the consideration, that in proportion as the clergy were impo*^ 
verished, the national burdens would press with additional weight 
on the laity. Ambassadors were despatched to the general council 
at Lyons, who in firm but respectful language remonstrated against 
the nrequency of the papal exactions. Perhaps the promises which 
Innocent gave in his reply were meant only to allay discontent. 
But if he was sincere, the necessities of his situation soon compelled 
him lo break them; and a new demand of a twentieth from the ^.^^. 
poorer, and of a larger portion from the more opulent benefices, ^^^' 
awakened an unusual spirit of opposition. The clergy drew up a 
list of their grievances, sent it to the pontiff, and appealed from 
him to the next general council : the barons, in bolder terms, 
warned him of the evils which might probably ensue ; and clearly 
insinuated their readiness to draw the sword, if it should be neces- 
sary, in support of the clergy. Even the king appeared to make 
common cause with his vassals, and forbade the tallage to be paid 
under the penalty of his high displeasure. Yet this strong opposi- 
tion gradually melted away. Henry withdrew his prohibition *, the 
barons relapsed into their former apathy ; and the clergy were 
reduced to compound with the pontiff for eleven thousand marks (2). 

The second grievance consisted in what were termed papal pro- 
visions, by which the pope, suspending for the time the right of 
the patron, nominated of his own authority to the vacant benefice* 
The consequence was that many Italians possessed livings which 
should have been conferred on English clergymen \ and, if some of 
these resided in the island, the others, after defraying the charge 

(1) See the letter of all the bisliops, etc., of (2) AniMl. Burt. 305—310. Paris, $35. 634. 
England in Annal. Burt. 1197 Donst. 272, 273. New Ryin. 202. 5. 
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or a substitute to perform the duty, received and spent the re- 
maifider of the income in foreign countries. This abuse excited loud 
complaints on the part both of the patrons and the clergy ; and the 
public discontent displayed itself in acts of illegal violence. An 
association was formed under the title of the commonalty of Eng- 
land, and was clandestinely encouraged by the principal of the ba- 
rons and clergy. At its head was sir Robert Thwinge, a knight of 
Yorkshire, who by a papal provision had been deprived of his no- 
mination to a living in the gift of his family. His commands vtrere 
implicity obeyed by his associates, who, though they were neyer 
more than eighty individuals, contrived by the secrecy and celerity 
of their motions to impress the public with an idea that they 
amounted to a much greater number. They murdered the papal 
couriers ; wrote menacing letters to the foreign ecclesiastics and 
their stewards ^ sometimes seized their persons, threw them pri- 
vately into dungeons, and compelled them to pay consideraMe 
ransoms ; and at others carried off the produce of their farms, sold 
it by public auction, or distributecT it among the poor of the netgh- 
bourhood. For eight months these excesses continued without any 
interruption from the legal authorities : the national discontent was 
gratified with the sufferings of the foreigners ; and the members 
of the associatiod, to satisfy the officers of justice, pretended that 
they acted in virtue of a royal commission. Henry at length inter- 
posed his authority, and Thwinge proceeded to Ronve to plead his 
cause before the pontiff. He was successful, and returned with a 
bull, by which Gregory authorized him to nominate to the living 
which he claimed ; declared that, if ever the rights of the lay pa«- 
irons had been invaded, it was without his knowledge, and contrary 
to his intentions ] and promised that all future provisions should be 
confined to those benefices which were known to be in the gift of 
the prelates, abbots and ecclesiastical bodies : a politic answer, 
which separated the interests of the laity fh>m those of the clergy, 
and was calculated to render the former unconcerned spectators of 
the oppression of the latter (1). 

The clergy felt the probable consequences of this distinction, and 
loudly expressed their indignation. After many ineffectual attempts 
they obtained the co-operation of the king and barons ; and in ail 
their remonstrances the provisions were coupled with the tallages 
as an abuse, which could be no longer endured. To silence their 
complaints. Innocent reminded them of his wants, and declared 
that without provisions he could neither reward the services of his 
most faithful adherents, nor support the necessary officers of his 
court (2). The controversy lasted during the whole of his residence 

(1) Paris. 313. 3l6i 817. U0> 461. Dunst. the cause of his arrest, Pat. IT- Hen. m. apad 

300, aOT. RTiner.i. 322. It was pretended tbat Brad. ii. App. No. 1S2. New Rym. i. 20T. 

Hobert was Oie secret instigator of these excesses; (3) Rym . i. 426- 442. 
and his presumed guilt was said to hare been 
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at Lyons. By the death of ibe emperor, ho was at last eiahled to ^. » 
returo to Rome, and was soon followed by the remonslranoesof the i>«^i3. 
English clergy, who staled that the ieeomes of the foreign eccle* 
siastics beneficed in England amounted to fifty thousand marks. 
The pontiff, without admitting the accuracy of the statement /-^ 
acknowledged and hunented the existence of the grievance *, assured M^y n. 
them that, if he had ever granted a provision himself, it had been 
vnrung from him by necessity ; and proposed, as a temporary re- 
medy^ to set aside for certain non-residents eight thousand marks, 
a sum which might be annoally reduced \ to compel all other foreign 
clergymen to reside or to resign'*, and to enable the patrons to 
present to all benefices as sooaas they became vacant (1). Whether 
the offer was accepted, we know not \ but the next year, in con- 
sequence of a provision to a living in the diocese of Lincoln, Grosse- 
lesle, the celebrated bishop of that see, wrote a spirited letter to the 
pontiff, in which, after professing obedience to the lawful com- 
mands of the apostolic see, he refused to admit the provision, 
because it emanated ftom an authority which had never been 
granted by Christ to St. Peter or his successors. This remonstrance 
appears to have made impression on the mind of Innocent. He an-* ^- »• 
swered by a boil, in which he again professed his dislike of the not. a. 
practice, empowered all the patrons of benefices in the possession 
of foreigners to preset tojhem immediately, and declared that the 
individuals so presented should and might take possession immedi- 
ately after the death or resignation of the present incumbents, and 
in despite of any provision that might hereafter be made by him or 
his successors (2). In this state the controversy remained during 
the sequel of Henry's reign. 

But in 1254 was opened a new source of extortion. When the 
Norman adventurers had formerly subdued Sicily and Apulia, they 
made their conquests, by a voluntary donation, fiefs of the holy 
see. As such these two kingdoms had descended to the late em- 
peror Frederic : but during the long war which he waged against 
the popes Gregory and Innocent he was adjudged to have forfeited 
all the lands which he held of the church of Rome ^ and a resolu* a. d. 
lion, dictated by the experience of the past, was taken to prevent ^^'^' 
for the future the reunion on the same head of the Sicilian and im- 
perial crowns. Frederic had left by his first wife a son named 
Conrad, king of Germany, by his second, the sister of our Henry, 
another called after the name of his uncle ^ and besides these an il- 
legitimate son, ManlVed, prince Tarento^ who was supposed to 
have been accessary to the death of his father. On none of the 
three wouM Innocent bestow the kingdom of Sicily. He offered it 

(1) Sym. i. i7|. Vmr'u, with his umial ejuif. (2) Pvis, U9. Amul. Bart. SaS— S30. Rym' 
g«ntifln, naket tli* son «aioant to TOfOOO sacks, i. 494. 
p. 740. 
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first to Gliaries of A^Joq, brother to L6dis of Frande, fhen lo Ri- 
chard, the brother of the king of Eogland, and lastly to Hc^t7 
himself for his secoifd son Edmund. All these princes revised if ; 
Charles, on account of the absence of Louis in the crusade ; Ri- 
chard, because he felt himself unequal to the task of subduing the 
sons of Frederic ; and Henry, that he might not appear to oppose 
the interests of his young nephew, who was supported by a power- 
ful party in Sicily. Conrad, at the head of a numerous army^ 
marched from Germany ; took, after an obstinate resistance, Capua, 
Naples, and the other cities of Apulia, which had declared fbr the 
pope, and was preparing to inVade Sicily when the young Henr^ 
suddenly died, poisoned, as the suspicions of the public believedf 
by the contritance of his elder brother. Itinocent immediately re^' 
pealed his offer of the crown for Edmund; and the weak mind of 
the king, no longer checked by the opposite claim of his nephew. 

Mar. 6. joyfully acccptcd the dazzHugbut precaHous preseut. It was agreed 
with the papU envoy that the young prince should hoM Sicily and 
Apulia as iiefl^ of (he holy see ; that Henry with a powerful army 
should immediately conduct his son to take possession of his do* 
minions ; that Innocent should advance to the king one hundredi 
thousand pounds Tournois to enable him to commence the expedi- 
tion, and should give security for any other sums which it might 

May 14. be neccssai^y to borrow. The pontiff, when he ratified the treaty, 

Mayss. assured the king, who was in G^scony^ that if he set out immedi- 
ately, success was certain ; and to stimulate his indolence, Informed 
him that fifty thousands pounds had been deposited at Lyons to be' 
delivered to him the moment he should appear at the head of his 

May 99. army (1). In the mean tisnie Conrad died; and a second letter was 
despatched to Henry with a request that he would hasten to take 

jiibe9. advantage of so fortunate an event. Fearful^, however, that the op- 
portunity might be lost by delay, Innocent himself proceeded from 
Rome into Apulia, took possession of the Terra di Lavoro, secured, 
as he thought, the fidelity of Manfred by confirming to him his 
principality of Tarento, and flattered himself that at the arrival of 
Henry the two kingdoms would unanimously admit Edmund for 
their sovereign. But the perfidious Manfred aspired to the erown 
himself; and to mask his real views, set up, as the competitor of the 

Not. 17. EugHsh pHncc, Conradine, the infant son of his brother Conrad. 
Innocent again endeavoured to hasten the king by describing to 
him the danger of delay ; but his natural indolence, or the dif- 
ficulties of his situation, prevented his departure ; and the papa! 

i>6c. s. army was defeated by Manfred in the vicinity of Troia. Fiye days 

Dec. 7. aftelrwards Innocent died (2). His successor Alexander lY . pursued 

(1) Rym. i. 477. 502. 511, 512.514- 516- 893. Henry gare up his daim. Rym. i. 895. Four 
It was afterwards disputed* whether Uie lOO^OOO pounds Tournois made one pound sterling, 
pounds l^erc promised as a gift or a loan. (9) Rym. i. 5S5- 538. 564. 
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the same policy : the crown of the two Sicilies was conlirnied to 
prince Edmund ; and the bishop of Bologna was sent to England to a. d. 
giTe taim investiture, and to make the necessary arrangements with ^'^,^9. 
his father. It was settled that Sicily and Apulia should form but 
one kingdom under Edmund, who should hold it of the apostolic 
see by the yearly payment of two thousand ounces of gold, and 
should swear when he did bomage never to accept the imperial dig- 
nity under the penalty of losing his croWn, and of incurring ex- 
eommunication ; that Henry should acknowledge himself respon- 
sible for all the debts contracted in the prosecution of the business ; 
and that he should, as early as possible, conVey his son with an 
army into Apulia (1). But in the mean while the prospect of success 
grew fainter every day. Manfred had gained the last battle vrith the 
assistance of a body of Saracens; whom his father had settled in 
Lucera de' Pagan! ; and Alexander had sent the cardinal Octavian 
with the marquis of Hoemburgh at the head of a powerful force to 
attempt the task of subduing and extirpating the infidels. The two 
armies remained for several days in presence of each other ; but 
Manfred was busily employed in corrupting the fidelity of the mer- 
cenary chieftains opposed to him; and with their connivance sur- 
prised and totally routed the papal forces. Alexander informed sept. is 
Henry of this untoward event ; but sought to encourage him with 
the consideration that the whole of Sicily and the Terra di Lavoro 
were still true to the interests of Edmund, and conjured him to 
perform his engagements by sending immediately a powerful 
army (2). The king wanted not the will but the means to comply : 
though his barons condemned the impotent attempt, he would not 
resign the hope of placing his younger son on a throne, and there- 
fore bound himself to defray all the, former expenses, and to land 
with an army in Apulia before the next feast of St. Michael. The 
debts amounted to ninety thousand pounds (3); and the pontiff 
complained loudly in his letters of the distress to which he was re^ 
duced by the negligence of Henry in sending him remittances. His a. d. 
treasury, he said, was totally drained : his court was surrounded by pebf s; 
creditors demanding their moiiey, and threatening to seize the 
lands of the churches on which their debts had been secured ,* and 
the forces which defended the Terra di Lavoro were disbanded, 
from the impossibilily of paying their services (4). To raise money 
recourse, was now had to every expedient which the regal or papal 
ministers could devise. It was in vain that Henry applied to. the lay 
tenants of the crown : they obstinately refused to grant any aid to- 
wards the acquisition of Sicily ; and advised him to lay aside the 
project, on account of the great power of Manlired, who had gra^ 



(1) R71D. $04—900. $80. 5Sa. 



(3) In this snmis included a free gift of 20i006 
marks promised by Henry to the pope. Ryro. i.99f' 

(4) Rym. 1.504.501.59). 
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dually ludled all ApoUa under his standard ; the immense eipense 
which had already been incurred, and which by perseterance 
would be doubled; and the danger to which England would be ex- 
posed from Ihe ambition or its neighbours, by the transportation of 
a numerous army to Italy (1). The reftisal of ihe laity threw tbe 
principal part of the burden on Ihe clergy, who were urged to 
submission by the menac^e of excommunicaUon on the one side, 
and of forfeiture on the other. The bishops and aM)ots saw them^ 
selves compelled to accept bilb drawn in their name, but without 
their consent, for the sum of twenty thousand pounds in fatour of 
certain bankers in Venice and Florence (2) : a tenth part of the 
annual rents of the clergy was ordered to be paid for five successtve 
years into the exchequer; the goods of the clergymen who died 
intestate, and one year's income of all vacant benefices were re* 
served to the crown ; and Ihe monies collected in England, Ireland, 
Scotland, and Norway, for Ihe crusade against the infidels were 
placed at Henry's disposal (3). The clergy exhausted themselves in 
complaints and remonstrances. They appealed to Ihe protection of 
the pope; they .offered to the king a free gift of fifty-two thousand 
marks. But the only indulgence which they obtained was the per- 
mission for the bishops and abbots to deduct from the payment of 
the tenths the amount of the bills drawn upon them from Italy. 

While Henry thus oppressed the clergy the disputes between him 
and his barons began to assume an alarming appearance. Instead 
of winning a foreign crown for his son, he found it necessary to 
fight in defence of his own. Yet in proportion as the probability of 
•success decreased, he seemed to cling to the Sicilian project with 
greater pertinacity : nor would he permit Edmund to resign his 
claim, or return the donation of Innocent (4). In the mean while 
1963. Manfred triumphed over all his enemies : to Sicily and Apulia he 
July 38. added the march of Ancona and a part of Tuscany ; and Uii)an lY., 
the successor of Alexander, after requesting the consent of the Eng- 
lish prince, offered the crown to Chartes of Ai^ou (5). It was ac- 
cepted ; and Charles received the regal dignity at Rome from Cle- 
ment IV. : but the pontiff, taught by the difficulties in which bis 
mi. predecessors had been involved^ refused to bind himself for any 
debts which might be incurred. The new king, however, raised a 
powerful army, gained a splendid victory in the plains of fienevenlo, 
lad^. and by the death of Manfred, who fell in the battle, obtained peace- 
Feb. 36 ^\q possession of the whole kingdom. 

III. It was Henry's misfortune to have inherited the antipathy of 
his father to the charter of Runny mead, and to consider his barons 
as enemies leagued in a conspiracy to deprive him of the legitimate 

(1} Aiuul. Bort. 378. Donst. 319, S20. (4) Rym. 681. 8S4. fl06. V3». 

(3) Rym. i. 588. (S) Ibid. i. 769. 

(3) Ibid. i. 549, 550. 552. 595. 599, etc. 
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{H«ffOgatiTes of the crowD. He walehed with jealousy aH their pro- 
ceedings, refused their adtice, and confided in the fkieHty of fo- 
reigners more than in the affection of his own subjects. Such con- 
duct naturally alienated the minds of the nobles, who boldly asserted 
that the great offices of state were their right, and entered into 
associations for the support of their pretensions. Had the king pos- 
sessed the immense retenues of his predecessors he might perhaps 
have set their enmity at defiance ; but during the wars betweep 
Stephen and Maud, and afterwards between John and his barons, 
the royal demesnes had been consideraUy diminished ; and the 
ocdsional extratagance of Henry, joined to his impolitic generosity 
to his fayourites, repeatedly compelled him to throw himself on the 
voluntary benevolence of the nation. Year after year the king peti- 
tioned for a subsidy ; and each petition was met with a contemp- 
tuous refusal. If the barons at last relented, it was always on 
conditions most painful to his feelings. They obliged him to ac- 
knowledge his former misconduct, to confirm anew the two charters, 
and to promise the immediate dismissal of the foreigners (1). But 
Henry looked only to the present moment : no sooner were his 
coffers replenished than he forgot his promises, and laughed at 
their credulity* Distress again forced him to solicit relief, and to 
offer the same conditions. Unwilling to be duped a second time, 
the barons required his oath. He swore, and then violated his oath 
With as much indifference as be had violated his promise. His next 
applications were treated with scorn ; but he softened their oppo- 
sition by offering to. submit to excommunication, if he should fail 
to observe his engagements. In the great hall of Westminster the 
king, barons, and prelates assembled : the sentence was pronounced 
by the bishops with the usual solemnity *, and Henry, placing his 
hand on his breast, added, ^' So help me God, I will observe these 
''charters, as I am a Christian, a knight, and a king crowned and 
'^anointed.'' The aid was granted, and the king reverted to his 
former habits. It was not, however, that he was by inclination a 
vicious man. He had received strong religious impressions : though 
fond of parade, he cautiously avoided every scandalous excess; and 
his charity to the poor, and attention to the public worship were 
deservedly admired. But his judgment was weak. He had never 
emancipated his mind from the tutelage in which it had been held 
in his youth, and easily suffered himself to be persuaded by his fa- 
vourites that his promises were pot to be kept, because they had 
been compulsory, and extorted from him in opposition to the just 
claims of his crown. 

(1) Thas was gradiMilly introdaced wh«t.ha» of their rassals : to nsist their will with any 

since l>eea considered the constitutional method hope of success it was necessary to haye recourse 

of opponni; the measures of the crown, the r^ to the sword. But kis poverty comneUed him 

fusal of the supplies for the current year. Henry's annually to soKcit relief, and to parcnase ft by 

predecessors were too rich to depend on the aid coocesstons to his parliament. 
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A. ». On the SaH of HuMrt do Burgh Ihe king had gi¥^n his confidence 

Dec. 35. to his former tutor, Peter the Poitevin, bishop of Winchester. Thai 
the remof al of the minister would be followed by the dismissal of 
the other officers of government, and that the favourite would 
employ the opportunity to raise and enrich his relatives and flrieiids^ 
is not improbable : but it is difficult to believe , on the unsupported 
assertion of a censorious chronicler, that Peter could be such an 
enemy to his own interest as to prevail on the king to expel all 
Englishmen from his court, and confide to Poitevins and Bretons 
the guard of his person, the receipt of his revenue, the ad minis- 
tration of justice, the custody of all the royal castles, the wardship 
of all the young nobility,and the marriages of the principal heir- 
A. o. esses« But the ascendency of the foreigners, however great it 

j^^'ii. might be, was not of very long duration. The barons refused to 

obey the royal summons to come to the council t the earl marshal 

unfurled ihe standard of rebellion in Wales, and the clergy joined 

A. B. with the laity in censuring the measures of government. Edmund^ 

Feb^V ^^^ ^^^ archbishop of Canterbury, attended by several otiier pre- 
lates, wailed on Henry. He reminded the king that his father, by 
pursuing similar counsels, had nearly forfeited the crown ; assured 
him that the English would never submit to be trampled upon by 
strangers in their own country ; and declared that he should con-*- 
ceive it his duty to excommunicate every individual whoever he 
might be, that should oppose the reform of the government, and the 
welfare of the nation. Henry was alarmed, and promised to give 
him^ an answer in a few weeks. A parliament of the barons was 

Apr. 9. called, and Edmund renewed his remonstrance. The Poitevins 
were instantly dismissjed, the insurgents restored to favour, and mi-* 
nisters appointed, who possessed the confidence of the nation (1). 
A. ». At the age of twenty-nine the king had married Eleanor, the 

jin. 14. daughter of Raymond, count of Provence. The ceremony of her 
coronation, the offices of the barons, the order of the banquet, and 
the rejoicings of the people, are minutely described by the his-^ 
torian, who, in the warmth of his admiration, declares that the 
whole world could not produce a more glorious and ravishing 

Ian. 20 spectacle (2). Eleanor had been accompanied to England by her 
uncle William, bishop elect of Valence, who soon became the 
king's favourite, was admitted into the council, and assumed the 
ascendency in the administration. The barons took the first op«^ 
portunity to remonstrate : but Henry mollified their anger by adding 
three of their number to the council, and, that he might be the 
more secure from their machinations, obtained from the pope a 
legate to reside near his person. This was the cardinal Otho, who 
employed his influence to reconcile Henry with the most discon-^ 

<0 Paris, 324— 33S. ' (2) Paris, 355. Duiist. 231. 
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tented of 4be barons. By his advice Wiiliam relarned to the con* 
iioeni. He died in Italy : but the king, mindful of his interests, had ^- »• 
[)ieTiously procured his election to the see of Winchester^ vacant v^X 
by the death of Peter des Roches. 

The next favourites urere turo other uncles of the queen, Peter 
de Savoy, to vhom Henry gave the honour of Richmond, and Bo- 
niface de Savoy, who, a( the death of Edmund, was chosen arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. The natives renewed their complaints, and 
waited with impatience for the return of Richard, the king's bro- 
ther, from Palesline : but that prince was induced to espouse the 
cause of the foreigners, and to marry Sanchia, another of the 
daughters of Raymond. But now Isabella, the queen mother, 
dissatisfied that the family of Provence should monopolize the royal 
favour, sent over her children by her second husband, the count 
de la M arehe, to make their fortunes in England. Alice^ her dauglw 
ter, was married to (he young earl of Warenne; Guy, the eldest 
son, received some valuable presents, and relumed to France ; Wik 
Ham de Valence, with the order of knighthood, obtained an annuity, 
and the honour of Hertford ; and Aymar was sent to Oxford, pre- 
ferred to several benefices, and at last made bishop of Winches- 
ter (1). 

While Henry was thus careful to provide for his foreign relatives 
he frequently found himself reduced to want, and without credit or 
resources. His more despotic predecessors had expended infinitely 
larger sums in their foreign expeditions, and (he support of their 
mercenary forces, and iiad never hesitated to extort by violence 
from their subjects whatever monies were deemed necessary by 
their ambition or rapacity. But the in^prudence of John had gene- 
rated, and the minority of Henry had nourished, a spirit of resis-^ 
(ance to the undue exercise of authority ; and the relief of (he 
sovereign's wants was assigned by. the great charter, not to his own 
caprice, but to the wisdom or generosity of the prelates and barons. 
If in their assemblies they consented to grant him an aid, they yet 
granted it in ill humour; and his acquiescence in the papal exac- 
tions from the clergy, with the dd>ts he incurred by accepting the 
crown of Sicily for Edmund, continued to inflame the public dis- 
content. Associations were formed to redress the grievances of the 
nation : under the decent pretext of preventing the misapplication 
pf the revenue, a demand was repeatedly made, that the appoint- 
ment of the officers of stale should be vested in the great council^ 
and at length the constitution was entirely overturned by the bojid 
ambition of Simon de Montfort earl of Leicester (2). 

Simon was the younger of the two sons of the count de Montfort, a. ». 
a name celebrated in the annals of religious warfare. By the resig- J^'^' 

(J) Paris, 4^9' 404. 437 ■ Donst. 275. {7) I^aris, 504. 04«. 
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oation of Amauri, his brother, the eoDslable of France, be bad 
succeeded to the estates of his mother Amicia, Ihe eider of the two 
listers and co-heiresses of the lato earl of Leicester : his subsequent 
marriage with Eleanor, the king's sister, bad brought within bis 
view the prospect of a crown ; and his marlced opposition to the 
extortions of the king and the ponttlfs had secured to him, though 
a foreigner, the affection of the nobility, the clergy, and the people. 
Policy required that the king should not provoke, or should oppress 
so formidable a subject. But Henry did neither : he on some oc- 
casions employed the earl in offices of trust and importance ; on 
others, by a succession of petty affronts, irritated instead of sub- 
duing his spirit. Among the inhabitants of Guienne there were 
many, whose wavering fidelity proved a subject of constant solici- 
tude ; and Simon had been appointed, by patent, governor of the 
province for five years, with the hope that his activity and res<du- 
tion would crush the disaffected, and secure the allegiance of the 
natives. They were to the earl years of continual exertion : his con- 
duct necessarily begot enemies ; and he was repeatedly accused to 
the king of peculation, tyranny, and cruelty. How far the charges 
were true, it is impossible to determine ; but his accusers were the 
archbishop of Bordeaux, and the chief of the Gascon nobility, who 
declared that unless Justice were done to their complaints, their 
countrymen would seek the protection of a different soyereign. 
^ „ When Simon appeared before his peers, he was accompanied by 
12SI. Richard, the king's brother, and the earls of Gloucester and Here- 
ford, who had engaged to screen him from the royal resentment ; 
and the king, perceiving that he could not procure the condemna- 
tion of the accused, yented his passion In intemperate language. 
In the course of the altercation, the word '' traitor,'' inadyertently 
fell from his lips. '' Traitor," exclaimed the earl ; ^^ if you were not 
'^ a king, you should repent of that insult." ^' J shall neyer repent 
^^ of any thing so much,'' replied Henry, ^' as that I allowed you to 
^^ grow and fatten within my dominions," By the interposition of 
their common fk'iends they were parted. Henry conferred Ihe duchy 
and government of Guienne on his son Edward : but the earl re- 
turned to the province ; nor would he yield up his patent irithout 
a considerable sum as a compensation for the remaining years of 
the grant. Fearing the king's enmity, he retired into France, and 
was afterwards reconciled to him through the mediation of the bishc^ 
of Lificoln (1)4 
«. D. Though Richard had frequently Joined the barons in opposing 
'^^' his brother, he could neyer be induced to invade the Just rights of 
the crown. He was (|s much distinguished by his economy as Henry 

(1) Pari*. 400. TOO. 718* 731,739. 743. The from him on the birth of prince Edward. Eidiafd 
king had originallj conferred the dnchy of erer afterwards opposed the king in ail matters 
Guienne on his brother Richard, bnt took it retative to that coqntry. Paris, in. 
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mm by )m prdtoioo ; and Ibe care with wtiieh he husbanded bis 
income gave him (he repolatioo of being the most opulent prince of 
Euroge, Yet he allowed himself to be dazzled with the splendour of 
ioyaltj<» and incautiously sacrificed his fortune to his ambition. In 
the beginning of the year 1256 the archbishops of Cologne and 
Mentk, widji the elector palatine, chose him at Frankfort king of 
the Romans ; and a few weeks later the archbishop of Triers, the 
king of Bohemia, the duke of Saxony, and the marquess of Bran- 
denborgh, the other four electors, gave their suffrages in favour of 
Alphonso, king of Castile (1). It is strange that Richard, with the 
eiaraple of Sicily before his eyes, and the certainty of meeting with 
a powerful rival, should have accepted the offer : but he was told 
that his riches would ensure his success : a deputation of prelates 
and n(Mes arrived to conduct him- to his imaginary dominions*, and ^^ <8. 
the new king of the Romans was crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle in the 
presence of most of the princes of the empire (2). It was, however, 4. ». 
in an evil hour for Henry that he departed for Gerniany. The i^y'V?. 
discontented Jbarons, no longer awed by his presence, associated to 
reform the state, under the guidance of the earl of Leicester, high 
steward, the earl of Hereford, high constable, the earl marshal, and 
the earl of Gloucester. The circumstances of the times were favour- a. » 
able to their views. An unproductive harvest had been followed by ^^^^' 
a general scarcity, and the people were willing to attribute their 
misery not to the inclemency of the seasons, but to the incapacity 
of their governors (3). Henry called a great council at Westminster, M«y i 
and on the third day the barons assembled in the hall in complete 
armour. When the king entered, they put aside their swords : but 
Uenry, alarmed attheir unusual appearance, exclaimed, ''Ami then 
your prisoner? " " No, Sir," replied Roger Bigod, ** but by your 
partiality to foreigners, and your own prodigality^ the realm is 
involved in misery. Wherefore we demand that the powers of 
government be ddegated to a committee of barons and prelates, 
who may correct abuses, and enact salutary laws.'' Some alter- 
cation ensued, and high words passed between the earl of Leicester 
and William de Valence, one of the king's brothers. Henry, however, 
found it necessary tosubmit ; and it was finally agreed that he should 
solicit the pope to send a legate to England, and modify the terms 
on which he had accepted the kingdom of •Sicily : that he should 
give a commission to reform the slate to twenty-four prelates and 
barons, of whom one half had been already selected from his council, 
the other half should be named by the barons themselves in a par- 
liament to be held at Oxford ; and that, if he foithfuUy observed 

(t) Wihes, 51. giTes us the different stuns ^3) Rymer, i. 821>622. Aunal. Bart. 370. 

promised to the seren eiectovs on tiiis occasion : (3) Wikes, 53. Wheat was sold at the almost 

bnt he is certainiy mistalien in several of the unprecedented price of 9«. the quarter. Richard 

princes Whom he calb electors, as is evident sent from Oennanj forty vessels laden with com. 

from the letter of the pope, quoted bySpoodanus, Par. 836. 
p. 198. 
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these conditioDS, measiifes should be taken to pay liis debts, and lo 
prosecute the clalni of Edmund to the crown of the two Sicilies (1)« 
At the appointed day the great council, distinguished in our 
J-Mii annals by the appellation of ^Mhe mad parliament,? assembled at 
Oxford. The barons, lo intimidate their opponents, were attended 
by their military tenants, and took an oath to stand fjiithfully by 
each other, and to treat as '^ a. mortal enemy " etery man who shoijdd 
abandon tlieir cause. The committee of reform was appointed. 
Among the twelve selected by Henry were his nephew the son of 
Richard, two of his uterine i>rothers, and the great offibers of state : 
the leaders of the faction were included in the twelve named by the 
barons. Every member was sworn to reform the state of the realm, 
to the honour of God^ the service of the king, and the benefit of the 
people \ and to allow no consideration, ^' neither of gift nor promise, 
'*' profit nor loss, love nor hah*ed, nor fear,'' to influence him in the 
discharge of his duty. £ach twelve then selected two of their op- 
ponents ; and to the four thus selected was intrusted the charge of 
appointing fifteen persons to form the council of state. Haying 
obtained the royal pei;mission, they proceeded to make the choice 
with apparent impartiality : both parties furnished an <equal number ; 
^nd at their head was placed Boniface, the archbishop of Canterbury, 
who, if he were connected with the court from his retationship to 
the queen, was also known to lean to the popular faction, througl^ 
bis jealousy of the superior inOuence of the king's half, brothers. 
In reality, however, these elections proved tl^e declining influence 
of the crowQ; for, while the chiefs of the refbrmei^ were nanoed, 
Henry's principal friends, his nephew and his brothers, had been 
carefully excluded. In a short time the triumph of Leicester was 
complete. T^e justiciary, the chancellor, the treasurer, all the 
sheriiTs, and .the governors of the principal castles belonging to the 
king, twenty in nun^r, were removed, and their places were sup- 
plied by the chiefs of the reformers, or the most devoted of their 
adherents* The new justiciary look an oath to administer justice lo 
all persons, according lo the ordinances of the committee ; the chan- 
cellor not to put the great seal to any writ which had not the ap- 
probation of the king and the privy council, nor lo any grant without 
the consent of the great council, nor lo any instrument whatever, 
which was not in conformity with the regulations of the committee ; 
the governors of the castles to keep ihem faithfully for the use of 
,4he king, and to restore them to him or his heirs, and no others, on 
the receipt of an order from the council ; and at the expiration of 
twelve years to surrender them loyally on the demand of the king (2). 

ft) Rym. i. 654. 055« Nottingham, Hereford, Exeter, Saram, Hadleigb, 

(2JAnnAl. Bart. 407. 411. 4l3, 414,415. ^Vinchester, Porcfaester, Bridgeaorth, Qxfoxtl, 

Brady, ii. App. No. 190, 191, 192, 193* 194. The Sherbom, the Tower of London, Bamborough. 

royal castles were those of Dover and the other Newcastle on Tyne, Rochester, Gloucester, 

/cinque ports, Northampton, Corfe, Scarborough, Horcstan, and Devises. Ibid, et Ann. Burt. 4t0. 
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Hating Amis secured to themselfes the sofereign authority, and 
divegted Henry of the power of resistance, the committee began the 
work of reform by ordaining— 1 . that four knights should be chosen J<uw ». 
by the (freeholders of each county to ascertain and lay before the 
parliament the trespasses, excesses, and injuries committed within 
4he county under the royal administration : 2. that a new high 
sheriff should be annually appointed for each county by the yotes 
of the freeholders : 3. that all sheriffs, and the treasurer, chancellor, 
and justiciary, should annually give in their accounts : 4. and that 
parliaments should meet thrice in the year, in the beginning of the 
months of Fd)ruary, June, and October. They were, however, 
careful that these assemblies should consist entirely of their own 
partisans. Under the pretext of exonerating the other members from 
the trouble and expense, of such frequent Journeys, twelve persons 
were appointed as representatives of the commonalty, that is, the 
whole body of earls, i>aron8, and tenants of the crown ^ and it was 
enacted that whatever these twelve should determine, in conjunction 
wiih the council of state^ should foe considered as the act of the 
whole body (1). 

These innovations did not, however, pass without opposition. 
Henry, the son of the king of the Romans, Aymar, Guy, and 
William, half brothers to the king, and the earl of Warenne, mem- 
bers of the committee, though they were unable to prevent, con- 
siderably retarded the measures of the reformers, and nourished in 
(he friends of the monarch a spirit of resistance which might ulti- 
mately prove fatal to the projects of Leicester and his associates. It 
was resolved to silence them by intimidation. They were required 
to swear obedience to the ordinances of the majority of Ihe members ^ 
proposals were made to resume all grants of the crown, from which 
the three brothers derived their support; and several charges of 
extortion and trespass were made in the king's courts not only 
against them, but also against the fourth brother Geoffrey de Valence. 
Fearing for their liberty or lives, they all retired secretly from 
Oxford, and fled to Wolvesham, a castle belonging to Aymar, as 
bishop elect of Winchester. They were pursued and surrounded by 
the biafrons : tfaefr offer to take the oath of submission was now 
refused^ and of the conditions proposed to them the four brothers Jniys. 
accepted as the most eligible, to leave the kingdom^ taking with 
them six thousand marks, and trusting the remainder of their 

1W nader will observe that WindUor, WaHingr if it represented all the landed proprietont. It 

fmd, and a few others still remained in the king's was the more usual denomination of the great 

poaoession. oouucii, though the word parliament had now 

(l) Ann. Burt. 416. Le common ^se xli prodes grown into common use. In a writ of the 38th of. 

homes tea sont les duze ke sont eshi par les this king the conference between John and his 

Bamns a treter a treis' parlemens per an. p. 414- barons at Runnymead is called a parliament. CX. 

They add that it was pur esparmier le cnst del 28- Hen. III. m. 13, and in his 33nd year occurs 

commnn, 416. Le eommun or commonalty, in an a writ with the expression coram rege et toto 

English proclamation at this time, is translated, parliai^ento. CI. 33. Hen. III. m. 13. Dors. 
.« ih Imtdsfolk of the realm," (N. Rym. 379) a» 

». 8 
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treaflores, 9nd the rents of tbeir lands to tlie honour o( Ui9ir 
adversjBrles. 

j«ir «. Tbeir departure broke the spirit of the dissidents . John de Warenoe 
and prince Henry successively took the oath : even Edward, the 

j^y 12. king's eldest soa, reluclanUy followed their example, and was com- 
pelled to recall the grantfi which he had made to his uncles of 
revenues in Guienne, and to admit of four reformecs as his council, 
for the administration of that duchy (1). To secure their triMmpA a 
royal order wa« published that all the lieges should iswear to observe 

Oct 18. the ordinances of the council (2) *, and a letter w(|s written to the pope 
in the name of the parliament, complaining of the king's brothers, 
soliciting the deposition of the l^ishop o€ Winchester, and requesMog 
the aid of a legate .to co^erate with them in the important task of 
reforming thd state of the kingdom (3). 
A. D. In a short time Leicester was alarmed by the approach of a dan- 

jI^%^ gerous visitoft Richard king of the Rom^ps. That prince had 
squandered away an immense ma^^ of treasure in Germany, and 
was returning to replenish his coffers by raising money on his 
English estates. At St. Omer, to his surpwe, he received a prohibi- 
tion to land before he had taken an oath to observe t)ie provisions . 
of reform, and not to bring the king's brothers in his suite. His 
pride deemed the message an insult : but his necessities required 
the prosecution of his journey. ^ and he gave a reluctant profoise to 
comply, as soon as he should receive the king's permission. At 
Canterbury Henry signified his commands, and Richard took the 
oath (4). 

By the original agreement at Westminster the reformation of the 
stale was to be settled before Christmas. But the party was as $low 
to conclude as it had been eager to commence its labours. To satisfy 
the people, a proclamation was issued in the king's name, staling 
the importance of the undertaking* the time. necessary to (^tainan 
exact knowledge of the national grievances, and the folly of risking 
the acquisition of their object by the adoption of hasty and incon- 
siderate measures. The truth was, that the chiefs were unwilling to 
divest themselves of the authority which they had usurped. They 
distributed among their partisans all the lay offices and ecclesias- 
tical benefices in the gift of the crown ; received the principal part 
of the royal revenue, and shared among themselves, the produce of 
the escheats, wardships, and marriages of the- king's tenants (5). 

(l) Annal. Burt. 410. 411. 419. Rymer, i. twenty-fourendedwith the parliament of Oxford: 

660» Ml> 662. 663. Annal. Wine. 310. bat the chiefii had all been appointed to the privy 

(3) NciW Rymer, i- 377. This proclamation is conncil, to vhich the exercise of the sovereiya 

in both languages, the first of Uiat description authority had been reserved, except daring 

which has been preserved since ihe reign of the sessions of parliament; and even then they 

Henry 1., though I do not understand how such retained it, as the parliament was represented by 

procUmations oould have become known to the twelve members, all their partisans. See Annal. 

people, unless they were published in the English Burt. p. 493. 43 1 . 48S. 

Iinvaage. (4) Rym. i. 672. Annal. Burt. 421. 

(3) Annal. Burt. 418. 422. Rymer, i. 667. It (S) West. 891. 
Appears to me that the commission of the 
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Bot Itie ambitious Yiews of Leicester soon began to ai^rni Us asso- 
ciates, and a violent quarrel between him and the Earl of Gloucester 
threatened to dissolve the confederacy. A false but apparent recon- 
ciliatioD was effected, when a petition ft*om the knights bachelors 
of England created a new alarm.. They requested the council to 
hasten the reform, observing that it had been eighteen months in 
possession of the sovereign' authority, and the nation had yet to 
learn what was the fruit of its labours. Tfiis was a remonstranpe 
which it would have been dangerov^ to overlook ^ and in the uexi 
parliament a project of reform was proposed, approved, and or- 
dered to be enfoi^ced by the judges in their circuits,^ Its principal <^' i'- 
(Ejects were to secure the inferior tenants from the oppression of 
their lords, and to purify the administration of Justice. >The provi- 
sions under the first head refer to customs which are now obsolete, 
and would therefore prove uninteresting to the reader : the great 
remedy for all ^uses un(ter th^ second was the appointment of 
commissioners to itt8[»ect the conduct of the jndges. Two were 
ordered to watch all the proceedings. in the kind's bench ^ two 
others those in the exchequer ; and one to attend the itinerant 
justices in their respective circuits. With the same view, four 
kni^^ts were chosen Jn every county, with the power of admo- 
nishing, as they saw occasion, the sheriff of his duty, and of inform- 
ing the justiciary when the admooitioa was neglected. Contrary to 
the enactment of the last year the new sheriffs were appointed by 
the great officers of state ^ but the freeholders in each county were 
ordered to choose four persons against the following Michaelmas, 
and to present them to the barons of the exchequer, who would 
select one of the number for the next sheriff. Such were the prin- 
cipal articles of the reform so long and so anxiously desired ; articles 
which disappointed the expectations of the nation, and created a 
general wish that the sovereign authority might be removed from 
the hands of a few factious noblemen, and restored to him, to whom 
it constitutionally belonged (1). 

Henry had ngw been for two years the mere shadow of a king, a- »- 
The acts of government, indeed, ran in his name ; but the sovereign 
authority was exercised without control by the lords of the council^ 
and obedience to the royal orders^ when the king ventured to issue 
any orders, isvas severely punished as^a crime against the safety of 
the state. But if he were a silent, he was not an inattentive observer 
of the passing events. The discontent of the people did not escape 
his notice ; and he saw with pleasure the intestine dissensions ^hich 
daily undermined the power of the faction. The earls of Leicester 
and Gloucester pursued opposite interests, and formed two opposite 
parties. Leicester, unwilling to behold the ascendency ot his rival, 

^1) M. Rym. iiU ikmukl. Butt. 43S— 4St. 
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retired into France ; and Gloucester discorered an inclination to be 
reconciled to his sovereign. But to balance this adyantage, prince 
Edward, who had formerly displayed so much spirit in Tindicating 
the rights of the crown, Joined the earl of Leicester, their most 
dangerous enemy ; and this unexpected connexion awakened in the 
king's mind the suspicion of a desfgn to depose him, and place his 

May 1. son ou the throne. In these dispositions of enmity. Jealousy, and 
distrust, the barons assembled in London to meet Henry in parlia- 
ment. But each member was attended by a military guard : his 
lodgings were fortified to prevent a surprise ; the apprehension of 
hostilities confined* the citizens within their houses -, and the con- 
cerns of trade with the usual intercourse of society were totally 
suspended; After many attempts, the good offices of the king of the 
Romans effected a specious but treacherous pacification ; and the 
different leaders left the parliament friends in open shew, but with 
the same feelings of animosity rankling in their breasts, and with 
the same projects for their own aggrandizement, and the depression 
of their opponents (1). 

At length Henry persuaded himself that the time had arrived 
when he might resume his authority. He unexpectedly entered the 
council, and in a tone of dignity reproached the members with 
their affected delays, and their breach of trust. They had been esta- 

mr blished to reform the state, improve the revenue, and discharge 
his debts : but they had neglected these objects, and had laboured 
only to enrich themselves, and to perpetuate their own power. He 
should, therefore, no longer consider them as his council, but 
employ such other remedies as he thought proper (2). He immedi- 
ately repaired to the Tower, which had lately been fortified ; seized 
on the treasure in the mint ; ordered the gates of London to be 
closed ; compelled all the citizens above twelve years of age to 
swear fealty in their respective wardmotes *, and by proclamation 
commanded the knights of the several counties to attend the next 
parliament in arms. The barons immediately assemble^ their re- 
tainers, and marched to the neighbourhood of the capital : but each 
party, diffident of its strength, betrayed an unwillingness to begin 
hostilities *, and it was unanimously agreed to postpone the discus- 
sion of their differences till the return of prince Edward, who was 
in France displaying his prowess at a tournament. He returned in 
haste, and, to the astonishment of all who were not in the secret, 
embraced the interests of the barons (3). 

Henry, however, persevered in his resolution. By repeated 
desertions the party of his enemies had been reduced to the two 
carls of Leicester and Gloucester, the grand justiciary, the bishop 
of Worcester, and Hugh de Montfort, whose principal dependence 

(1) Wett. S7S. (3) Wikes, 54. West. 378. Glani. 4S. flffi, 

^)Ibid. 377. in. 19. Cit. Carte, 127. 
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wag OD Ihe oalh which the king and Ihe nation had taken to observe 
Ibe provisions of Oxford. To this argument it was replied that the 
same authority which enacted the law was competent to repeal it ; 
and that an oath which should deprive the parliament of such right 
was in its own nature unjust, and consequently invalid (1). For 
greater security, however, the king applied to pope Alexander, who j«im> 
by several bulls released both him and the nation from their oaths, 
on the principle that the provisions of Oxford were injurioos to the 
state, and therefore incompatible with their previous obligations (2). 
These bulls Henry published, appointed a new Justiciary and chan- 
cellor, removed the oflQcers of his household, revoked to himself Juiy s- 
the custody of the royal castles, named new sheriffs in the counties, 
and by proclamation announced that he had resumed the exercise 
of the royal authority. This was followed by another proclamation Joiy ao. 
to refute the fiilse reports circulated by the barons. The king re- Aag. is. 
quested the people to Judge of him by his actions, not by the accu- 
sations of his enemies. He had now reigned five-and-forty years, 
and during that long period had secured to them the blessings of 
peace. They might contrast ^is administration with that of the 
barons. Was there one among them who could say he had ever 
received an injury firom his sovereign ? They knew that under him 
they had enjoyed their rights and possessions in peace. His conduct . 
had proved that as he never intended, so he had never countenanced, 
injustice. If he had appointed new sheriffs and new governors of 
his castles, they were meh whose loyalty he could trust, and on 
whose equity his subjects might rely. Should they, however, repeat 
the exactions of their predecessors, let Ihe injured party appeal to 
him, and he should always be ready to do justice to the meanest of 
his subjects against the most powerful of their oppressors. The 
earls of Leicester and Gloucester, with the bishop of Worcester, had 
summoned three knigfafs from e\ery county south of the Treht to 
meet them at St. Alban's : but a temporary reconciliation was 
effected, and the king by his writs, annulling the previous sum- 
mons, ordered the same knights to, repair to him at Windsor, that 
Ibey might be present at his intended conference with the barons, 
and convince themselves of the justice and utility of his de- 
mands (3). Several interviews between the parties took place at dm. e. 
Londod. At first the barons appeared to consent to a plan of 
pacifleation offered by the king : afterwards it was resolved (o 
refer their differences, sonfc to the decision of the king of France, ^ „. 
and some to that of the king of the Romans. The earl of Lei- ^^^ 
cester, however, found ^neans to prevent the execution of the 
agreement ^ and a third meeting was held, in which the barons Apr. . 

• 

(1) West. 391. (8) See the two writs in Brtdy, ii. App. No. 

(3) Rym. m, 72S. U2. 74«. Wikcs, 55. New 202, 20S. 
Hyni. i. 405- 7, 8. 
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abapdoned the greater part of the provisions, arid the king con- 
firmed such as v/eve evidenUj condacive to the welfare of the 

1U73. realm/ Leicester was still dissatisfied, and returned to France, ob- 
serTing that he should never trust the faith of a perjured king (1) : 
Henry by proclamation acquainted the nation that pope Uil)an had 
confirmed the absolution obtained from his predecessor ; that he 
had resumed the exercise of the xoyal authority -, and that he was 
determined to observe and enforce every article of the two charters, 
and to punish severely all persoris who should adhere to the con- 
federacy of the barons (2). 

The kfn^, now findfog himself at liberty, was induced- to visit 
Louis of France ; and Leicester embraced th^ opportunity to return 

oct.s. to England, and re-organise the associatipn which had so lately 
been dissolved. His hopes of success were founded on the pride 
and imprudence of prince Edward, who, untaught by experience, 
had called around him a guard of foreigners, and intrusted to their 
leaders the custody of his castles. Such conduct not only awakened 
the jealousy of the barons, but alienated ftie afTections of the 
royalists. Several of these, deprived of the honours to which they 
co0Cetted themselves entitled, secretly applied to the earl, and 
brought with them a valuable auxiliary, Gilbert de Glare, the son 
and successor of the late earl of Gloucester (3). The father by his 
moderation had frequently paralysed the ambition of Montfort : but 
the son, a youth of twenty years of age, resigned himself entirely 
to the guidance of that nobleman, and placed at his disposal the 
A. ». powerful influence of the family of Clare.. Henry, at his return, 

Ma^*io. aware of the designs of his enemies, ordered the citizens of London, 
the inhabitants of the cinque ports, and the principal barons, and 
afterwards all freemen throughput the kingdom, to swear fealty 
not only to himself, but in the event of his death, to his eldest son 
Uie prince Edward. To the second oath the earl of Gloucester 
objected. He was immediately joined at Oxford by his associates ; 

Apr. 25. and in a few days the earl of Leicester appeared at their head. With 

Jane 4. "thc royal banner displayed .before them, they took Gloucester, 
Worcester, and Bridgenorth : ravaged without mercy the lands of 
the royalists, the foreigners, and the natives who refused to join 
their ranks; and augmenting their numbers as they advanced, 
directed their march towards London. In London the aldermen 
{ind principal citizens were devoted to the king : the mayor and the 
populade openly declared for the barons. Henry was in possession 
of the Tower ; and Edward, after taking by force one thousand 
marks out of the Temple, hastened to throw himself into the castle 
of Windsor, the most magnificent palace, if we may believe a con- 
temporary, then exisfing in Europe. The queen attempted to follow 

(0 Wik«», SI. West. 380, 381 . N. Rym. i. (2) Apod Brady, ii. App, No. 205. 
411. 5»0. (3) West. 392. 
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ber son by water *, but the tK)plllaGe insulted her with the most op- jane u. 
probrious epithets, discharged vdleys of filth into the royal bmrge, 
and prepared to sink it wilh large stones, as it should pass beneath 
the bridge. The mayor at length took her under his protection, and 
placed her in safety in the episcopal palace near St. Paars(l). 

The king of the Romans now appeared again on the scene in 
quality of mediator. The negotiation 'lasted tllree weeks: but 
Henry wad compelled 10 yield to the increasing power of his ad- 
vepsaries; and it was agi^ed that the royal cables should once more 
be intrusted to the custody of lh6 barons, (he foreigners be again 
banished, and Ih^ provisions of Oxford be confirmed, subject to 
sueh alterations as should be deemted pr^r by a cbmihHlee ap- 
peddled tor that purpose. Henry returned to his palace at West- 
minster-: new officers of slate were selected; and (he king's con- 
cessions were notified to the conservators of the peace in the several 
eounties. 

There was one article in the treaty which proved favourable to 
the interests of Henry; that the assent of the parliament should be 
obtained. So many objections were now raised, so many claims of 
indemnification were brought against the barons for the ravages 
committed by them in the late expediti6n, that two successive par- sept. r 
Uaments assembled, and yet no final arrangement could be made. 
But the time thus obtained was usefully employed to attach several oct. u. 
of the associates \o the royal cause. Some were dissatisfied with 
the arrogance and aiitbition of Leicester, who proposed that the 
powers of the new commissioners should last during the lives of 
both Hepry ind Edward ; and others were brought over by grants 
cff lands, and by promises of rewards. The king found himself suf- 
ficiently strong to take the field. He was disappoinieid ifi an iattempt 
to obtain possession of Dover : but nearly succeeded in surprising 
the earl of Leicester, who with a small body of forces had marched 
from Kenilworth to Southwark. Hienry appeared on one side of 
the town, the prince on the other ; and foe royalists had previously 
closed the gales of the city. So imminehl wdfs the danger, that the 
earl, who had determined not to yield, advised his companions to 
assume the cross, arid to prepare themselves for death by the offices 
of religion. Bui Ihe oppdrtunity was lost by a strict adherence to 
the custom of the times: A herald was sent to require him to sur- 
render; and In the mean while the populace, acquaiated with the 
danger of their favourite, burst open the gales, and introduced him 
into the 6fty (2). 

The power of the two parKes «was now more equally balanced, 
and their mutual apprehensioti's inclined them to listen lo the pacific 

(1) New Rymer, 423« Chron. Dunst. 356» 357. ' (2) Chron. Duost. 358 — 360. Bym. i. 773. 

Hym. i. 768. 778. Wikw, 56> 57- Trivet, 212. 775. Wifces, 57- Wert. 383, 884. 
Windeseres, quo noa erat ad id tempus ayjen- 
didius infra fines Europae. West. 383- 
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exborlalions of the bishops. It was agreed to refer efer^ subject off 
dispute to the arbitration of the king of France; an expedient 
which bad been proposed the last year by Henry, but rejected by 
Leicester. Louis accepted the honourable office, and summoned 
the parties to appear before him at Amiens. Tlie l^ing attended in 
person : the earl, who was detained at home in consequence of a 
real or pretended fall from his horse, had sent his attorneys^ Both 
parties solemnly swore to abide by the decision of the French 
monarchi Louis heard the allegations and arguments of each, 
consulted his court, and pronounced judgment in favour of Henry.* 
He annulled the provisions of Oxford as destructive of the rights of 
ia?93. ^^ crown, and injurious to the interests of the nation; ordered the 
royal castles to be restored ; gave to the king the authority to ap- 
point all the officers of state and of his household, and to call to his 
council whomsoever he thought proper, whether native or foreigner^ 
reinstated him in the same condition in which he was before the 
meeting of the ^' mad parliament," and ordered that all offences 
committed by either party should be buried in oblivion. This 
award was soon afterwards confirmed by the pope; and the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury received an order to excommunicate all, who 
in violation of their oaths, should refhse to submit to it (1). 

The barons had already taken their resolution. The moment the 
decision was announced to them, they declared that it was, on the 
face of it, contrary to truth and justice, and had been procured by 
the undue influence, which the queen of Louis, the sister-in-law to 
Henry, possessed over the mind of her husband (2). Hostilities im- 
mediately recommenced ; and as every man of property was com-" 
pelled to adhere to one of the two parlies, the flames of civil war 
were lighted up in almost every part of the kingdom. In the north, 
and in Cornwall and Devon, the decided superiority of the royalists 
forced the friends of the barons to dissemble (heir real sentiments : 
the midland counties and the marches of Wales were pretty equally di- 
vided : but in the cinque ports, the metropolis, and the neighbouring 
districts,' Montfort ruled without opposition. His partisan, Thomas 
Fitz-Thomas, had been intruded into the office of Mayor of London ; 
and a convention for their mutual security had been signed by that 
officer and the commonalty of the city on the one part, and the earls 
of Leicester, Gloucester, and Derby, Hugh le Despenser, the grand 
justiciary, and twelve barons on the other. In the different ward- 
moles every male inhabitant above twelve years of age was sworn 
a member of the association : a constable and marshal of the city 
were appointed ; and orders were given that at the sound of the 
great bell at St. Paul's aU should assemble in arms, and obey the 
authority of these officers. The efficacy of the new arrangements 

(1; Rymcr, i. fT6— 778. 780—84. (2^ Annal. Wigorn. 405. Ddnst. 868. 
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vas iminediately put to the test. Whether Leicester sought to 
involte the cilizens beyond the probability of pardon, or to procure 
money for future measures, Dispenser, the justiciary, came iVom 
the Tower, put himself at the head of the associated bands, and con- 
ducted them to destroy the two palaces of the king of the Romans 
at Jsleworth and Westminster, and the houses of the nobility and 
cilizens known or suspected lobe attached to the royal cause. The 
justices of the king's bench, and the barons of the exchequer were 
tbrowh into prison ; the monies belonging to foreign merchants and 
bankers, which for security had been deposited in the churches, 
were carried to the Tower ; and the Jews, to the number of five 
hundred, men, women^ and children, were conducted to a place of 
confinement. Out of ttiese Despenser. selected a few of the more) 
wealthy, that he might enrich himself by their ntnsom : the rest he - 
abandoned to the cruelty ^nd rapacity of the populace, who afler 
stripping them of their ch)thes, massacred them all in cold blood. 
Cock ben Abraham, who was considered the most opulent individual 
in the kingdom, had been killed in his own house by John Fitz- 
lohn, one of the barons. The murderer at first appropriated to 
himself the treasure of his victim : but he afterwards thought it 
more prudent to secure a moiety, by making a present of the re-^ 
mainder to Leicester (1). 

Henry had summoned the tenants of the crown to meet him at 
Oxford ^ and being Joined by Comyn, Bruce, and Baliol, the lords 
of the Scottish borders, unfurled his standard, and placed himself 
at the head of the army. His first attempts were successful. Nor- Apr. 4* 
thampton, Leicester, and Nottingham, three of the strongjBSt for- 
tresses in the possession of the barons, were successively reduced ; 
and amoi^ the captives were reckoned Simon the eldest of Lei- 
cester's sons, fourteen other bannerets, forty knights, and a nume- 
rous body of esquires. From Nottingham he was recalled into Kent 
by the danger of his nephew Henry, besieged in the castle of 
Rochester. At his approach the enemy, who had taken and pillaged Apr. 30. 
the city, retired with precipitation ; and the king^ after an ineffectual 
attempt to secure the co-operation of the cinque ports, fixed his 
head-quarters in the town of Lewes (2). 

Leicester having added a body of fifteen thousand citizens to his Nay a. 
army, marched from London, with a resolution to bring the con-^ 
troversy to an issue. From Fletching he despatched a letter to 
Henry, protesting that neither he nor his associates had taken up 
arms ag^st.the king, but against the evil counsellors, who enjoyed 
and abiffi^ the confidence of their sovereign, ^enry returned a 

(t) Wikes, 59, 60. West. 895. The earl of fixe in their possession, kiept false keys to the 

Gkiacester«lso massacred the Jews in Canterbory; gates, and had inade sabterraneons passages 

and the earl of Derby destroyed their hooses at from their houses leading under the walk. Dunsti 

Worcester, and compelled them to receive 368. West. 385, 386. Triv. 314. 

baptism. As a justification, it was pretended (3) Dunst. 309. West. 385. Wikcs, 60, 61. 

that they were attached to the king, had Greek- Aiuial. RofTcn. 351, 
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public defiance, which was accompanied by a message from prince 
Edward and the king of the Romans, declaring in the name of the 
royal barons that the charge was false ; pronouncing Montfort and 
his adherents perjured ; and daring the earls of Leicester and 
Deiby to appear in (he king's court, and prove their assertion by 
single combat. After the observation of these forms, which the 
feudal connexion between the lord and the vassal was supposed to 
make necessary, Montfort prepared for Ihe bailie. It was the 
peculiar talent of this leader to persuade his ibllowers th^it the cause 

M»j is. in which they fought was the cause of Heaven. He represented to 
them that their objects were liberty and justice; and that their op- 
ponent was a prince, whose repeated violation of the most solemn 
oaths had released them from their allegiance, and had entailed on 
his head the curse* of the Almighty. He ordered each man to fasten 
a white cross on the breast and shoulder, and to devote (he next 
evening to the dulies of religion. Early in the morning he marched 
forward; and, leaving his baggage and standard on the summit of 
a hill, about two miles fVom Lewes, descended into the plain. 

May 14. Henry's foragers had discovered and announced his approach ; and 
the royalists in three divisions silently awaited the attack. Leicester, 
having called before the ranks the earl of Gloucester and several 
other young noblemen, bade them kneel down, and conferred on 
them the order of knighthood ; and the Londoners, who impatiently 
expected (he conclusion of the ceremony, rushed with loud shouls 
on the enemy (1). They were received by prince Edward, broken 
in a few minutes, and driven back as far as the standard. Had the 
prince veturned from the pursuit, and fallen on the rear of the confe- 
derates, the victory might have been secured. But he remembered 
the insults which the citizens had offered to his mother, and the 
excesses of which they had lately been guilty ; tlie suggestions of 
prudence were less powerful than the thirst of revenge ; and the 
pursuit of the fugitives carried him with (he flower of the army 
four miles fVom the fleld of batde. More than three thousand 
Londoners were slain ; but the advantage was dearly purchased by 
the loss of the victory and the ruin of the royal cause. Leicester, 
who viewed with pleasure the thoughtless impetuosily of the prince, 
fell with the remainder of his forces on Henry and his brother. A 
bofly of Scots, who fought o.n foot, was cut to pieces. Their leaders, 
John Comyn and Revert de Bruce, were made prisoners : the 
same fate befell the king of the Romans; and the combat was 
feebly maintained by the exertions and example of Philip Basset, 
who fought near. the person of Henry. But when tti»t nobleman 
sank through loss of blood, his retainers fled : (he king, whose 
horse had been killed under him, surrendered; and Leicester 

(l) It appears that the staudard of the king was a dragon ; the same had been the standard of 
ihe West-Saxon princes. Dniist. 366. West. 38T. 
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conducted (he royal captive into (he priory. The rugi(iYes, as soon 
as (hey learned the fate of their sovereign, came back (o share his 
cap(ivi(y, and voluntarily yielded themselves to their enemies (1). 

When Edward returned from (he pursuK, bo(h armies had disap* 
peared. He traversed the field, which was s(rewed with (he bodies 
of (he slain and the wounded, anxiously, bu( fruitlessly, inquiring 
after his father. As he approached Lewes, the barons came out, and' 
on the first shock, the earl Warenne, with the king's uterine bro- 
thers and seven hundred horse, fled to Pevensey, whence they 
sailed to the con(ihen(. Edward, with a strong body of veterans from 
(he Welsh marches, rode along (he wall (o the castle, and under- 
standing iha( his father was a captive in (ha priory, obiained per- 
mission to visit him from Leicester. An unsuccessful attempt made 
by the barons against (he casde revived his hopes : he opened a ne- 
gotiation wi(h the chiefe of (be party ; and the next morning was 
concluded (he (rea(y known by the name of " the ihise of Lewes." May 15. 
By this it was agreed (ha( all prisoners taken during the war should 
be set at liberty ^ tba('(he princes Edward and Henry should be kept 
as hostages for (he peaceable conduc( of (heir faihers, the king of 
England and (he king of (he Romans -, and (ha( all ma((ers which 
could no( be amicably adjusled in (he nex(parli'amen( should beje- 
ferred (o (he decision of cer(ain arbitrators. In the battie of Lewes 
about five thousand men are said to have fallen on each side (2). 

By (his vic(ory (he royal au(hori(y was laid pros(rate at (he fee( of 
Leices(er. The scheme of arbi(ra(ion was merely a blind (o deceive 
(he vulgar : his pas( conduc( had proved how little he was (0 be 
bound by such decisions ^ and (he referees (hemselves, aware of (he 
probable resuK, refused (0 accep( (he office. The grea( objec( of his 
policy was (he preservation of (he ascendency which he had ac- 
quir€>d. To Henry, who was now (he convenien( (ool of his ambi- 
(i(m, he paid every ex(erior demons(ration of respec( ^ bu( never 
suffered him (0 depar( ou( of his cus(ody ; and, without consulting 
him, affixed his seal to every order, which was issued for the degra- 
dation of the royal authority (3). The king of the Romans, a more 
resolute and dangerous enemy, insiead of being resiored (0 liber(y, 
was closely confined in (he castle of Wallingford, and afterwards in 
(ha( of Kenilworth*, and the two princes were confided to the cus- 
tody of (he new governor of Dover, with ins(ruc(ions to allow of no 
indulgence which migh( (jacilitate their escape. Instead of removing 

• 

(1) Donst. 370. 379. West. 337, 388. Wikes, and the i^oblecapti res, whom Lek^ester threatened 

82. Paris, 853> 354. to ptit to death. He adds that the arbitrators were 

(3) West. 383. Donst. 372. Wikes, 63. In a to be two Frenchmen, chosen hj six other 

letter which has been preserved by Westminster, French prelates and noblemen, and were to add 

snd wfalflh appears to be written by a welkin- to their number one Englishman, that a majority 

formed ccmtemporary, a different account is might be ensured in case of diversity of opinion, 

given of the condnnon of the battle. Henry* as West. 393. 

said not to have surrendered, but to have retired (3) Contra volnntatem noetram litems sigillo 

into the priorv, where he was joined by Edward, nostro, quo nou nos, sed comes ipse utebatur 

and reluctantly e<msented to the treaty that he pro sao arbilrio, formari fecit. Apud Brady, ii. 

might save the lives of the king of the Romans 653- 
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iwe 4. the sheriffs, a creature of Leicester was sent to each county with the 
title of conservator of the peace. This oiBcer was empowered to 
arrest all persons who should carry arms without the king's special 
license -, to prevent all breaches of the peace ; to employ the posse 
comitatus to apprehend offenders \ and to cause four knights to be 
chosen as the representatives of the county in the next parliament. 

lane 93. In that assembly a new form of government was established, to last, 
unless it were dissolved by mutual consent, till the compromise of 
Lewes had been carried into full execution, not only in the reign of 
Henry, but also of Edward, the heir^pparent. This form had been 
devised by Ihe heads of the faction to conceal their real views from 
the people ; and was so contrived that they retained in their own 
hands the sovereign authority, while to the superficial observer they 
seemed to have resigned it to the king and his council. It was 
enacted that Henry should delegate the power of choosing hiscoun* 
sellors to a committee of thr^e persons, whose proceedings should 
be valid; provided they were attested by lh6 signatures of two of the 
number. The king immediately issued a writ to the earl of Leices^ 
ler, the earl of Gloucester, and the bishop of Chichester, autho- 
rising them to appoint in his name a council of nine members : nor 
were they slow in selecting for thdt purpose the most devoted of 
thehr adherents. The powers given to this council were most exten- ' 
sive, and to be exercised without control whenever the parliament 
was not sitting. Besides the usual authority it possessed the appoint- 
ment of all (he officers of state, of all the officers of the household^ 
and of all the governors of the royal castles. Three were ordered 
to be in constant attendance on the king's person : all were to be 
summoned on matters of great importance ; and a miijority of two- 
thirds was required to give a sanction to their decisions. Hitherto 
the original commiUee seemed to have been forgotten ; but it was 
contrived, that when the council was so divided that the consent of 
two-thirds coyld not be obtained, the question should be reserved 
for the determination of the three electors; an artifice by which) 
under the modest pretence of providing against dissension, they 
invested themselves with the sovereign authority. By additional 
enactments it was provided that no foreigner, though he might go 
or come, or reside peaceably, should be employed under the go* 
vernment ; that past offences should be mutually forgiven ; that the 
two charters, the provisions made the last year, in consequence 
of the statutes of Oxford, ahd all the ancient and laudable customs 
of the realm, should be inviolably observed ; and that three pre^ 
lates should be appointed to reform the state of the church, and to 
procure for the clergy, with tlie aid of (he civil power if necessary, 
flill compensation for their losses during the late troubles (1). 

(I) Rym. i. Tdl^79S. NewRym. 444. Brady» ii. App. No. S13. 814. New Rym. i. Ut, 4> 
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The earl was now in reality possessed of more extensive authority 
than Henry had ever enjoyed : but he soon discovered that to retain 
the object of his ambition would require the exertion of all his 
powers. The cause of the captive monarch was ardently espoused 
by foreign nations, and by the sovereign ponliflT. Adventurers from 
every province of France crowded to the royal standard which 
queen Eleanor had erected at Damme in Flanders ; and a numerous 
fleet assembled in the harbour to transport to England the thousands 
who had sworn to humble the pride of a disloyal and aspiring sub- 
ject. To oppose them Leicester had summoned to the camp on Bar- Aug. 9. 
ham downs, not only the king's military tenants, but the whole 
force of the nation (1) ; and taking on himself the command of the 
fleet, cruised in the narrow seas to intercept the invaders. But the 
winds seemed to be leagued with the earl ; the queen's army was 
detained for several weeks in the vicinity of Damme -, and the mer- 
cenaries gradually disbanded themselves, when the short period for 
which they had contracted to serve was expired. At the same time 
the pontiff had commissioned Guido, cardinal bishop of Sabina to 
proceed to England, and take Henry under the papal protection ; 
but, deterred by the hint of a conspiracy against his life from cross- 
ing the sea, he ex(iommunicated the barons unless before the flrst 
of September they should restore the king to. all his rights ] and at Aug. 12. 
the same time summoned four of the English prelates to appear 
before him at Boulogne. After much tergiversation these obeyed \ oet. 12. 
but appealed from his Jurisdiction to the equity of the pope, or a 
general council^ and though they* consented to bring back a sen- 
tence of excommunication agaiinst the king's enemies, they wil- 
lingly suffered it to be taken from them by the officers at Dover. 
Their appeal was approved by the convocation of the clergy, and oet 23. 
Guido, after publishing the excommunication himself at Hesdin, 
returned to Rome, where he was elevated to the chair of St. Peter oct. 30, 
by the name of Clement lY (2). 

During the summer Leicester had been harassed with repeated 
solicitations for the release of the two princes, Edward and Henry. 
In the winter he pretended to acquiesce, and convoked a parliament 
to meet after Christmas, for the avowed purpose of giving the sanc- 
tion of the legislature to so important a measure. But the extraordi- dm. u 
nary manner in which this assembly was constituted provoked a 
suspicion that his real object was to consolidate and perpetuate his 
own power. Only those prelates and barons were summoned who 

(I) Tbe militarj tenants irere ordered nndsr lOrdert to fomiish ae many horsemen and footmen 

the penalty of felony to bring into the field not as the sheriff might appoint. No excuse was to 

only the~force specified by their tenures* but all be allowed on account of the shortness of th^ 

the horsemen and infantry in their power : every time, the approach of the harrest. or any other 

township was compelled to send eight, six, or private inconvenience. See this extraordinary 

(our footmen well armcfd with lances, bows and summons in Brady, ii. App. No. 217. New Bym. 

arrows, swords, cross>bow8, and hatchets, who 444. 

should serve forty days at the expense of the (2) Danst. S73f 374. Rym. i. 798^800* West., 

iownship; aad the cities and burghs received ' S88> 889> 394. Wikes, 88, 88. 
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were known to be attached to his party ^ and the deflciency was 
supplied by representatives from the counties, cities, and bo- 
roughs (1), who, as they had been chosen through his influence, 
A.D. proved the obsequious ministers of his will. Several weeks were 

jl^ii consumed in private negotiation with Henry and his son. Leicester 
was aware of the untameable spirit of Edward : nor would he cod- 
sent that the priuce should exchange his confinement for the com- 
pany of his father on any other terms than that he should still 
remain under the inspection of bis keepers, and evince his grati- 
tude for the indulgence by ceding to the earl and his heirs tbe 
county of Chester, the castle of Pec, and the town of NewcasUe- 
under-Lyne ; in exchange for which he should receive other lands 

Mar. II. of the same annual value. At length the terms were settled, and 
confirmed by the parliament, with every additional security which 
the Jealousy of the faction could devise. It was enacted '^ by com- 
'' mon consent of the king, his son Edward, the prelates, earls, 
'' barons, and commonalty of the realm,'' that the charters and the 
ordinances should be inviolably observed ; that neither the king nor 
the prince should aggrieve the earl or his associates for their past 
conduct ^ that if they did, their vassals and subjects should be re- 
leased from the obligation of fealty till full redress were obtained, 
and their abettors should be punished with exile and forfeiture; 
that the barons, whom the king had defied before the battle of 
Lewes, should renew their homage and fealty ; but on the express 
condition that such homage and fealty should be no longer binding, 
if he violated bis promise ; that, the command of the royal castles 
should be taken from suspected persons, and intrusted' to officers 
of approved loyalty ^ that the prince should not leave the realm for 
three years, under pain of disherison; that he should not choose 
his advisers and companions himself, but receive them from the 
council of state; that with his father's consent he should put into 
the hands of tbe barons for five years, five royal castles, as secu- 
rities for his behaviour, and should deliver to Leicester the town 
and castle of Bristol in pledge, till a full and legal transfer should 
be made of Chester, Pec, and Newcastle ^ that both Henry and 
Edward should swear to observe all these articles, and not to solicit 
any absolution from their oath, nor make any use of such absolu- 
tion, if it were to be pronounced by the pope ; and lastly, that they 
should cause the present agreement ^Uo be confirmed in the best 
^^ manner that might de devised, in Ireland, in Gascony, by the 
^' king of Scotland, and in all lands subject to the king of Eng- 
^' land (2)." These were terms which nothing but necessity could 
have extorted ; and to add to their stability, they were for the most 

(0 ^jm. i, 803, 804, Does not ihis curious passage «how that the pai^ 

(3; Par Irelond, par Gascoigne* paF le Roi de liameat at this 'period considered the king of 

Bschoce, « par totes les teres sageites an Roi de Scotland as a vassal of the English crown? 

Engletere. Rrad, i. App. 34. New Rym. 451. 
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part embodied id the form of a writ, signfiA hy the king, and sent 
to the sheriff^, ^itb orders to publish them in the full court of each 
county twice every year. 

It is generally supposed that the project of summoning to par- 
liament the rcpresentatiyes of the counties, cities, and boroughs, 
grew out of that system of poUcy which the earl had long pursued? 
of flattering the prejudices, and attaching to himself the atfections, of 
the people. Nor had bis efforls proved ansuccesfful. Men in the 
higher ranks of life might penetrate behind the veil, with which he 
sought to conceal his ambition ; but by the nation at large be was 
considered as the reformer of abuses, theprolector of the oppressed, 
and the saviour of his country. Even some of the clergy, and several 
religious bodies, soured by papal and regal eiactions, gave him 
credit for the truth of his pretensions, and preachers were found, 
who, though he had b^en excommunicated by the legate, made his 
virtues the theme of their sermons, and exhorted their hearers to 
stand by (he patron of the poor, and the avenger of the church (1). 
Within the kingdom no man dared to dispute his authority : it was 
only at the extremities that a faint ^bow of resistance was maintained. 
The distant disobedience of a few chiers on the Scottish borders he 
despised or dissembled ; and the open hostilities of ttie lords in the 
Welsh marches were crushed in their birth by his promptitude and 
decision. He compelled Roger de Mortimer and his associates to Jan. ts. 
throw down their arms, surrender their easlles, and abide the judg- 
ment of their peers, by whom they were condemned to expatriate 
themselves, some for twelve months, others for three years, and to 
reside during their exile in Ireland. They pretended to submit, but 
lingered on the sea-coast, and amid the mountains of Wales, in the 
hope that some new event might recall them to draw the sword, and 
fight again in the cause of their sovereign (2). 

It had cost Leicester some years and much labour to climb 
to the summit of his greatness : his descent was rapid beyond the 
calculation of the most sanguine among his enemies. He had 
hitherto enjoyed the co-operation of the powerful earls of Derby 
and Gloucester : but, if he was too ambitious to admit of an equal, 
they were too proud to bow to a fellow-subjecl : frequent alterca- 
tions betrayed their secret jealousies ; and the sOdden arrest and 
imprisonment of Derby, on a charge of corresponding with the 
royalists, warned Gloucester of his own danger. He would have 
shared the captivity of his friend, had he assisted at the great 
tournament a( Northampton : by his absence he disconcerted the 
plans of his enemy, and, recalling Mortimer and the exiles, un^ Ap^ 19, 

(1) Bym. i. 823. West. 395. It is amusiDg to estimationof the chroniclers of Dunstable (363)* 

compare the opposite writers of this period, aud of Waverly (320)> he lired a saint, a nc| died 

Wikes, and the letter-writer in Westminster a martyr. 

(392—395^ are royalists, and sererelv censare (2) Wikes, 65« WMt. 394> 
the ambition and treason of Leicester* bnt in ^e 
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ftirled the royal standard in the midst of his tenantry. Leicester 
immediately hastened to Hereford ivith the king, the prince, and 

Apr. 2s. a numerous body of knights. To prevent the effusion of blood their 
common friends intervened : a reconciliation was effected; and 
four umpires undertook the task of reconciling their differences. 

May 18. But undcr this appearance of friendship all was hollow and in^ 
sincere. Leicester sought to circumvent his adversary : Glou- 
cester waited the result of a plan for the liberation of Edward, 
which had been concerted through the moans of Thomas de Qare, 
brother to the earl, and companion to the prince (1). 

One day after dinner Edward obtained permission to take the air 
without the walls of Hereford attended by his keepers. They rode 
to Widmarsh. A proposal was made to try the. speed of their 
horses : several matches were made and run ; and the afternoon 
was passed in a succession of amusements. A little before sunset 
there appeared on Tulington hill a person riding on a grey charger, 
and waving his bonnet. The prince, who knew the signal, bidding 
adieu to the company, instantly galloped off with his fHend, an- 
other knight, and four esquires. The keepers followed : but in 
a short time Mortimer with a band of armed men issued from a 
wood, received Edward with acclamations of Joy, and conducted 
him to his castle of Wigmore. The next day the prince met the 
earl of Gloucester at Ludlow. They mutually pledged themselves 
to forget all former injuries, and to unite their efforts for the libera-r 
tion of the king, on condition that he should govern according 
to the laws, and should exclude foreigners from his councils (2). 
When Leicester received the news of Edward's escape, he con- 
ceived that th^ prince was gone to Join the earl Warenne, and 
WiUiam de Valence, who a few days before had landed with one 
hundred and twenty knights on the coast of Pembrokeshire. Igno- 
rant, however, of his real motions, he dared not pursue him *, but 
laayao. issued writs in the king's name, ordering the military tenants 
of the crown to assiemble at first in Worcester, and afterwards in 
Gloucester. To these he added circular letters to the bishops, ac* 

Jane 7. cuslug Edward of rebellion, and requesting a sentence of excom- 
munication against all disturbers of the peace ^' from the highest 
'*' to the lowest (3)." The royalists had wisely determined to cut off 
his communication with the rest of the kingdom by securing to 
themselves the command of the Severn. Worcester readily opened 
its gates : Gloucester was taken l)y storm ^ and the castle after a 
siege of two weeks was surrendered on condition that the garrison 
should not serve again during the next forty days. Every bridge 
was now broken down : the small craft on the river was sunk or 

<l) Wikes, 66. Wert. 894. Of the solicitude (2) Rym. i. 811. Wikes, 67. West. 395- Mail- 
with which Edward had been guarded, a curious ros, 230. 
instance is mentioned by the i^onjl^ of Meliaose, (S) Rym. i. 811—813. 
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destroyed; and the foids wM6 either deepened or waMfeed by 
powerful detachmedls. Leicester, caught as it were io the tolls, 
renaioed inactive at Hereford : but to awaUed the aitiyal of the 
troops whom he had sammonad, aad concluded with LieweHfti jmie 33 
of Waies a treaty of alliance, bf which, for the pretended pay- 
ment of thirty thousand oiarks, Henry waa made ta resig o all the 
advantages which he and his predecessoit had wrested from the 
princes of that country. At laat, reinforced by a party of Weishnen, 
the earl marched to the aoull^ .took and destroyed the castle of 
Monmouth, and fixed his head-^uarlers at Newport. Here bejaaeas. 
expected a fleet of transport» ta convey him to Bristol : but the 
galleys of. the earl of Gloucester blockaded the mouth df Ae Avob-, 
and Edward with the bravest of his knights made an atlempt on the 
town of Newport itself. The part which lay on the left bank of the 
Usk was carried : but the d^truction of the bridge an^ted the 
' progress of the victors, and Leicester with his dispirited followers 
escaped into Walas (1). 

Misfortune now [tfessed on ^dlfortuoe*, and the last anchor 
of his hope, was brokeu by tte defeat of his son Simon of Montfort. 
That young noblemaQ was employed in the siege of Pevensey, 
on the coast of Sussex, when he rjeceived the king's writ to repair 
to Worcester. On his march he sacked the city of Winchester, the j^^ ,3 
gates of which bad been shut against him, passed geaceably through 
Oxford, and reached the caiMe of Kemlworth, the principal re- 
sidence of his family. Here he remained for some days in heedless 
security, awaiting the orders of his father. Margot, a woman who 
in male atHre performed the office of a spy, informed the prince 
that SiiBon lay in the priory, and his followers la ttie neigh*- 
bouriofE form houses. Edward immediately formed the design of 
surpriang them in their beds; and marching from Worcest^^r in the 
evening, arrived at Kenilworth about sunrfee the next morning. 
Twirive bannerets with all their followers were made prisoners; Aug. 1. 
and their horses and treasures repaid the industry pf the captors. 
Simon iiione with his pages escaped naked into the castle (2). 

Leicester on' the same day ha4 crossed the Severn l)y a ford, and 
baited at Kempsey, about three miles from Worcester. Happy to 
find himself at last on the left bank of the river, and ignorant of 
the fate of his son and the motions of the enemy, he proceeded to 
Evesham, with the intention of continuing his march the next 
morniDg for Kenilworth. The prince had returned with his pri- 
soners to Worcester : but left the city in the evening ; and, to 

ri) Aym. i. 814. Wikes, 68. Waver. 2i8» 21 Q. Mail. 330. His deaciipdon of their •orprite aod 

(2) Wikes, 69* 70* Waver. 219> Ike monk of flight is amusiBi;. Cenieres ibi qaosdam omnino 

Melrose gives a singular reason why Simon and niidosfngere,DonnaUosbracchastantiinihabentes 

his knichts dept out of the castle. It was for the super se, quosdam vero canisias et fcmoralia 

sake of bathing as soon as they rose in the tantam. Mnlti tamen tnlenint pannos snos inter 

ooming, which made them more alert in battle, uloas. 231. 

II. 9 
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mask tiis real design, look the road which leads to Bridgenorth. 
He passed the river near Glaios, and wheeling to the right, arrived 
before sunrise in the neighbourhood of Evesham. He took his sla- 
Hon on the summit of a hill in the direcUon of Kcntlworth : two 

Aug. 4. other divisions under the earl of Gloucester, and Roger de Mor- 
timer, occupied the remaining roads. As the royalists bore the 
banners of their captives, they were taken by the enemy for 
(he army of Simon de Montfort. But the mistake was soon dis- 
covered. Leicester from an eminence surveyed their numbers and 
disposition 5 and was heard to exclaim, '' The Lord have mercy on 
** our souls, for our bodies are prince Edwards." According to his 
custom he spent some time in prayer, and received the sacra- 
ment. His first object was to force his way through the division 
on the hill. Foiled in this attempt, and in danger of being sur- 
rounded, he ordered his men to form a circle^ and oppose 00 all 
sides the pressure of the enemy. For a while the courage of 
despair proved a match for the superiority of numbers. The old 
king, who had been compelled to appear in the ranks : was slif^hUy 
wounded; and, as he fell from his horse, wouki probably have 
been killed bad he not cried out to his antagonist, " Hold, fellow, 
" I am Harry of Winchester." The prince knew the voice of 
his father, sprung to his rescue, and conducted him to a place of 
safety. During his absence Leicester's horse was killed under him; 
and, as he fought on foot, he asked, ^' if they gave quarter." A 
voice replied, " There is no quarter for traitors." Henry de Mont- 
fort, his eldest son, who would not leave his side, fell at his 
feet. His dead body was soon covered by that of the father. The 
royalists obtained a complete but sanguinary victory. Of Leicester's 
partisans all the barons and knights were slain, with the e^fiception 
of about ten, who were afterwards found breathing, and were 
cured of their wounds. The foot soldiers of the royal army (so we 
are told to save the honour of the leaders) offered to the body of 
the earl every indignity. His mangled remains were afterwards 
collected by the king's orders, and buried in the church of the 
abbey (1). 

By this victory the sceptre was replaced in the hands of Henry. 
With their leader, the hopes of the barons had been extinguished : 
they spontaneously set at liberty the prisoners who had been de- 
tained since the battle of Lewes, and anxiously awaited the deter- 

sepi. 8. mination of the parliament, which had been summoned to meet at 
Winchester. In that assembly it was enacted, that all grants and 
patents issued under the king's seal during the time of his captivity, 

Sept. 16. should be revoked ; that the citizens of London for their obstinacy 

(I) Waver. 219, 220. Duns, 384- West. 395. He employs seven pages in proving his sanctity 

BisluiDgercont. Paris, 855. Mail ros, 231, 232. by a uumber of ridicalous miracles. With Um 

This annalist is more enthusiastic in his praise of even Despenser is a martjT of justice. 2S2 23fi 

Lcioester than any of our -national historians. See also Chrun. de leaner. 7$. 7. 
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and excesses shooM forfeit (beir charter; that the counless of Lei- 
cester and her family should quit the kingdom ; and that the estates 
of all, who had adhered to the late earl, should be conflscated. The 
rigour of the last article was afterwards softened by a declaration, not. 
in which the king granted a free pardon to those who could show 
bat their conduct had not been voluntary, but the effect of com- 
pulsion (1). These measures, however, were not calculated to res- 
lore the public tranquillity. The sufferers, prompted by revenge, 
or compelled by want, had again recourse to the sword : the moun- 
tains, forests, and morasses, furnished them with places of retreat ; 
and the (lames of predatory warfare were kindled in most parts §i( 
the kingdom. To reduce these partial but successive insurrections 
occupied prince Edward the greater part of two years. He first 
compelled Simon de Montfort and his associates, wfio had sought an 
asylum in the isle of Axholm, to submit to the award which should 
be given by himself and the king of the Romans. He next led .his dm. 3t. 
forces against the men of the cinque ports, who had long been 
distinguished by their attachment to Leicester, and who since his 
fon had by their piracies interrupted the* commerce of the narrow 
seas, and made pri^s of all ships belonging to the king's subjects. 
The capture of Winchelsea, which was carried by storm, taught 
them to respect the authority of the sovereign ; and their power by 
sea made the prince desirous to recal them to their duty and attach 
them to the crown. They swore fealty to Henry ; and in return ob- 
tained a full pardon, and the confirmation of their privileges. From 
the cinque ports Edward proceeded to Hampshire, which with 
Berkshire and the neighbouring counties was ravaged by numerous 
banditti, under the command of Adam Gordon, the^ most athletic 
man of the age. They were surprised in Alton Wood, in Buck- 
ioghaidlliire. The prince engaged in single combat with their 
leader, wounded and unhorsed him; and then, in reward of his 
valour, granted him his pardon (2). Still the garrison of Kenilworth «. « 
continued to brave the royal power, and even added contumely to mHj^ 
their disobedience. Having in one of their excursions taken a king's 
messenger, they cat off one of his hands, and sent him back with 
ah insolent message to Henry. To subdue these obstinate rebels it 
was necessary to summon -the chivalry of the' kingdom *, but the 
stref^gth of the place defied all the efforts of *the assailants ; and the 
obstinacy of Hastings the governor refused for six months every joIt. 
offer which was made to him in the name of his sovereign (3). 

There were many, even among the royalists, who disapproved of 
the indiscriminate severity exercised by th6 parliament at Win- 
chester ; and a possibility was suggested of granting indulgence to 

(1) Clans. SO. Henry III. m. 10. d. apud Bfady, (3) Paris, 857. Claus. 50 Hen. III. m. 5. Brad. 
ii.e54. ii. 656. 

(2) West. 306. Dnnst. 385. 387- Wikes, 221. 
222. 
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Ibe sufferers, aad al the same tiine satisfyiBg llM«r who hiri profited 
by their forfeitures. With this view a ooMttittee was afipoiotod ol 
twetre prelates and barous^ whose award was oonfirmed b j the king 

f^t. SI. in parliament, and called \he Die turn de Keitflworth. They ditided 
the delinquenta into three classes. In (he first were the eari of 
Derby, Hugbie Hastings, who had earned his pre*eiiiinenoe by his 
scqi^erior ferocity, and the persons who bad so insolently nitttiiatod 
the king's messenger : Ihe second eomprised dl who on different 
occasions had drawn the sword against their sovereign ; and in the 
third were numbered those who, though they had not fbugbt under 
tlDB banner, had accepted office under the aathority, of Leicester. 
To all was given the option of redeeming tlieir estates by the pay- 
menl to the actual possessors of ceilain sums of money, to the 
amount of seven years' value by delinquents of the firs! class, of five 
by those of the second, and of two years or one year by those of the 
third (I). By many the boon was accepted with gratitude : il was 
scernfhlly refused by the garrison of Ihe castle of Kenilworlh, and 
by the outlaws who had fled to the isle of Ely. The (^Mtinacy oflhe 
former was subdued by famine ; and they (d>tatned from the cie- 

^< ^' mency of the king the grant of their lives, limb;, and apparel. The 
latter, relying on the strength of their asylum, gloriedin thehr re^ 
hellion, and occasionally savaged the neighbouring oouniry. Their 
impunity was, however, owing to the perfidy of the earl of €iloo- 
cester, who, without the talents, aspired to the feme and pre* 
eminence, of his deceased rival. He expressed his disapprobation 

Apr. 9. of the award : the factious inhatuiants of London chose him for 
their leader; and his presumption was nourished by tkie daily ac- 
cession of outlaws from diffeitsnt parts of the country. Henry smn- 
moned his friends to the siege of the capital; and the earl, when 
he beheld from the walls the royal army, and reflected on Ihe con- 
sequences of a defeat, condemned his own temerity, accepted the 
mediation of the king of the Romans, and on the condition of r«« 

June ts. ceiving a full pardon, gladly returned to his duty, leaving at Ibe 
same time the citizens to the good pleasure of the king. BHb sob- 
mission drew after it the submission of the other insurgents. If 

July 25. Llewellyn remained in arms, il was only with the hope of extorting 
more favourable terms. The title of prince of Wales with a right to 

s«p. 35. the homage of the Welsh cheiftains satisfied his unbition ; and he 
consented to swear fealty to Henry, and to pay him the sum of 
twenty-five thousand marks (2). The restoration of tranquillity al- 
lowed the king to direct his attention to the improvement of his 

^1) Statutes of the realm* 12— IS. Wast. 398. that thej would preserve the peace, find surctio* 

'Wikes, 329. Dnnst. 391, 399. Provisions were and stand to the judgment of the elnDuvIt. 

made for the sale of oarts of the esUtes in order (2) Dnnst. 393> West. 398t 399. Rym. i. 84(. 

to raise the money. HeK who had no estates were 844. 849. Warer. 2t24. Wikes, 83* 84. HcaiuiK- 

to pay one half of their goods and cliattels, and 588< Annal. Norwic. 398. Aitbrer. Macit, 181- 

find security for their ftiture behaTiour. Tho«e rot. 1 1 . 
who b*<i neither lands nor goods were to swear 
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peo^e* He jtajcictujiii lo ^irofit by the layboure of his adver- 
ttries ] J«d some of the most usefal aa^Dg tlie provisions of the 
tefons were with other laws ooacted by legiiiiiale aothorily in a 
partiaflaeni at MarflM^reugh* To crown this important ^ork, and to not. is. 
ttUlai«ish, if it wGi« possible, the tery embers of disoontmt, the 
dergy wore brought forward wHh a gfaiit of the twenUeHi of their 
revetHies, as a fund which might enable those who had been pre* 
veoledi>y poverty lo redeem ttieir estates aooordinf toUhe decision 
of the arbitrators at &emlworth. The outlaws in the isle of Ely 
vcare also induced. The king's pover^r iiid disabled him from un- 
declaking offensive measures against them : but a grant of the tenth 
part of the church revoMies for three years, which he had obtained 
fipom Uie pope, inftued new vigour into his councils : bridges v^ere 
ihrown ovw the rivers ; roads were constructed across the marsiies -, 
and the rebels returned to their d[>edieoce on c^dition Ihat they 
should enijoy the b^iefit of the Dictum of Kenilworth, which they 
had so ccNslemptuousiy and obstinately refused (1). . 

The reader has seen Guido the l^hop of SaMna at Boulogne, 
and bas witnessed the decided part which he took in Uie conte^ be- 
tween the king and the barons. His atta^mept to the royal cnise 
was fiot weakened by his elevation (o the papacy. From the chair 
of SL Peter he anuoaflly walohed the course of events in the island ; 
despatched the cardiiMil Ottc^boni to take advantage' of every €s- 
veurable areumstaaee ; forbade the payment of the tenth which the 
«iwgf bad been induced to grant to Leicester,* confratulated the 
prince on his escape; and repeatedly «4K>rtedthe barons to rescue 
thek* spver^gn from the control of an ambitious subject. The news 
of. tbe victory of Evesham filled him with^oy* He instantlf wrote 
lo the king aed the prince to express bis gratitude lo tlie Almighty 
for so propitious an event : but at the same tiaiecaOTltsUy extieilMl 
them to use with moderation the license of victory \ % temper )M^ - 
tice with mercy ; to recottect that revenge waa«unworthy of a CMs- 
taio,, and tbat demw&y was Mm firmest pilar of a throne (2). 
When the legftifae arrived, he repeatid the inatractions ofthe pontiff, 
disapproved of the harsh measures adopted by the parlisNment Kt 
Wincbesfer, ipi^bi diffusing a spirit of moderatiof)) ^eatly ooiltri- 
buted to the restoration of tranquillity. From lemporai, Ottoboni 
loTJied his aHfiintiSb to ecclesiastical matters ; an^mong the^eanoes 
which he published in a council at London, many of those which 
regard commondams, residence, dUapidatiaps, repairr, and Ike 
pfurali^ of banefioes^ aUll retain the force of iaw^i»tt)0ieodesiaslical 

oonrts (3)« Biifpre his^parture iMm-enommended the Interests of 

> 

1^ VaaS^ BSt> WikM* S9. 86- t)ons. 2ISf7. . ' "tn^seift tfccailte senne of dte predates appealed 

(2] Mwn* i- -SI?— 829. from tkfi legat»4« die pepe, imi w«^p indnoad 

(S) Wikes, 9S. "Oibot his predecessor, had the netl morning to. withdraw their appeal. Ibid. 

vainly attempted to abolish the abuse, wbkh was Indeed it wgi^d not have succeeded. So inexo- 

so preralent in Engbrnd, of bflrtowti% a oumber nSble was OMnent ou ^aiat nAject, that as socMi 

or benefices «& the same ipdiriduAl. "an the as ne learned that his aephew possessed three 
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the oriental GhrisUans to a nanieroas conoQurse oC people at Nor< 
'M^- tbainptOD, and gave the cross to the king for the sake of eianiple, to 

j!^3^! the princes Edward asd Edmund, to Henry the king's nephew, to 
twenty-two bannerets, and to more than one hundred knights (1). 

It musl^ppear extraordinary tliat the heir apparent and principal 
sqpport of the crown should aelect the present moment for an ex- 
pedition to Palestine. If the country was at peace, yet the wounds 
inflicted by ilie civil war were hardly closed ; and the king was ra- 
pidly advancing in age, with a mind evidently unequal to the cares 
of his station. But cowiderations of individual interest were ab- 
sorbed in a generous enthusiasm for what was considered the com- 
mon cause of all Christendom. Of the original kingdom of Je- 
rusalem very little remained : to that little, however^ the Christians 
clung with the most devoted attachment; and the loss of any 
fragment of it iviis sufficient to diffuse a deep sense of sorrow 
throughout Europe, and to array army after army in the hopeless 
task of preserving the remainder. Antioch had lately fallen : at the 
news the king of France, though his last expedition had cost him 
tHs Hberty, and almost bis life, reassumed Oie cross ; and Edward 
immediately resolved to share with that accomplished monarch the 
danger and the merit of the new crusade. To Providence he ascribed 
the recent deliverance of himself and his father from the contrcU of 
their enemlAs; and gratitude demanded that he should contribute 
to rescue the sepulchre of Christ from the pcUution of the infidels. 
Perhaps^ however, there was as much of policy as of devotion in 
his conduct. The crusade would open an honourable field for the 
exertions of turbulent and adventurous spirits, who might there 
employ against the Saracens those arms which at home they might 
be induced to turn against their own sovereign ; and he had ex- 
piissly stipuliMt and the stipulation was confirmed by oaths and 
pledges, that the earl of Gloucester, the man whom he feared the 
*• »• mast, should either accompany or follow him to Palestine. Having 
Maj 37. resolved to lake with him his wife. Eleanor, sister to Alphonso the 
king of Castile, he appointed aguardian for his cb^ren, and go- 
vernors for his castles, and committed the care of the succession, 
and the administration of the kingdom, in the event of Henry's 
death, to his uncle the king of the Romans, and after him to Henry 
d'Almaigne^.the son of that monarch (2). His departure was wisely 

Ju>7 td. distinguished by acts of popularity, the grant of a new charter with 
the restpntion of thfir liberties to the citizens of London, and a 
pardon for th^ eari of Derby, whose repeated treasons had deserved 
the utmost severity of puntslupent. But while the prince was thus 
employed tlie Christian anny ha^ crossed the Mediterranean, and 
was mouldering .away wi||i disease On the sultry coast of Mau- 

Jienefices, he compelM him to resign, two. (l) Wikte, Ibid. New Rym. 483. 
Sppnd. 21^2. (5^;*y»n. »• M4— W-^. WAc»f W, 91. 
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ritania. The easy Loots had been indaced by his brother ChaFlii 
to direct his arms in the first instance against the bey of Tunis, who 
bad refused to the new king the tribute which he had paid to the 
fbrmer possessors of Sicily. When Edward arrived, he found the »«▼. lo. 
camp plunged in the deepest affliction. The African prince had 
indeed submitted : but Louis was dead of a dysentery ; Philip, his 
son and successor, was anxious to loke fifossession of his kingdom ; 
and to men unacquainted with the climate, the navigation of the 
Mediterranean in the winter appeared a formidiMe undertaking. 
The English prince found himself compelled (o return with his as- 
sociates to Italy. He fixed his residence at Trapani, that he might 
resume his journey with the first appearance of spring, and des^ 
patched his cousin Henfy with private instructions to Sdgtend. 
That prince was led by curiosity to mil Viterbo in the cdnnpany of 
the kings of France and Sicily, to witness the election o(a successor 
to pope Clement IV. Early one morning he entered a church 'to ^ »• 
hear mass. After its conclusion he remained intent on his devo-Mar.'s. 
tio&s, when he ^as suddenly alarmed by the sound of a well-known 
voice, exelaiming, '^Thou traitor, Henry, Ibat shalt not escape.^' 
Turning, he saw his two cousins, the outlaws Simon and Guy de 
Montfort, hastening towards him with thtic swords drawn, and in 
complete armour. The unfortunate prince immediately sprang to 
the altar. But the sanctity of the place could not save him. Of two 
clergymen who generously interposed. One was killed, and the 
other was left for dead. Hen^y himself fell under a multitisiaof 
wounds. The two INrothers glutted their revenge with the mutila* 
tion of his dead body, dragged it to the door of the church, and 
mounted their hirses in triumph under the protection of the count 
Aldobrandini, Guy's fatber-ih-law. This sacrilegious assassination 
spread a general gloom over the city. The Montforts were instantly 
exeommunicated by the eoHege of cardinals ^ Charles issued orders 
for their apprehension *, and Philip publicly expressed the deepest 
horrM- of their coattuct. These princes were perhaps sincere ^ but 
no demanstrations of grief or resentment could expunge from the 
mind of Edward the suspicion that, if the murder were not per- 
petrated, at least the escape of the murderers was effected, with 
their consent or connivance (1 ). 

B4|hard, the kpg's brother, still retaiped his pretensi^s to the 
empire. He had lately revisiled his nominal kingdom, entertained 
Ihe German princes at Worms, and abohshed with their concurrence 
the exorbitant customs levied on the passage of merchandise by the 
■towns on both banks of the RUiae. Though advanced in age he 
anarried a second wife, the daughter of Theoddtric de Falquemort, 
a German baron ^ ai^ proud of his young bride, hastened to display 

(1) Rym.i. 871.890.81^2. ii. i~10. W ikes, 92. 94. 
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lMyigperiorb«MlyMli»awecowairy;bMifcfctMity waschedasd 
bj Cbe Dielaacliol J calailropte of Ids soi^ wkoie bodf he bari^ in 
fl« ehorch of Halei, «o dibej wtueh he had foooded. ScKW «flei^«n^ 
19. has owo remaiDf were deponled in the saoie TMdL At Sirkfaaia a 
paraljtie stroke hadd^privedhimof iheoie of hiilimbs : norcoiild 
ttie fkill of his physicians prolong his lifB aiiofe a few montiis. 
Henrj followed hisbrolher. Bapeatad naladies bad gradoatty worn 
/». •. ont the king's constitalioD. In the preceding year he had been in 

i^.V ibo nKMt imoiine^t danger, and had earnestly required by teller llie 
retora of prince Edward. On his recofery he undertook to provide 
for the liipiidation of bis ddil^ by appointing conunissionen to 
incdTe and administer his re? enne, raserTing for his prif ate use no 
morolhan qpe hundred and twenty pounds in the year (1). But the 
death of his brother, the nnwle/'of his nephew, and the afaaenoe of 
his son, added anxiety of mind to infirmity of body : bis heallh 
rapidly declined ; and he ex|Hred at Westminster, with the most 

n9t. li. edifying sentiments, in the fifly-sefenth year of his reign. The 
aUiey church, which he had rebuilt from tbe foundation, was 
selected for flie place of his burial, and his body was deposited in 
the f ery tomb out of widch he had'formerly remof ed into a golden 

H«r. 30/ riirine thabooes of Edwujrd the Confessor. Many prelates and barons 
attended tbe funeral : before the tomb was covered, the earl of 
Gloucester stepped forward, and pntting his hand onthebody^ of flie 
king^ swore fealty to prince Edward ; and his example was eiHserly 
f(41owed by the surrounding spectators. TIm new monarch was 
immediately proclaimed by the style of Edward, king of England, 
lord of Ireland, and duke of Aquilaine ; and from that day were 
dalad tbe years of bis reign (2). 

Fram the preeedfsg pages the reader wiU have learned to ^pre- 
date liie it^artifAer of Henry. Gentle and credulous, warm in his 
attachments, and forgiving in his enmities, without vices but also 
without energy, he wasa good man, and a weak monarch. In a more 
peaceful age, when the empire of the laws bad been strengthened by 
habits of obedience, he might have filled tbe tltrone with decency, 
perhaps with honour : but his M cast lum into one of the most 
turbulent periods of our history, without the talents to command 
respeat, or (he authority to enforce sidnnissloir. Yel his incapacity 
was productive rattier of inconvenience to himself than of misery to 
his sul\iects. Under Ms weak but pacific sway the nation grew more 
rapidly in wealth and prosperity than it had done under any of his 

< 

(l) Rym. i. 871* Henry had on Mveial other teddom. Qoam idem rex opcM sumptaocMann 

occationt retrenched the exncnses of his hoiuc- fabslcatain, amota prorsus vetere, qna: nuUios 

hold for tbcpaipoM tf pajmg his dehts, PaHfl* omnino valoais extitevat, de propriis fisei regalia 

007< 860. exitibofi a fiLr\dameatis constroxiti quae qoideni 

(9) R7M1. i. 8St» i89> Wikea* 88> Annal. suoiptibiu et deoire sic ceteris per orbem ecde- 

Wlgom. 499' By the native historiaw of the stis praipooi decernitur, nt videatar conparcm 

age the new church of Westminster wat deemed non nabere. Wikes, 89. 
superior in magnifiecnce to any otnbr in Chris* 
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otttitarj progesitors. Oa( of tbe flfly-^ix years, through which he 
eitended his reign, but a very small portion was marked by the 
calamities of war : the tenants of the crown were seldom dragged 
by him into foreign countries, or impoyerished by scutages for the 
support of mercenary armies ; the proprietors, deprived of two 
sources of wealth, the plunder of an enemy, and the ransom of 
captives, turned their attebtion to the improvement of their estates : 
saiutary enactments invigorated thespirit of commerce \ and there 
scarcely existed a port from the coast of Norway to the shores of 
Italy, tbat was not annually visited by English merchants. This 
statement may perhaps surprise those who have listened only to the 
remonstrances of the factious barons, or the complaints of discon- 
tented historians ; but the fatt is, that of «H the kings since the con- 
quest, Henry received the least money from the tenants of the ei^wn. 
According to the mo^ aceorate calculation, the average amount of 
faiB expenses did not exceed twenty-four thousand marks per 
aonum (1) ; and we are assured that in the course of a reign, which 
continued fai^ a ceiHury, the only extraordinary aids levied by him 
on the nation were two fifteenths, one thirtieth, and one fortieth for 
himsdlf, and one twentieth for the relief of the Holy Land f2).' His 
great resource was the tenth of the ecclesiastical revenues, whteh he 
received for some years *, an impost which, though insufficient to 
Keseue him from the pfvssure of poverty, was calculated from its 
partial operation to exasperate the minds of those who were com- 
pelled to pay it. The clergy struggled in vain to shake off the bur- 
den ^ their writers have laboured more successfully to interest in th«ir 
favour the feejings of posterity by the description, probably the 
exaggerated descrif^tion, of their wrongs (S). 

Before I proceed to the history of the next king, I may be allowed 
to notice a few miicellafieous but interesting particulars, which 
regard the legislature, the laws, the pojice, and the church of 
England. 

I. During the reign of Henry, but while he was under the control 
of Leicester, we are surprised at the unexpected appearance of a 
parlJAmeat, coiistituied as our present parliaments are, of the lords 
spiritual and temporal, and tbe representatives of the counties, 
cities, and boroughs (4). Was this the innovation of a bold and 
politic adventurer, or merely the repetition of an ancient and accus- 

(l) Postqoam cceperat esse regni dilapidator. original and some valuable documents 3 but tbe 

Piris, 814. If these words mean from his acces- writer,accustomed to lashthe great, -whether cler- 

ueo, the average is 2i»000> if Irmn the year in gj or laity, seems to hare collected and preserved 

ivhich he came of a ge, about M«000 marks. every malicious and scandalous anecdote that could 

(p) Carte, ii. 171. Of coarse the aids are not gratify his censorious disposition. It may appear 

tended which the tenants of the crown were invidious to speak harshly of this favourite 

oittged to pay by thdr temires, and fihich w«re historian ; but this I may say, that when I could 

Mdiooed ia the ordinary revenue of the year. confront his pages with authentic records^ or 

(S) Of these writers the "most queriiloas it contemporary writers, I have in most instances 

Mattnew Paris, a monk of St. Albans, partly the fonnd the discrepancy between them so great, as 

arathov, partly the connpiler of the poaderMis vo> 10 give to his narrative the appearance of a 

lame which, with Rishanger's coatimaation, has romance rather than a history. 

been published under his name. It contains many (4) See p. 125. 
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tomed form? Somelhiog foore than a century ago, the question was 
fiercely debated between tbe adverse champions of the prerogatiTO 
of Ihe crown and the liberties of the people : since that period it 
has been investigated with more coolness and impartiality ^' and 
most writers have agreed to pronounce ihe assembly of 1265 a new 
experiment, devised for the purpose of extending the influence, 
and procuring suf^rt to the projects, of Leicester, l"" In the his- 
tory of the j)receding reigns we shall search in vain for any satisTac- 
tory evidence, that the cities and burghs sent th^ representatives 
to the nalional councils. Historians, indeed, sometimes mention 
the people, or the multitude, as awaiting the decision of the assem- 
bly, and testifying their approbation by their applause : but such 
passages may with propriety be understood of the neighbouring 
inhabitants, whom curiosity might lead to the spot ^ of the culprits 
and petitioners, the suitors and pledges, whose duty or whose 
interest it was to be present; aadof the clergymen and monks, the 
knights and esquires, who were in attendance on their lords, the 
prelates and barons (1). If at a later period some boroughs claimed 
the privilege of representation from remote antiquity, or if the 
members of the lower house boasted that they had formed a con^ 
stituent part of the legislature from time beyond the memory of 
man *, such pretensions may be attributed either to their ignorance 
of history, or to the use of legal expressions without any definite 
meaning (2). To me all the great councils under the first Norman 
kings appear to have been constituted on feudal principles. The so- 
vereign might clain an extraordinary aid from his liege man; but 
the consent of the man was requisite to legalise the aid : he might 
seek to make alterations in the laws and customs of the realm ; but 
he was previously expected to ask the advice of those vassals, whose 
rights and interests it was his duty, as their lord, to protect and im- 
prove. Hence all who hQld in barot^y were summoned to the great 
council : but, as the reader' has seen, a line of distinction was soon 
drawn between the greater barons, the lords spiritual and temporal, 
and the lesser barons, Ihe inferior tenants in chief. From their great 
property the former (and through them their numerous tenantry) 
were deeply interested in almost every legislative enactment; and 
so extensive was their influence, that the royal authority could not, 
without their concurrence, carry any law into execution. Hence 

(1) If the passage sometimes quoted from (3) The borough of St. Alban's, ia a petition 

'Eadmer Tp. 36) proves anything, it will prove to the council in tbe reign of Edward II., says it 

that all the clergymen and monks, who attended bad sent representatives under the king's father 

the archbishop, were members of the council t and his predecessors : that of Barnstaple, that it 

and the other passage from the Gesta Stephani had always sent representatives by virtue of a 

(p. 933) seems to describe nothing more Uian a charter of king Athelstau, which unfortunately 

crowd of spectators. The rolls mention the ap< was lost. I suspect that the framers of such 

probation of the spectators, as being given oc« petitions were accustomed to give to their pre- 

casionally to the determinations of parliament, tensions an antiquity which, ^ey knew, would 

even in the reign of Richard II. Rot. Pari. iii. not bear investigation. 
360. 

ft 
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their presence in the national councils was exacted as a duty ; and 
every unjustifiable failure on their pari was punishable as a breach 
oT that fealty which they owed to the crown. But with the inferior 
tenants the case was different. Their consent was implied in that of 
the greater barons^ and as attendance must have proved expensive 
and inconvenient to men of small fortunes, it was but seldom en- 
forced (1). Hence on ordinary occasions the great council appears 
to have been composed of the bishops and abbots, the earls and ba- 
rons, the ministers and judges, and the neighbouring knights hold- 
ing of the crown : but on others, when the safety of the kingdom 
was at slake, or an extraordinary aid was to be granted, the king 
convoked an assembly of all his tenants in chief -, in more early times 
perhaps by a summons directed to each individual separately (2), 
afterwards by personal, writs to the greater barons, and a general 
writ to the other tenants in each county (3). 

2''. But though the ioiiiiediate vassals of the crown were the only 
individuals possessing a personal right to be present in parliament, 
there are some instances in which the representatives of the coun- 
ties were required to attend previously to the year 1265. It must 
all times have been difficult for the sovereign to become acquainted 
with the real state of the country, from the interested reports either 
of his barons or his ministers. If then he wished to ascertain his 
own rights, or the wrongs of the people, or the peculations of his 
officers, he was accustomed to authorise a commission of knights in 
each shire, either named by himself, or elected in the county court 
to proceed from hundred to hundred, to make inquiries upon oath, 
and to lay the result of their labours before him, either in council 
or parliament. Thus we are told that William the Conqueror, when 
he resolved to ratify the statutes of his Anglo-Saxon predecessors, 
ordered twelve '^ noble and sage men '' to be chosen in each county, 
who should meet In his presence, and d^ermine by common con- 
sent what were the real laws of the kingdom (4). In the Magna 

(l) If we s«ek to discover the membfln of these leias sent no represeiitativM, and yet they are 

conncib in the description ^iven of them in tbe said to have made the grant. Probahl^, as the 

original writs, onr lalwnr will be fruitless. There lord could at any time, with the permission of the 

is something singularly ambiguous in their crown, raise money by tallage on his free tenants, 

language. Thus in the confirmation of the great his burgesses, and his villeins, their consent was 

charter (9tb Henry III^ we are told that a fif- niklerstood to. be included in his. Thus in the 

tcenth has been granted in return by the bishops, gnnt of a thirtieth, five years later, it is said tn 

carls, barons, knights, free tenants, and all of the have been made by the bishops, earls, barons, 

kingdom — omne8deregno.-*an expression which knights, and freemen for themselv^, and their 

would induce a belief that the representatives of irilleins— pro se et villanis suis. CI. 21 Hen. Ill, 

the free tenants, die cities and boroughs, were Brad. ii. App. No. 159. New Rym. 3S2. 
preerat. Tet sodi inference cannot be sunported. (2j Thus,, when king John before die grant of 

For in another writ we have a gra^t by the earls. Magna Charta sent only a general summons to 

barons, and all '* others of the whole kingdom, his barons, knights, and all his liege men from 

•• omnes alii de toto regno nostro ; " and yet the Rochelle, he excused the informality of the writ. 

same persons a few li^es lower are described as by alleging the necessity of expedition. Unicui- 

the '* earis, barons, and all others holding in que vestrum si fieri posset litems nostras, s^per 

••chief of the crown, et omnium aliorum qui de hoc transmisissemus, sed ut negotium cum 

*' nobis tenent in capite." (CI. 10 Hen. III. Brad, majore exnediretur fbstinatione has literas, etc. 

i. App. p. 43.) In the same reign we find a Pat. 15 Johan.Brad. i, 40- 
fortieth granted by the bishops, earls, barons, f3^ Mag. Chart, c. 14. 
knights, neemen, and vilhins (Glaus. 16 Hennr (4) Hoved. 843. 
111. Bnd. ii. App. No. iSi). CerUioIy the vif- 
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Charta M reader bas seen a promioo, according to vliich twelte 
knights were to be elected in Um next court of each coonty, to 
inquire into the '^ etil custooia of aheriffs, of forests and foresters, 
*^ of warrens and warreners, and of the wardens of banks and tbehr 
<< officers." Henry IIL in his setenth year (1223) ordered every 
sheriff to inquire by means of twelve lawful and discreet knights, 
what were the rights and libeHies of the crown in his shire, on the 
day on which the war began between John and the barons (1) ^ and 
in his 42nd year (1258) he appointed four knighls in each county to 
Inquire into all Uie ^^ excesses, transgressions, and injuries com- 
*^ oiitted by Judges, sheriffs, bailiffs, and all other persons, and to 
^^ make their report to him in council on a certain day (2).^' The 
same may be observed with respect to the collection of (axes. In 
the most ancient instance on record, in the year 1207, the sub- 
sidy was collected under the inspectton of the itinerant judges : 
but the method was accompanied with inconvenience and clelay : 
and in 1220 we find write to the sheriff, appointing him the col- 
lector in conjunction with two knights to be chosen in a fQ\\ court 
of the county with the consent of ail the suitors (3). In like man- 
ner among the demands of the barons at Runnymead, one was, 
that two justices should go their circuits four times a year to hold 
assizes with four knights of the county chosen by tlie county (4). 
I am aware that such knights were not members of parHament, 
but I have mentioned these instances to show that the election 
of knights or the shire to transact the business of Um county was 
a custom'of ancient standing. They ccrflected the taxes, and made 
to the king the report of their grievances. When, however, they 
had advanced thus far, it required but an additional step to in- 
troduce them into the great council as the representatives of their 
electors, vested with the power of granting money, and of peti- 
tioning for redress ; nknost the only functions which for a long 
period after its establishment the house of commons ventured to 
exercise. In confirmation of this theory it may be observed, that 
the knights of the shire, when th^y became regular members of 
parliament, received the same remuneration which had been 
assigned to them on former occasions. Ancientiy as soon as they 
had made their report to the khig (5), afterwards at the conclusion 
of the session, they obtained writs, directing the sheriffs to de- 
fray by a rate to be levied on the county their expenses for so nuny 
days ^' in going, staying, and returning." The peers attonded in 
their own right, and of course paid their own costs : but the 
knights were only the deputies of others, and therefore re- 

(1) Brad. ii. App. liO. (4) New Ayner, i, 129. 

t3) Ibid. ii. App. no. IM. (S; Brad. ii. A|if . Ko. 19T, IM. 
(3) Ibid. No. 8a» and torn. i. App. p. 41 > N«w 
Rymer, 96. 177. 
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qmred compensatioii fh>in those, whose business they undertook to 
transaet. 

The most aneient writ summoDing the representatives of the 
counties to parliament is dated in the 15(h year of John, 1213. It 
may be divided into three parts. In the first the knights who bad 
already been warned were ordered to nkeet tbe king in arms at 
Oxford on a certain day. This was a snmmons to perform military 
service. The second part alluded lo some occurrence not mentioned 
by historians, and directed the sheriff to bring up the bodies of the 
barons without arms, probably prisoners in his custody for trial. In 
the third it was ordered that fourdiscreetknights of the county should 
be sent. to Oxford without arms to treat with the king concerning 
the affairs of the kingdom (1). There can be little doubt that (his last 
was a summons to parliament, as it is conceived in the same words 
as such writs of a later date. On the face of the writ, indeed, it does 
not appear whether %he koigbts were to be chosen by the county, 
or appointed by the sheriff. But this ambiguity is done away in 
that which follows. In 1254 Henry III. was in Gaseony ; and by 
bis directions queen Eleanor, and (be earl of Cornwall, the regents, 
sumnooned all persons holding land of the crown in chief, to the 
amount of twenty pounds per annum, to assemble at Portsmouth Qk 
an appointed day, and sail to the assistance of ttie king : and then 
ordered that, '' besides these, two lawful and discreel knights should 
^^ be chosen by the men of every county in the place of all and each 
^^ of them, to assemble at Westminster, andtodeiernrine with the 
'' knights of the other counties what aid they would grant to their 
^' sovereign in his present necessity, so ths^ the same knights 
^^ might be able to answer in the malter of the said aid for their 
'' respective coonties (2)/' This writ embraces two objects. From 
(be greater vassals of the crown it requires mititary service : from 
the other inhabitants of each county it demaads pecuniary aid ; and 
for that purpose prescribes the election of representattves, whose 
determination should be binding on their constituents. Whettier 
the barons were summoned to assemble at the same place with the 
knights of the shire&^ is uncertain, but immaterial ^ for in that age 
ttie different orders voted their own money separately, and without 
the interference of each other. The next instance (which has been 
mentioned in the preceding pages) occurred seven years later. 
Leicester had summoned a parliament at St. Albans, *^ to which 

(1) Pnedpimus tibi qood omnes milites bat- milites de comiutibus pnidictis (Bedfofd vtd 
Irrac tnae ^i sammoniti fverant ease apvd Boclu), ^» iiden? oomitatus a4 boc eUgerinI— 
Oxoniam ad nos a die omaiam sanctorum in vice omaiom et ainguIenuB eomnden, vis. dwm 
<|inndeeim dies, Teoire facias com armis sais : de nno coaiiuta et d«os de alia» «d providesdiua 
corpora vero baronnm sine armis; similiter et mur com militibna aiiMom comitatwun qnaW 
4{aataor discretes milites de comitata too iUnc anxilinm nobis in tanta neeessitnte impendere 
Tcnire facias ad enndem terrainam ad loqaen* volnemnt. ..... Ita quod prsrfiati cjoatnor mililee 

dnm nobisenm de negotiis regni noetri. XV. die prsebto eoneiiio nostra aid jNnedielnm terminnm 

KoT. NewRymer, 117. respondere possint snper pnedicto anxiiio pro 

(2) Fneter omnes prcdictos Tenire faeias co- singnUs cemitctibas pnsdietis. % Prynne, p. 39. 
nun concilio nqflro qoatuor legales et discretos Bn^, i. 319. 
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. '' each county was ordered to send three knights, that they might 
1283. u (reatoflhecommon concerns or the kingdom/' But in the interval, 
a temporary reconciiiatioD took place between him and Henry, 
and it was agreed that the king should hold the parliament on the 
same day at Windsor, and should issue new writs ordering the at- 
tendance of the same knights. They were called ^^ to treat on the 
^* same subjects, and to conyince themselves that the king intended 
^' nothing which was not for the honour and common advantage 
*^ of the realm (1)/' This appears to me to have been a real parlia- 
ment, and was followed by the celebrated assembly of 1265. 

Bui in this stage of the inquiry a question occurs, which, if we 
judge only from the reasoning which has been expended upon it, 
must be <^f very difficult solution. Were the knights of the shire 
the representatives of the tenants of the crown only, or of the 
Whole body of freeholders? Many distinguished antiquaries have 
maintained that to ease the lesser barons from the burden of per- 
sonal attendance, they were permitted to send their representatives ; 
and thence have inferred that the other landholders of the county 
were totally excluded from all share in the election. But v^hen we 
consider the language of the ancient writs, this theory will appear 
ei treme ly improbable. Some ambiguity might perhaps arise (torn 
the expression of free tenants which was occasionally used to de- 
signate both the tenants of the crown by military service, aqd all 
other tenants by free service (2;. But can we believe that, if the 
exclusion did actually exist, it would never have been alluded to? 
The writs themselves seem to prescribe the opposite practice. They 
never mention the tenants in chief. They require no other qualifi- 
cation in the candidate than that he should be a lawlhl and discreet 
knight, nor in the electors than that they should be suitors of the 
county. They ordain that the election should be made in a full 
court, which, we knowi comprehended all the free tenants without 
distinction (3)^ and vest the persons elected with the power of 
binding by their votes not merely the tenants of the crown, but all 
individuals owing suit to the county. In absence then of all autho- 
rity to the contrary, it cannot be thought rash to assert, that the 
election belonged formerly, as it did in after ages, to the freeholders 
at large, whether they held of the king, or of a mesne lord, or by 
military, or' any other free service. 
S*". But if we occasionally discover the knights of the shire among 

(i) Brady, ii. No. St03. the wordmilites, he meant military tenants, hy 

(2) The distinction betweek them was accu- libere tenentes, all others holding by free 

ratcly made by Fitz-Peter the justiciary. He service. 

orders the earb and barons to collect the fortieth (3) Thus the great charter was to be ^oblished 

for the crusade from their tenants-*>from their in a full court, and we are told that the full 

military tenants a full fortieth, per serritinm court consisted of the barons, knights, and all 

militare tenentes^from their firee taunts a the freeholders of the same county (Brad. ii. 

fortieth aftdr the deduction of their rent; si App. Ko. l45), exactly in the words of Filz- 

fuerint Kbere tenentes— ^od then calls it a col> Peter. In pleno comitatu luo convocatis baroni- 

lection from the earls, barons, knights, and free bus, militibus, et omnibus libere tenentibus. 
tenants. Hoved. 471. Where it appears that by 
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tbe members of the great councils, we have no sufficient reason to 
believe that they were accompanied by the deputies of (he cities and 
boroughs. Among (he writs which were issued daring (he reigns 
of John and his sos, and of which many have been preserved, there 
exists no vestige of a summons directipg tho return of citizens and 
iMirgesses more ancient than the admlnistralion of Leicester. We 
may safely pronounce it an innovation ; but an innovation which 
the course of events must otherwise have introduced within a few 
years. During the lapse of two centuries the cities and boroughs 
bad silently grown out of their original insignificance, and had 
begun to command attention from their constant increase in wealth 
and papulation. Taking advantage of (he poverty of their lords, the 
inhabitants had successively purchased for .themselves the most va- 
luable privileges. In lieu of ipdividual services they now paid a 
common rent : their guilds were incorporated by charter ; and they 
had acquired (he right of holding fliirs, of demanding tolls, of 
choosing their chief magistrates, and of enacting their own laws. 
They were able to supply both men and money ; and itbecame the 
obvious policy of the crown to attach them to its interests, by 
lightening their burdens, and attending to their petitions. For- 
merly, whenever the king obtained an aid from his tenants in chief, 
he imposed a tallage on his boroughs, v^hich was levied at discre- 
tion by a capitation tax on personal property (1). Though the in- 
habitants did not dispute this right of the orown, they bore with 
impatience the giievances, which on such occasions they expe* 
rienced from (he deH>otism of the royal officers ; and frequently 
offered in place of the tallage a considerable sum, under the name 
of a gift ; which, if it were accepted, was assessed and paid by their 
own magistrates (2). This was in reality to indulge them with the 
liberty of taxing themselves : and when the innovatioit had been 
onoe/lntroduced, it was obviously more convenient in itself^ and 
more consistent with the national customs, that the new privilege 
should be exercised by deputies assembled together, instead of 
being intrusted to the discordant judgment of so many separate 
communities. This did not escape the discernment of Leicester : 
and if the improvement was abandoned after his fall (3), (probably 

(l) Thns Henry III., in bis 21st year, obtained maintaining at the same time that they were not 

a thirtieth from Uie tenants of the crown and the subject to tallage. But it was proved from the 

freeholders of the counties (Brady, ii. App: No. records in the chancery and the exchequer that 

159): and at the same time exacted a tallage they had been taltiated in the years i2l4> 1223« 

from the cities, boroughs, and demesne lands of 1242i 1245. 1349> 1253 : and the next day they 

the crown. Sicut ciritates, burgos, et'dominica thought proper to submit. See the original writ / 

nostra talliari fecimus. Brad. i. 95. iu Brady, i. 178. 

(3) lliis distinction was made as early as the (3) Acrording to Hody (Hist, of Convocations, 

reign of Henry III. Plurimum interest si donum p. 369) the burgesses attended at the parliament 

vel auxilium ciritatis per singula capita comroo< of 1269. He depends on the authority of Wikes, 

rantium in ea a justiciariis cnnstitualur : vel si who indeed tells us that Henry summoned the 

tires snmmam aliqnam quae principe digna vi* most powerful men from the cities and boroughs 

deatur justiciariis offerant, et ab eis snscipiatur. to attend at the translation of the body of Edward 

Apod Brad. i. ITS. Thus when Henry III. in his the Confessor; as formerly on his return from 

39th year demanded a tallage of 3000 marks of France in 1243, he had summoned four deputies 

tbe citizens of London, they offered a gift of 2000, from each city and borough to meet him on the 
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on account of tbe disgrace attached to his jnemory) its utiiiity was 
am)reciated by tbe succeeding iponaroht who before the close of 
his reign regu|ar!y called to parliament the reproseataliyes of tbe 
cities and boroughs as well as those of the counties. 

4'' From the multitude of abbots and priors summoned hy 
Leicester in 1264, some writers have inferred 4hat he wished to 
secure a mcuority among the members by the introduction of his 
partisans from themonastic orders (I). The truth is, that there was 
nothing unusual in the number. Originally indeed the obligation of 
attending at the great (councils was eonfined to those eccleslastios 
who held their lands by barony (2) : but they formed only a sniall 
portion of the regular and secular clergy, while the rest, though 
inferior in wealth and dignity, enjoyed the advantage of possessing 
their incomes Cree from the exactions to which the feudal tenants 
were subject. It was not, however, long before the rapacity of the 
crown invaded this valuable immunity* At flrst attempts were AMMle 
to extend the aids granted by the bishops for themselves to all the 
clergy for their respective dioceses : but these were eflTectoaily 
resisted, probably on the ground that tbe prelates had no authoritf 
to dispose of the property of others (3). John, in the year 1206, 
surmounted the difficulty. He called all the aM>ots and priors to 
parliament, and obtained from them the vole of a thirteenth ; and 
then wrote to Ae archdepcons and clepgy of each diocese, exhortlag 
them to imitate so laudable an example, and to let him know by a 
certain day the amount of the. aid which each individuri was willing 
to grant (4). His son tiod in tbe footsteps of the father : at onetime 
he commissioned the bishops to collect a velnntary contribution from 
th6 clergy (5) ; at another he ordered the sheriffs to summoi^ to 
parliament the abbots and priors ^' wh0 did not hold of the crown," 
in order to grant him a sid[)sidy (6) ; at last it became customary to 
issue writs, not only to them, but also to the deans and ari>fadeacons, 
aqd (9 order the latter to come furnished with letteraot procuration 
from ttie collegiate bodies, and thqse classes of the Inferior clergy 
over whom they presided (7). The exactions of Innocent IV, sug- 
gested a new practice. The grants to that pontiff had been voted in 
convocation ^ and Edward I. was content that the wants of the crown 
should be relieved in the same manner. During the whole of his 

road in their best clothes and on valuable horses (5) Doast. M. 26ft. 

{Paris. 534). But this was merely to do him ^^^ ^^^^ates et priom d« eomitata qm non 

hono,^ on a particular occasion. W,kes then ^^^ ^ j, ^^ q. 19 Hen. lILapiid 

adds, that when the ceremony of the translation Hodv 313 

was over, a parliament was held hj the nobles, ^* 

an expressiou which seems to exclude the citizens (7) In 1254, Henry lU. requested each bishop 

and burgesses. Wikes, 88* 89. ^ <^U before him the chapter, archdeacons, 

(1^ Brady, i. 139. Henry, viii. 94. monks, and clergy of his diocese, induce them to 

(2) Leg. Sax. 324. grant an aid, and order them to send deputies to 

{,%) See an instance in the annals of Waverley, wform him of iheir proceedings in the next par- 

p. 109. liament. CI. 38 Henry III. apud Hody, MOt; See 

(4) See the original writ, dated at York, May »Iso Annal. Barton, 355—357. 

26, ann. viii**. in Hody, 270. 
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reign ve find bim demanding aids of the clergy, sometimes in 
parliament, sometimes in convocation. In the first case the minor 
dignitaries of the church were summoned to attend personally -, while 
the parochial clergy of each diocese, like the freeholders of each 
county, sent representatives (1). In the second the king notified his 
wish to the archbishop, who immediately convoked the clergy of 
his province to appear before him, and take into consideration the 
message which they should receive from the king (2). Of the two 
methods the clergy preferred the latter : attendance in parliament 
they deemed a burden rather than an honour *, and in convocation 

I they enjoyed greater freedom of debate, uninfluenced by the presence 

I or the menaces of others. Hence they protested against the legality 
of the royal summons : numbers absented themselves under dififerent 
pretexts : and the few who were present alleged that they possessed 
DO authority to bind the whole body. Gradually the crown con-^ 
descended to their wishes. Provided they granted their money, it 
was of little consequence whether they met in convocation or parlia- 

. ment ; and though, to maintain his claim, the king was careful to 
include in the summons to the bishop the usual clause respecting 
the clergy of his diocese, it was mutually understood to be a mere 
matter of form, and not meant to be carried into execution. 

II. The reader has witnessed the repeated attempts of the legisla- 
ture to enforce the execution of the great charter. Its provisions now 
became the chief object of the people in every struggle with the 
crown ; and each succeeding confirmation, though a proof of the 
impunity with which the former had been evaded or broken, yet 
added something to its subsequent stability. As new cases arose, 
additional ^^lactments were made. In a great council at Merton 
in 1236 the rights of widows were more strictly enforced : remedies 
were provided against the artifices by which lords had been deprived 
of the wardships of heirs, and against the ii^uries which wards might 
suffer from the rapacity of their guardians ; and with a due attention 
to the interests of the lord and his tenants, the former was em- 

i powered to cultivate the waste land on his estate, but at the same 
time forbidden to encroach on the common pasturage necessary for 
the accommodation of the latter (3). In this assembly was also 
decided the great question of the bastardy of children born before 

, the marriage of their parents. By the custom of England they were 
deprived of all title to the inheritance : by the civil and canon laws 
they were equally legitimate with the children born in niatrimony. 

I (l) DeeaiMM «cclesianim eatbedraliam et ardii- arcMaiooiu, to app«ar before kim miper his, 

I diaooaos in propriis penonis, deromque vniiu- qoai ex parte domini regis in congregatione prs- 

ngiuqiie diocesis per duos procuratores. Knyght, dicta exposita faerint, Iractatnri i and moreorer 

250 1 . orders two procorators to be chosen by the clergy 

(3) Tkas archbishop Peckham nalk a convoca- of each diocese, and one by each dupter of c^> 

tion of the bishops, abbots, priors, superiors of legiate churches, with fall powers to treat on the 

i religions houses, exempt and not exempt, deans same subjects. Ex.Reg. recUiam apnd Hody, 1S8. 

I of cathedral and collegiate churches, and the (3) Stat. 30 Hen. III. Statutes of Realm, p. 1, 

i Jl. 10 
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Hence Mlbe cogniiance o/bastarcr ' 

wbich followed the latter, and tber ... .^ «». ^ ,■. 

by the secular courts, which folic p *» •*'-»» W ^ 

Judicatures were freqbently brouf 

requested that the kiog's writs 

ioquire specially whether (he i fim. 

before or after marriage, but ger 

or not They objected to the pra r\ 

it was coQlrary to the Roman and \\ 

because it deprived of the right ^ ^ \V ,, - 

destine marriages, though such n: -■ = ~ ^ r r h^ ^ = 5 c s 

law \ and 3*. That it was inconsis ^ ^ I : 5|^,r I;/? I i I 5 

bastardiied the child bom, it lei r r e zf'7 ^!^^i 7^ n 

conceived, before marriage, thou, ^ i ^^ ?^l^^ ^ : 3 

the parents was exactly the sa . ^ = 2 f ; |i 'S? t| " 

fruitless (1). The earls and barons ^ 'f : ???^ H, -1 I 

which has been so often repeater ^ L "?L^i>Jrfr 



change the old and approved laws ^ f ^ I M I'd^l^^ = 

But if the clergy failed in this i =. J ? / H .^ ^ ^ T 

ceeded in procuring the abolition 






custom. Though the trial by orde r 7 llll^l} %l 

ceremonies, the popes had always f i I :" M = ?^ N^ I 






appeal to the judgment of the Air. ^ 1 1 ^^ S - ^ ^ 

demnation bad been inserted in tl "^ i :- ^ ' "^ " " ' 
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waa abolished, probably by the infl 
of the king's reign : but to devise a 
be substituted in its stead, perplex 
both of the Judges and of the go^ 
received orders in Henry's third 3 
would otherwise have been subject L"" ^111?^^ 
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When the presumption against t r 5^ ^ ^ ^ ^ =" I % % 

character notoriously bad, he. wa 

keptin closecustody till fits fate sho 

a few shades of difference in the m 

degree of uncertainty as to his guilt 

placed him in the second class of 

ab|ure the realm : if he had been ct 

sion only, or for some breach of thi „«, iw wo sei 

at liberty on giving security fer his ^^^m Dcnaviour. This was only 

a provisional and inadequate regulation : but no statutory enactment 

followed : and the Judges of their own authority adopted a practice, 

which had been silently creeping into the criminal courts ever since 

(1) S«* • ktter firom the cAAn^tA GvoMe- paNnto, and noder tk« «»». .. . t. 

UM*. biilwp of limaAm, to Sir VfUBam lale^vr, that they partook of the ^Z^^^- t 

one of the j\idc«^ apoil Bf«wii, App. «1 Ftebic. legitim/te^iarri«g«. '*"'*'• •'*""« '^ " 

Rer. p. SM. Fm« it we leMm that dorm |f the (2) Nohmt leges Andia* m^it-i . 

petibnoaaee ef the mamage ceraiKmy the ille- sa^el approba^ SUt VS^;n*^.""?*f 

gUi«ateehildreawcreplaoed.b7thetideof their p. 4. '"^ » "en. 111. c. j. Stet. 
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Ibe proof of iDDOceoce by compurgaUon had been abolis&ed under 
Hmry I. When a prisoner found himself incapable of battle, or was 
afraid of the trial by ordeal, he would solicit, and sonoietinies pur- 
chase, of the crown permission (o put himself on his country; that 
is, to have the questioD of fact determined by inquest of the Jurors 
of the court, as was genendly done in ciyil suits (1). It had been 
hitherto a favour which depended on the discretion of the Judges, 
and was as often refused as granted : but now it was offered gra* 
tiiilously to all, and was gladly accepted by most. The accused had, 
indeed, the right of rejecting it •, but if be did, if he refteed to plead 
before a Jury, he might be remanded to prison, and be made to 
sttlfer the pdne forte et dure, till he either perished the victim of 
his own obstinacy, or submitted to t)ie pleasure of the court. Hence 
arose our present institution of trial 1^ Jury in crimrfnal cases (2). 

III. In his thirty-sixth year Henry published regulations for the 
preservation of the peace, which deserve the notice of the inquisitive 
reader, l"". He renewed and improved the assize of arms, which had 
been introduced by his grandfather. The different classes were 
modelled anew ; and every man between the ages of flfleeo and sixty 
was ranked according to his annual income arising fh>m land or 
movables, from the amount of forty shillings to that of fifteen pounds. 
2*. All these were swown to provide themselves with the arms proper 
to their class, and were ordered to join, virhenevw they should be 
reared, the hue and cry in the pursuit of offenders. For this pur- 
pose (hey were placed under the command of their respective of- 
ficers -, in the cities and boroughs under the mayor and baillfiii, and 
iarthe villages under the constable or constables of the township, all 
of whom obejtd the authority of the chief constable of the hundred. 
S"". Watch was ordered to be kept from sunset to sunrise during the 
nights between tlie feast of the Ascension and that of St. Michael ; 
in the villages by four or six stout and good men armed vrith bows 
and arrows and other light weapons y in the boroughs by a company 
of twelve, and in the cities by companies of six stationed at every 
gate. If any stranger attempted to enter or depart alter the watch 
was set, he was instantly arrested, and confined for examination till 
the following morning : nor could a traveller, who arrived by day- 
light, repiain longer than two days in any village or township, unless 
it were during the time of harvest, or his host would become surely 
for his conduct. For the greater security of the merchant who was 
on his road,* the mayor and bailiff were bound to fiarnish him, on 
requisition, with a guard ; and if he numbered his money in thefr 
presence, and were afterwards robbM, he could recover the amount 

(l)8eeinsUmoesinRot. CariaReg.ofRidi. I., might inqoire, " atmm athia sit rd non.*' lUd. 
and 1 JiAa, r6k. i. 904., ii. 90. 9T. f3l. 17$. ii. M. 97. 

9M. 94&. On tliMe oceaffoat tke aocNued fr«- (2) See Sir Fnn. PalgnTe's "Comnumwaalth/' 
qntnlly ph ria d that the chatgn una Ibonded in dnzri., et ,seq., where the reader will find 
and hatrad, and aAed that iht furf nmch corioiu and valnahle infonnation on this 

very intnvfttiDg tobjeet. 
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or his loss from the inhabitants, who were judged guilty of a breach 
of their duty to the king by neglecting to pursue the measures 
necessary to preserve his peace in their neighbourhood (1). 

iy« The church of « England during this period was adorned 
by the virtues and abilities of several among its prelates, three of 
whom may jusUy claim the attention of the reader, l'^. He is 
already acquainted with the character of cardinal Langton, his zeal 
in the cause of freedom, his suspension from the archiepiscopai 
1218 office, and his compulsory visit to the court of Rome. As soon as 
Henry was firmly fiied on the throne, Langton received permission 
to resume the government of his diocese. From that period he 
chiefly confined his attention to ecclesiastical concerns ;*and Uie 
fruit of his labours was a codp of discipline of forty^two canons, 
« ». which he published in a synod at Oxford (2). But he slill con- 
^^^ tiqued to behpld the two charters with the attachment of a parent; 
and at the call of the barons, readily placed himself again al Iheir 
A » head to demand from Henry the oonfirmalson of their liberties. He 
?^l' died in 1228. His writings have perished; he is said to have 
i^9 divided the Bible into chapters, Qp improvement which was uni- 
versally adopted, and is still retained. 

2''. The second of the succes^rs of Langton was Dr. Edmund 
Rich, a prelate universally acknowledged to be equal in learning,, 
superior in piety, to most men of the age. He studied and taught 
in the university of Paris -, returned to England to deliver lectures 
at Oxford ; and was made prebendary and treasurer of the church 
i. ». of Sarum. His next preferment was to the highest dignity in tlie 
AprV English church, the archiepiscopai see of Canterbury. It was witti 
unfeigned reluctance that he accepted it. He felt that fiie timiditV 
of his conscience would not suffer him to acquiesce in the disorders 
of the age, and that the gentleness of his temper had not fitted him 
for the stem office of a reformer. Experience justified his apprehen- 
sions : many disapproved of his zeal ^ and the monks of his own 
church, the ministers of the crown, and even the pontiff himself, 
often opposed, occasionally defeated, his> well meant endeavours. 
For several years he struggled against these difficulties : at length 
he sank undeyr them. Fearing that he might appear to approve by 
his presence the abuses which he conid not remedy by his authority, 
he voluntarily exiled himself from England, chose for his residence 
A. p. the monastery of Pontignf in France, and died the following year 
Nor^^tf. at Soissy, were he had removed for the benefit of the air. Even 
his adversaries acknowledged the innocence of his lif^, and the 
uprightness of his motives ^ and within six years after his death he 

(f) Apnd Paris, 1145* et pone adrersarU, he might marry a Jewish woman. Thi« is, I 

hi) In this synod a clergyman in deacon's bfllere, the first instance of capital pnnidimeof 

orders was convicted of apostacy, deltTcred to in ^ngUAd on the ground of religion : bat it 

the secular power, and condemned to be bamt. occurred long before the statute de harretk* 

}Jc had suffered himself to be circumcised, th^ comborendo. Wikes, 30. Waverlcy, 187. 
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was canonised by Innocent IV. with the unanimous approbation of 
Ibe bishops of England and France (1). 

3"*. The third prelate whom I shall mention is one to whose his- 
tory considerable interest has been attached by the partiality of mo- 
dern writers. Robert Grosseteste was indebted for his education to 
the charity of the mayor of Lindoln ; and by his proficiency amply 
repaid the discernment of his benefactor. He taught at Oxford with 
unbounded applause : in the catalogue of his works we discover 
treatises on almost every branch of science ; and he was pronounced 
by friar Bacon ( a competent judge for the age ) perfect in divine 
and human knowledge (2). From a prebendal stall he was promoted 
to the episcopal throne in the church of Lincoln ; and an extensive , „ 
diocese offered him a foir field for the display of his abilities, and ^^^^ 
the exertions of his zeal. With the same views as his metropolitan 
he brought to the contest a very different character, a resolution of 
mind which no difficulty could daunt, no defeat could subdue.* 
When that amiable prelate advised him to desist from an impracti- 
cable attempt, and wait In patience for more favourable times, he 
replied that he should do his duty, and leave the consequences to 
Heaven. He had persuaded himself that every disorder in the flock 
might be ultimately traced to the negligence or incapacity of the 
pastor; and grounding his conduct on this principle, invariably 
refused institution to every pluralist 5 to clergyman employed in 
courts of judicature, or the collection of the revenue ; to all, who 
from disposition or circumstances were unwilling or unable to 
reside on their benefices. The presientees complained -, the patrons 
stormed \ (he ministers of the crown threatened : but no complaints, 
nor reproaches, nor threats could move the resolution of Grosse- , 
teste (3). In the visitation of his diocese he experienced .more Tor» 
midabie difficulties. The laity sheltered the.ms^lves from his in*- 
quiries under the proteotion of the civil courts : the clerical and 
monastic bodies pleaded ancient custom or papal exemptions *, and 
all parties appealed to the protection of the king, and the equity of 
the pontiff. To break or surmount the opposition which had been 
formed against him, cost the bishop much anxiety and expense, se- 
veral harassing la^vsuits, and two journeys to the papal court. By 
Innocent IV. he was not only treated with respect, but the principal 'J*^ 
of his demands were granted ; and those powers were delegated to 1250. 
him which appeared necessary for the reformation of his dio- 
cese (4). His chapter was brought to acknowledge not only a no- 

(1) Paris, 470. 486- 627. scribes the evil of bad pastors, which be refers 

(3i Ang. Sax. ii. 344, 345. nhimately to the papal court, because it might 

(3) Gross. ep« U. 53> 108. t94» 125i 128. Par. prevent it, if it chose, and because it encou* 
S07. Drnist. 2S3. raged it by provisions and impropriations : in 

(4) At his second visit to Lyons, Grosseteste the second he enumerates the obstacles opposed 
prtMoted a memorial on the evils of the chnrcb, to the zeal of the bishops bj exemptions, appeals, 
which prows how little ^e was disposed to secular judges, the ingenuity of lawyers, and the 
flatter, eveiv. when be solicited a favour. It may hostility of ministers : in the third he paints the 
h3 divided into three parts. In the first he de- abuses to be remedied in the papal court itself,. 
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miDal, bat an effective jurisdiction in their Ushop. He visited the 
confents and monasteries, deposed negligent or inefficient sitpe- 
riors, and enfi>rced the observation of ttie monastic rules (1 ) vritti 
an exactitude, wbieh earned for him the honour of being reviled l>y 
the historian of St. Albans (2). 

In his transttctions with the court of Rome Grosieteste exhibited 
an equal inflexibility of character. No man, indeed; ever professed 
a more profound veneration for the successors of St. Peter, or en- 
tertained more exalted notions of their prerogatives. From his 
' works it appears that he gave to their decretals the force of law in 
all christian nations; that he maintained as the cause of God every 
immunity which they had conferred on the clergy; and that he 
Inculcated with unusual vehemence the doctrine of what has since 
been termed the indirect superiority of the spiritual over the tem- 
poral power (3). Tet, with these sentiments as to the nature, he 
would often dispute the exercise of their authority. Neither pope 
nor legate could prevail on him to give ipstitution to foreign cler- 
gymen, presented to benefices in his diocese (4). When the nuncio 
' sent him a provision, by which Finederic of Louvain, the nephew of 
Innocent lY., was promoted to a prebend in the church of Lincoln, 
Grosseteste replied in language singularly energetic, that the pro- 
vision was* contrary to the good of the church and the welfare of 
the souk ; that he would not consider it as emanating fh>m the pon- 
tiff; and Uiat he Should never deem it his duty to carry it into exe- 
cution (5), This answer, bold as it may appear, was only a repe- 
tition of the doctrine which he had formerly maintained in the 
presence of lonoceot himself (6) ; and so far was it from exciting 
passion or resentment in the breast of that pontiff, that, as soon as 
be received it from his agent, he wrote a letter in exculpation of 
his conduct, and proposed that remedy for the abuse Of provisions 
which has been already described in these pages (7). 
A. i^. The principal advisers of Grosseteste were selected from the two 
1320. Q^^ orders lately introduced into England, of friars preachers in- 
stituted by St. Dominic, and of friars minors established by St. Fran- 
cis. Both were designed by their founders to aid the parochial clergy 
in the discbarge of their functions ^ and they performed that duty 

the Irregular condnct of tb« loww ektt of ser-' (|^ Idl. ep. 136. 

▼aatSy t£e Tenality of the jadges, and the im- (6) Sicut Christo in omnibas est obediendom*. 

Boderate nae of the daiue non ofasttnte. To the sic et ptassidentibas baic sedi ancratiasinue, in 

honour of Innocent be ordered this memorial to <{nantam vere }>Ea»identiba8, in omnibus est ob- 

be read in the consistory of the cardinals, and temperandum : sin autem qms eonun, qaod absit 

gave the bishop repeated proofs of his esteem, qnicqunm pnecipiat Christo praeceptis et Tohm- 

See Brown, Fascicol. ii. 350. Gross, ep. 113,114. tati contrariom, obtenqperaus vk in h^josnaodi 

(l) Gross, ep. 77. 80, 81. 90. 95. 121. Paris, manifeste se separat a Christo. Serai. Rob. Line. 

MS. 704. 718. Bart. 317. 823. Duns. 330. 236, apod Brown, ii. 254. 

387. 384. (7) See p. lOl • The contemporary annalist of 

(3^ Paris, 718* Burton assures us that Innocent's letter waa ce- 

(8) Gross, ep. 33. 85. Ml- Cai non obedire casioned by.ther^lyofGros«atait0 to his agent 

Sasf peocatum est arioUndi, et qaasi scelus ( Burt. 830—339) ; 9 sul&cieat xeftttalion al the 

>h>latrisB non adquieBcere. ^.119. ridicnloas tales which are told us by Pwris, 750. 

(4) Id. ep. 49. 53. 74- * 752. 755. 
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with the zeal, which always invigorates the infancy of religious 
institutes. Their diet was abstemious, their clothing coarse and 
scanty : by the practice as well as the profession of poverty they 
excluded the suspicion of self-interest; and the people readily 
listened to the instruction of men, who could be actuated by no 
other motive than that of their spiritual welfare. From each of 
these orders Grosseteste called the most distinguished to his coun- 
cil : he was accompanied by them in his visitations : he ordered 
them to preach in his presence, and applauded and stimulated their 
exerlionfi (1). Thus he spent eight-and-twenty years in the adml^ a „ 
Dislration and improvement of his diocese. His death was lamented ^^f^^ 
as a public loss : his virtues were embalmed in the recollection of 
posterity (2). 

Of Henry's children the greater part died in their childhood. 
Two sons and two daughters survived him. Edward, the eldest, 
had married Eleanor the daughter of Ferdinand king of Castile, and 
enjoyed during the life of his father a yearly income of fifteen thou- 
sand marks. Edmund had obtained by the forfeiture of the Mont- 
forts the numerous estates with the honours of that family, and thus 
laid the foundation of the power, which enabled his descendants of 
(he house of Lancaster to wrest the sceptre from the hands of Ri- 
chard IL, and retain it to the prejudice otthe rightful heir. The 
daughters were Margaret queen. of Scotland, and Beatrix duchess of 
ftretagne. 

(l^Groas. ep. 40> 41. 114. questionable aathoritjr. It probably atrote fron 

(2) Tk» ttory that he died nnder a eeatenee of the eommiiiatorj dennnciatioM of the pnytisMn 
siupeiukMi or exfiominnnicatioa reits <oa rery which he had njected. 
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Edward retarns from Palestine— Gonqaers Wales— €ltfms the superiority of Scotland- 
Receives Uie Abdication of Baliol— Is opposed by Wallace— Conquers Scotland— Com- 
mons in Parliament— Royal Ei^actions— Opposition of Clergy and Barons— Aids to be 
levied only with consent of Parliament— ImproTement in the Laws— Persecution of the 
Jews— Bri^ce claims the Crown of Scotland—Edward marches to Carlisle— And dies. 

If Edward had been disposed to obey the will of his father, he 
might have revisited England without dishonour, when the army 
broke op on ttie coast of Africa, and the principal leaders returned 

Apr. 20. to their respectiye dominions. But curiosity and deYofion silenced 
the suggestions of duty and interest : he sailed from Trapani ; 
landed at Acre ; Yiewed from the walls the tents of the Saracens -, 
and mourned over the last relics of the empire founded by the first 
crusaders. His followers did not amount to one thousand men r but 
there was a magic in the name of a prince, whose blood was derived 
firom the same source with that of the ^' lion-hearted Richard \'\ and 
both christians and infidels expected that he would equal the fame 

Sept. 4. of that hero. Bondocar, the sultan of Babylon, who had already 
prepared to assault the city, retired immediately across the desert 
into Egypt ^ and Abagha, the Tartar khan of Persia, proposed to 
him an offensive alliance against the common enemy of the Moguls 
and christians. But with every exertion he could never collect more 
than seven thousand men under his standard, a force too inconsi- 
derable to venture far from the coast ; and, though he remained 
eighteen months at Acre, an expedition to Nazareth, the capture of 
two small castles, and the surprise of a caravan, comprehend the 
whole history of his military labours. Instead of the laurels of a 
A. D. conqueror accident invested him with the glory of a martyr. The 

i^^i^ii, emir of Joppa, by the instructions of Bondocar, and under the pre- 
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fence of embracing chrlsttanUy, had saceeeded in <di>taining the 
confidence of the prince; and frequent letters accompanied with 
presents concealed and facilitated the design which he had formed (1 ). 
On the Friday in Whitsun week his messenger, whose repeated 
arrivals had relaxed the yigilance of the guards, was incautiously 
permitted to enter the apartment, in which Edward, clad in a loose 
mantle, was reposing on his couch during the heat of the day (2). 
The infidel seized the opportunity to aim a desperate blow at the 
heart of the prince, who receiyed it on his arm, grappled with the 
assassin, and throwing him on the ground, despatched him with 
his own weapon. Still, howpyer, the danger was great : the dagger 
had been dipped in poison ; several wounds had been received in 
the straggle, and Edward, aware of the probable consequences, 
hastened to prepare and sign his will. Fortqps^tely every dangerous June is. 
symptom was removed by the skill of an English surgeon, who 
pared away the sides of the wounds ; and in a few weeks the king 
through the attentions of an aCTectionate wife, and the aid of a vigo- 
rous constitution, was restored to perfect health. The adventure 
was of itself romantic enough ; but a Spanish historian has con- 
triV(9d to add to its interest, by allributing his cure to the piety of 
Eleanor,' who, with imminent hazard to her own life, is said to 
have sucked the poison from the wound of her husband (3). 

The conclusion of a truce with the sultan for ten years gave a long oct. %. 
respite to the christians of Acre, and allowed the prince an oppor- 
tunity of returning to Europe with honour. At Trapani he received 
an invitation to Rome from Gregory X. That pontiff, with the more 
humble title of archdeacon of Liege, had accompanied Edward in 
bis expedition to Palestine : but the fame of his virtue and learning 
had induced the cardinals at Yiterbo to recall him from Acre to fill 
the chair of St. Peter ^ and the new pontifif was eager to display his 
gratitude to the prince, with whose friendship he had formerly 
been honoured. As Edward travelled through Sicily and Calabria, 
he received the first news of his father's death \ and the tears which 
he shed on the occasion, though they excited the surprise of Charles 
of Ai^ou, bore honourable testimony to the goodness of his heart (4). 
He spent but two days at Rome^ and proceeding to Orvieto, was i.i>. 
most affectionately received by Gregory, frqm whom he demanded vT.\2. 
justice against the assassins of his cousin, Henry d'Almaigne. Si- 
mon de Montfort was dready dead : but Guy, and his father-in-law 
Aldobrandini, were cited before the pontiff. The defence or pur- 
gation of the latter was admitted : the former, conscious of his 
guilt, did not appear. He was convicted of sacrilege and murder, Apr. i. 

(1) The monk of Melrose received tins accoant (2) Hora Te«perunim— about three in the after- 
frmna knight, one of th«cniM4ers (241); and noon. Heming, 590. 

it U confirmed by William of TripoU» who then (3) Hemiug, 590. Bp, Bbrt. V. apud Martene, 
itsided at Acre. Spond. 945. II. 1297. 

(4) Trivet. 240. 
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was proDOttBced ivflHiiooi and an outlaw, and was rendered iRca* 
pabie of inheritfng, possessing, or bequeathing property, or of 
filling any situation of trust, honour, or emolument in the state (1). 
Edward's journey through Italy was a triumphal procession : he 
was considered as the champion of Christendom, the martyr of Uie 
cross ^ at erery cily the magistrates, clergy and people, came out to 
receive him; and the Milanese forced on his acceptance yaluable 

May 10. presents of horses and scarlet cloth. At the foot of mount Genis he 
was met by the count of Savoy ; and soon afterwards received the 
coogiatulations of a body of English knights and prelates (2). He 
proceeded to I^ris, and did homage to Philip for the lands which 

jttiyM. <^ he held by right of the crown of France/' From Paris it was 

expected that he would hasten to England : but he was called back 

A- >• to Guienne by the distracted state of that province, and detained 

WRji. there till the conclusion of the general council, which had been 
summoned to meet at Lyons. It was during this interval that he was 
challenged to a tournament by the count of Chalons; who, it was 
afterwards said, under the pretence of doing him honour, concealed 

May 15. a most stroclous design against his life. The poQtifr by letter earn- 
estly exhorted the king to refuse, observing to him that no monaach 

M«7 18. had ever condescended to tilt at a tournament; that such feats of arms 
had been forbidden by the church, on account of the murders with 
which they were frequently disgraced; and that it was folly in him 
.thus to eicpose himself to the sword of the assassin, who, he had 
reason to suspect, at that very time thirsted for his blood (3). But 
Edward's honour was at stake : on the appointed day he entered 
the lists attended by a ttiousand champions partly oh foot, partly on 
horseback, and was met by his antagonist with a retinue nearly 
'^ double in number. It might be, that the English were exasperated 
by their suspicions, or that their opponents really entertained pro- 
jects of bloodshed : but the trial of skill and strength was soon con- 
verted into a most deadly battle ; Edward's archers drove their 
opponents out of the field, mixed among the knights, and some>^ 
times cutting the girths of their saddles, sometimes ripping up the 
bow^ of their horses, brought the riders to the ground, and se- 

(l) Rym. 1. 890. i>. 4—10. Here I maybe ffmodecL He was at last liberated, after a cooiiae- 

allowed to porsae ^ hiatawy of Omj. Soou after meat of eteren years, by Martin IV., and to^L* 

the sentence bad been pronoanced, be solicited posaession of Si{nillace, tbe patrimony of hh 

ibe clemency of Gregory, and toctk tbe opportn- wife, in the kingdom of Naples ( Wals. Si). He 

Mity to med bina at a short distance from Flo. adhered to tbo honae of Aqjon; Vas takoa pri- 

rence. In his shirt, with a halter ronnd his neck, soner by Doria the Arn^nian admiral, in l!ISf, 

and attended by aeveral friends in the same and f>emained in captitity till his death. JTames. 

garb, he threw himself at tbe feet of the Pontiff, king of Sicily, demanded for his ransom 10^000 

and begged that the sentence against him might ' ounces of gold, a sum which he knew it was im* 

be commated for jmprlsonmeat. Gregory was possible for him to pay. See a letter {ftNn has 

moved, ordered him to be confined in a castle of wife on the subject, Rym. ii. 30. It isf»1aced by 

the ecclesiastical states, and wrote to Edwaid to Rymer in I274> instead of 1289. the true date, 

apologise for his h»iity (Rym. ii. 17) Siic years (2) Wikes, 99. Wast. 4Q2. 

afterwards it was reported that Guy had been (3) Rym. ii, 39> 30. These asseitioiif of Gre- 

seen in Norway ; and the king promised a gory seem to connteoanee the suspicion of somr 

Talnable reward to two Norwegian barons, if writers, that the attempt to assassinate Edward 

they would seize and deliver him to the royal at Acre was in reality planned by the partisans 

agents (Id. ii. 143). But the report was un- of thehouse of Montfort. 
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cared them as prisoners. The count de Chalons, a most afhletf^ 
man, after tilting with hb spear, threw his arms roon^ the king's 
neck to pall him from his seat. Edward's charger sprung forward 
at ifaa same momait, and the count feM to Uie ground. He was re- 
placed by his attendants : but his fall had rendered him incapable of 
exertion, and he demanded quarter. The king^ passion induced 
bim for a time to belabour a suppliant enemy * at length, disdaining 
to receive his sword, he compelled liim to surrender to one of the 
foot champioiis. The English gained the price after a moat dange-^ 
rous and sanguinary contest (1). 

EdwardHiow began to think seriously of returning to England . 
be even issued orders for the necessary arrangements preparatory 
to his coronation (2). But his departure was again postponed for 
tlie discussion of a subject intimately connected with the mercantile 
interests of the country. Several of his predecessors had purchased 
the military services of the counts of Flanders with annuities de- 
terminaUe with their lives. The contract was optional, founded on 
the basis of mutual convenience, But Margaret, the reigning 
countess, had assumed it as a right, and had demanded, before the 
death of the late king, the payment of a long balance of arrears, 
amounting to almost forty thousand marks. The claim was in- 
dignantly rejected; and the countess, regardless of the con- 
sequences either to herself or her people, seized as an indeimnifica^ 
tioB all the wool of Engiiab growth in her dominions, Uiough 
three^fourlhs of it had ceased to be English property. Henry had 
recourse to retaliation ; and by the seizure of Flemish manufactures, 
raised the sum of eight thousand pounds, which he divided among 
the sufferers in proportion to their respective losses. 'At tiie same 
time the king forbade the exportation of ifool and wool-fells to 
Flanders, and invited with the offer of a premium Flemish clo^ 
thiers to settle in his dominions. It was however discovered, that 
through theagency of other foreigners, the prohibited articles were 
^sily introduced into the country ; and Edward, soon '^fter the 
death of his father, had forbidden, under severe penalties, the ex- 
portation of wool altogether. This measure subdued the obstinacy 
of Margaret. The Flemish looms remained idle : the manufacturers 
were reduced to poverty ; the countess herself lost the most' pro- 
ductive branch of her revenue. She now solicited an accommoda- jano 24. 
tion 'j and Edward consented to meet her son Guy at Montreuil. A 
deputation of merchants from London attended to aid him with 
their advice : the conditions prescribed by the king were accepted ; 
and Guy submitted to offer a public apology. With the Flemish joiy 24. 
lords be was introduced to Edward who tiad assembled around 

11^ Rening, (93. Wot. 403. Trivet, 341. flitches of ^con, and ID.GM capon* and fowb. 

(3j Orders were given to provide 390 head of l^ym. ii. 31- 
cattle, 490 sheep, 450 pigs, 18 wild hoars, 378 
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him his court, and the principal inhabitants of the country. '^ Sir," 
said BaMwia of Afesnes, ^^ the count of Flanders is come before 
^^ you to declare'his regret, that his mother, my iady the countess, 
^* should have seized the goods of your subjects. She conceived 
*^ that state had a right to make that seizure : but through respect • 
^^ for you, and to obtain your. friendship, she promises to make full 
*^ reparation to the sufferers; and for the performance of this pro- 
^' mise the count binds himself and his possessions to you, sir, king 
'^ of England.'' Edward replied that he accepted the offer which 
had been made with so mueh humility, and the more readily, 
because he knew that the count was at that lime in (he'Holy Land, 
and had always disapprof ed of the injurious conduct of bis mother. 
It was agreed that the eight thousand pounds levied on the goods 
of the Flemish merchants should be admitted as a part of their re- 
paration ; and the commerciaHntercourse between the two countries 
was replaced on its ancient footing (1). 
Aag. 3. From Montreuil Edward hastened to England, and was crowned 
Aag. 19. at Westminster, together with his consort (2). Almost two years bad 
elapsed from the death of Henry ; and yet the tranquillity of the 
kingdom had not been disturbed. If the sunrivors of the Montfort 
faction were disposed to rekindle the civil war, ttiey had been 
overawed by the vigilance of the council, and the expected arrival 
Jot the king. Edward had now reached his thirty-sixth year. In 
per^n he was tall, but well-proportioned : the length of his arm 
gave additional ibrce to his stroke ; and when he was once placed 
on his saddle, bo struggle of his horse, no violence of the enemy 
' could dislodge him from his seat. In temper he was warm and 
irascible, impatient of injury, and reckless of danger : but his anger 
might be disarmed by submission, and his temerity seemed to be 
justified, by success. During the late contest with the barons, he 
had proved the solidity of his judgment, and the resolution of his 
mind ; and his reputation had been established among the admirers 
of chivalry by his prowess in battles, in tournaments, and in his 
eiq[)edition to Palestine (3). In ambition he did not yield to any of 
his predecessors : but his ambition aimed at a very different object. 
They had exhausted their strength in attempting conquests on the 
continent, which might be wrested from them at any time by a 

(i'\ Rym. ii. 24< 32<-<34* and eight of iaferior. wine, four wax Upen, foity 

(2) Alexander king of Scots, in obedience to better, and eighty inferior oaadles, "two pounds 

tka King's sammons, attended at the coronation, of pepper, and four pounds of cinnamon. Rym. 

It had been agreed by Richard I., that as often i. 87. But it appears that now they recehred the 

as the Scottish kings attended the English court 5/. for each day during the whole time, and 

in consequence of a soounons to that effeol, they probably purchased Uieir own provisions, 

should be receired and accompanied in the same Alexaaaer on the present occasion waapaid 175'- 

maimer as their picdecessors had been, by the Rym. ii. 42. In what form he did nomage is 

bishop, sheriff, and barons of each county dor- disputed} but Edward was not satisfied, and in 

iaig their journey, and should be paid 5/. per day 1278 preva&ed on him to do homage a second 

for their expenses on the road, and thirty shiV time, and diat simply and without reserration, 

lings per day as long as they remained in the king's See Note ( A) . 

conrt^ with 24 loaves, foursexterces of the best, (8) liemiug, f , 2. Trivet, 238. 
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fortunate neigbbour : be aspired (o unite in himself (he soYerelguty 
of the whole island of Great Britain. Nor was he entirely dkap- 
pointed. Wales was incorporated with England*, and the inde- 
pendence of Scotland sought an asylum in the midst of morasses, 
forests, and mountains. 1. The subjugation of the fMrmer, 2. and 
the attempt to subjugate the latter, wfll comprise the most interesting 
occurrences of his reign. 

1 . Aner the death of Henry, Uewdlyn, like the other vassals of 
the English throne, had been required to swear fealty to the new 
monarch. During Edward's absence tlie refusal of the Webhmali 
had been overlooked : after his coronation the summons was thfke 
repeated, and as open eluded. It was not that Llewellyn denied the 
right of the king, or his own obligation ; but a clause in the last 
treaty, which prohibited either party from art)Ouring the enemies of 
the Other, furnished him with a plaqsible.aubject of complaint, and 
a claim of redress. When this pretext had been removed, he en- 
deavoured to shelter himself under the probability of danger to bis 
life from the malice of his enemies in England^ Edward advanced 
to the borders of Wales and offered him a safe conduct : but he rose 
in his demands, and required condiUens, ttie .extravagance of whleta 
proved that they were asked only th^t they might be rejected. The 
truth was, that the prince aspired to the honour of asserting the 
independence of his country, and bad re$olve4 net to acknowledge 
a superior, unless he were compelled by the fortune of arms. At 
first the iBnglish prelates and barons interceded in his favour : his 
excuses and delays exhausted their .patience; they pronounced him 
a rebel, and granted a fifteenth towards the expenses of the war(l). 
The winter was employed by the king in tenipting the fidelity of 
Ihe Welsh. David, whom, though a brother, UeweUyn had deprived ^^^^ 
of tiis patrimony, invited his countrymen to the stitfidar^ of Edward -, 
and Rees ap Meredith, the representative of iiw ancient princes of a. ». 
South Wales, gladly fought against the chief of a rival family. ^^^ 
Llewellyn on the other hand concluded a .treaty of alliance vdth the 
king of France; and obtained from- all the chieRaiBS of North 
Wales a promise nev^ to submit to the rule of au English master (2). 
Edward's military tenants assembled in the oounties of Shropshire 
and Cheshire : at Midsummer he crossed the Dee, advanced along 
the coast, took and fortified the two castles of Flint and Rhuddlan, 
obtained possession of Aoglesea, and with hfs fleet cut off the com- 
munication between Snowdun and the sea. Llewellyn, confined to 
barren mountains and forests, soon felt the privations of famine ; 
and in a few weeks, was compelled to throw himself without reserve 
on the mercy of his adversary. The conditions granted him were, not. 9. 

(1) Ryin- H. 3, 4. 41, 42. 58- 68, 69. in armariis ecdesiatticis, to prore that he and 

(2) Thres. des Chart. 114. The Welsh prinee his hein are the servants of Philip, friends of his 
in this instrument is prodigal of his flattery to friends, and enemies of his enemies. Philip him- 
ifae French king. The treaty shall be preserrcd self is addressed as princeps regaA Verne. 
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tbal he fbouklpay a fine of 50,000/.; thai be should cede to Edward 

the full powessioo of the fdur eanireds between Ghesler and the 

riyer Conway^ shoaki hold Aoglesea in fee of the English crowD by 

a yearly rent of one thousand marks^ should do homage to Ihe king 

at Rhaddlan and in London, and should delifer ten hostages far 

his subsequent fidelity. But these terms were prescribed only to 

show the superiority of the conqueror ] and Edward soon yidded to 

N«T. 11. the suggestions of his own generoaity. He first remitted the fine of 

fifty thousand pounds, next the yearly rent for the isle of Anglesea, 

A. D. then gratuiloasiy returned the ten hostages, and lastly, consented 

^l'^ to the marriage of Llewellyn with Eleanor de Montfort, daughter to 

Oct.* n. ttie late earl of Leicester, who the last year, pn her passage to 

Walea, had been taken near Bristol, and conducted a prisoner to 

the king (1). 

In the opinion of Edward the subjugation of Wales was now ac- 
coiQpUshed. He flattered himself that what he had begun by force, 
he had con^pleted by kindness. The brothers Llewelljn and David 
were reconciled. To Llewellyn he had behaved rather with the af- 
fection of a friend than the severity of an enemy, and his letters to 
that prince breathed a s|rfrit of moderation which did honour to his 
heart. To David he had been a bounteous protector. He had 
granted him the honour of knighthood, extensive estates in both 
counMes, and the hand of Eleanor, daughter to the earl of Ferrers. 
But he had formed a Mse estimate of the W^h character at that 
period. Hatred of the English had been bequeathed to the natives 
as a sacred legacy by their fathers through many generations : nor 
was there an individual, from the prince to the peasant, who was 
not ready at any time to draw the sword for the independence of 
his country. The inhabitants of the districts which had recently 
been ceded to England were the first to manifest their discontent. 
They beheld with grief the gradual extinciien of their national 
usages, the distribution of the cantreds into hundred and shires, 
and the introduction of English laws and English JuAcaturea. 
David, witiL all bis obNgatioaa to Edward, appeared dissatisfied. 
His timber had been felled by the king's orders, to open a road 
through one of his forests ; and some of his vassals had been exe- 
cuted by the justiciary for murder, though they had offered the 
ransom for their lives allowed by the Welsh laws. Even Llewellyn 
had, or pretended to have, causes of complaint against the en- 
croachment of the royal (^cers. Though Edward had promised 
him justice, his mind was exasperated, and he lent a willing ear to 
the iniammatory suggestions of David. Men o| irritable pasaioos 
seldom weigh the consequences against the pleasure of revenge : 
but on the present occasion their hopes were invigorated by a 

1) Rjm. ii. N.— 93. 97. 116. 119. 125. Hem. i. &. TriT. 147. 14t. 2S1. 
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Cdc^sIi confidence in an ancient prediction altribnted to Merlin, 
that when the English money should become circular, the prince of 
Wales should be crowned in London. Edward had lately issued a 
new coinage of round half-pennies and farthings, and had forbidden 
the penny to be anj longer divided into halves and quarters. Hence 
it was wisely concluded that the prediction of the prophet was on ' 
the pout of being accompHshed (1). 
On Palm Sunday, in the darkness of the night, and amid the a. ». 



1283. 



23. 



howling of a storm, the faithless David surprised the strong castle m„ 
of Hawarden. Roger Clifford the justiciary was found in his bed, 
was wounded, and carried a captive to the sommtl of Snowdun ; 
bis knights, esqnires, and valets were all put to the sword. This 
was the signal of a general insurrection, Llewellyn immediately 
joined his brother, and besieged the castles of Flint and Rhuddlan : 
the different chieftains assembled their femilies and dependants; 
the Welsh poured from their mountains into the marches, laid the 
eoantry waste with fire and sword, and inflicted on the intiabitanls, 
witboul distinction of age or sex, every t;alamity which the fferocity 
of savages could suggest (2)» Edward at first refhsed to believe the 
intelligence : repeated messages convinced his incredulity, and a 
strong force was despatched to raise the siege of the two castles. 
The urgency of the case required the most eqergetic measures. A 
Cbrced loan supplied the deficiency of the treasury (3) ; the courts 
of king's bench and the exchequer were remove! to Shrevpsbury ; 
and Edward unfurled the royal standard at Worcester. He reduced May n. 
the castle of Mope, belonging to David and issued new orders for 
his military tenants, and one thousand pioneers, to meet him at 
Rhuddlan (4). The particulars of the campaign are but imperfectly 
recorded. The Welsh had added artificial to the natural defences Aug s. 
of iheir mountains : the ting either could not or would not attempt 
to force their position ; and the loss of fouiteen btfnnereli acknow-* 
ledged by the English, proves that this dilatory system of warfare 
was as destructive as the most bloody battle. Edward reduced 
Aiiglesea : but the advantage was balanced by a severe disaster. A 
bridge of boats had been hastily thrown across the Menay, and a 
numerous force passed from the island to observe the entrench- 
ments of the enemy. As they incautiously ascended the hill, a party 
of Welshmen suddenly started from a place of concealment. Their not. g. 
ai^^l^nce and shouts intimidated the English, who fled in con- 
fusion to the beach : but the tide had divided the bridge, aiid the 

(i) Jha». 471. Wikes, *t08. Wavcrley, 215. known to possess money. It was never repaid; 

TnT. 239. Imt the lenders were esempted from the next 

(2) Rym. i8». IM. 207. Duns. 471. Warer. '^"^y 8«»'«1 ^7 parliament. Duns. 476, 477- 

410. Triv. 205. (4) Each pioneer was to be famished with a 

C3) The loan was raised on the corporate st«M»g «« or hatehej^nd to receire three-pence 

bodies civil and religious, and on indiridnaU P*' ^7- "T™- »• «". 
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fasitiyes poured in such namben into (he booto (bat thejr sank, and 
almost the whole party was lost (1), ^ 

The archbishop of Canterbury had visited Llewellyn ; and, if the 
Welsh prince had listened to the advice of the prelate, he might 
have averted his own fate and that of his country. But success had 
confirmed his obstinacy : he feftised the terms which were offered, 
and trusted to the severity of the winter for the dissolution of the 
invading army. Edward had ordered a strong force to assemMa 

D«c. 6. in the tictnity of Carmarthen ; and Llewellyn, leaving the de- 
fence of Snowdun l6 his brother, hastened to Biuit in Radnor- 
shire. The English' under Edmund Mortimer and John Giffard 
appeared on the lafl bank of the Wye. The bridge was in the 
possession of (he natives ^ and a numerous force posted on a neigh- 
bouring mountain awaited the orders of Llewellyn, who having 
descended the hill lo observe the motions of the enemy, had Sor 
D«c. 11. repose or shelter entered a bam. He was s(ar(led by a sadden 
shoul, bu( was fold by his esquire (hat it proceeded from the guard 
at the bridge, which had succeeded in repulsing the enemy. In a 
few minutes the Uinners of Mdrtimer (he had passed the river 
by a ford) were seen ascending the* hill, and Adam fVankton, 
a knight, accidentally approached the bam. The prince, though 
without armour and on foot, did not shun the unequal combat. He 
received the spear of his antagonist in the side ; and Frankton, 
heedless of the quality of the slain, hastened to rejoin the army. 
The Welsh expected with impatience the return of their prince : 
the suspicion of his death threw them into despair ; and two 
thousand are said to have fallen by the swords of the assailants. 
After the battle Frankton returned to examine the individual whom 
he had slain. It was discovered to be Llewellyn ; and on his person 
were found his private signet, and a mysterious list of feigned 
names, supposed to designate certain traitors in the English army. 
His head was forwarded lo Edward at Rhuddlan, who commanded 
it to be sent to London and 4xed on. the Tower. To verify or 
ridicule the prediction of Merlin, it was oncircled wiHi a wreath 
of silver or ivy (2). 

The independence of Wales expired with Llewellyn. As soon 
as his death was known, the other chieftains hastened to make 
their submission, and were received with kindness by the policy of 

^^^ Edward. David alone held back. He hesitated to throw himself 
into the hands of the man, whom he had so cruelly offended, 
and resolved to trust for safety to his own fortune and ingenuity. 
His castle of Bere, situated in the centre of a morass, was deemed 
almost impregnable : but he preferred the asylum offered by the 

(1) Wabing. 51. Heming. i. 9- Danst. 473. (2) Ryn. ii. 23S— 235. Hemiog. J. l|, 12* 
The bridge was so broad that forty armed men West. 411. Wab. 50. Knyghton, 1465. 
could march orer it abreast of each other. 
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fnounlaioa and forests, and daring six months eluded the Tigi- 
lance and pursuil of liis enemies. Bat no retreat could seeure 
llkn from tbe perQdy of his own countrymen. They hunted him Jane2i. 
from rock to rock ; made him prisoner with his wife and chiMren, 
and eopducted him in chains to the casUe of Rhuddlan. It was in 
vain that he sohciled permission to* cast himself at the feet of the 
conqueror* Edward, who had resolved not to forgive, dared not 
expose hb resolution to the proof of an interview. For the trial 
of the nnforlUBate prince a parliament was called at Shrewsbury, 
and the language of the summons ftiUy disclosed the feelings and 
object of the king. It described Ae hosUlity and restlessness of 
the Welsh, their repeated infraction of treaties, their sanguinary 
and destructive incursions^^sharges which perhaps with equal 
tmih might have been vrged against their accusers ; and then 
painted in strong colours the ingratitude of David, who^ an orphan 
and exile, had found in the king a parent and protector, had 
received from him possessions and retainers, and had been raised by 
htm to the flrst dignities in his court (1). The Welsh prince was sept.30. 
arraigned before his peers, eleven earls, and one hundred barons, 
and was unanimously adjudged ^^ to be drawn to the gallows as 
'^ a traitor to the lung, who had made him a knight ^ to be hanged 
^' as the murderer of the gentlemen taken in the casUe of Ua warden ; 
^ to have his bowels bnrnt, because he had profaned by assassina- 
^ lioQ the sokmnity of Christ's passion *, and to have his quarters 
^ dispereed through the country, because he had in different 
*^ places compaesed the death of his lord the king.'' This sentence, 
which fbr centuries has been the legal sentence in cases of high 
treason, was literaHy carried into execution (2). The fate of David, 
considered only as tlie tampion of his country's independence, 
■ay excite our pity : bul that pity will soon be checked by the re- 
collection of his perfidy, iogratHvide, and crimes. 

£dward spent more than a year in Wales, or near the borders, a. d. 
that he might secuM the permanency of his conquest. To coerce *'^' 
the inhaMtants of Snowdua, the most intractable of the natives, 
\» fartiied ttie castles of Conway and Carnarvon, and distributed 
^e lands around them among (he most powerful of the English 
barons. But his great object was to conciliate and civilize. The 
stem features of an enemy subsided into the milder aspect of a 
legislalor, 1^0 avoided whatever might nnnecessarily shock the 
prcjudiceB of his new subjects, offered his peace and protection to 
^1 without distinction, and allowed them (0 retain their lands 
subject to the same services by which they bad been held of, 
thek native princes. At the same time, to allure them from the 

(i) Ryin. ii. 347' York for the possession of the right Aoolder of 



Dttttst. 4TS. Henuag. 1. |S. Wikes, 4tl. the prince. It was in reility a point of prece- 

TIhb' tragedy was terminated hr a ridiccdoas dency, and decided by tiie council in favour qf 

dbpute between the citicens of Winchester and Winchester. Waveiiey, 238- 
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roviRg manner of life to which they had beed accustomed, he 
established corporate bodies of merchants in the principal towns ^ 
and to restrain their habits of violence and bloodshed, introduced 
the jurisprudence of the English courts, divided the country into 
shires and hundreds, and issued new forms of writs adapted to 
the Welsh manners and tenures (1). It might be the effect of 
policy, it was more probably owing to the king's stay in the 
country, that in the castle of Carnarvon, Eleanor was delivered of 
A. r. her son Edward. The natives claimed the child as their country- 
Ap?2s. ^^^ 9 ^"^ ^^^'^ ^® ^^^ afterwards declared prince of Wales, 
joyfully hailed the event, as if ii had proclaimed the restoration 
of their independence (2). 

From the final pacification of Wales to the commencement of 
the troubles in Scotland, elapsed an interval of four years, one 
of which was spent by Edward in England in legislating for his 
own subjects, the rest on the continent in the difficult but honour- 
able office of arbitrator between the kings of France, Arragon, 
and Sicily. Charles of Anjou had been for some years in the 
peaceable possession of Sicily : it was stolen from him by the 
cunning of Peter the king of Arragon. That prince had pretended 
lo undertake a crusade against the infidels, and sailed to the neigh- 
bourhood of Tunis : at the instigation of those who were in the 
secret, the Sicilians suddenly rose and murdered every French- 
man in the five cities of the island; and the king of Arragon 
ascended without opposition the throne of Sicily. It was a bold 
and dangerous measure. Whatever might be the griefs of the 
natives, the blood of eight thousand fellow-creatures fixed an in- 
delible stain on their cause and that of their new monarch : the 
pope, who claimed both Sicily and Arragon as fiefs of his see, 
excommunicated the assassins and their protector. Charles, who 
still retained the ^outh* of Italy, invited to his standard adventurers 
from every country ; and Philip of France, accepting from the 
pontiff the donation of Arragon for his younger son, entered Ca- 
talonia with an army of seventy thousand men. The fbrtune or 
abilities of Peter were a match for all his enemies. The papal 
sentence he set at nought : he committed ihe defence of Sicily to 
Doria, who destroyed the French fleet, and made prisoner the 
prince of Salerno, the son of Charles of Aajou ] and he compelled 
Philip, after wasting his forces among the Pyrenees, to retire 
precipitately into France. While the greater part of Europe was 

(l) See ihft statutoin WalUe, pablUhed in the dmsion, and determined that, in failore of male 

Statutes of the Realm, p. 56. From it we learn issue, the inherhance shoold descend to the fe- 

that the ancient laws of Wales bore reiy hard males. Ibid. p. S7* He also allowed proof by 

upon females. No dower was allowed to widows, compurgation iu personal actions, bat ab<dishcd 

nor could daughters succeed to the lands of their it with respect to theft and other grieroos crimes, 

fathers. On the first of these heads the king in- Ibid. 68« 

trodnced the custom of England; on the second (2) ^\'als. 52* Trivet, 261. I know nothing of 

he allowed the lands to be divided as formerly the massacre of the bards,— a fiction to whidi we 

among the sons, but excepted bastards from the owe Gray's celebrated ode. 
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thus convulsed by Iho ambilion of these princes, (he same year 
consigned them to the tranquillity of (he graye. Philfp Hi. left i^^^* 
his crown lo his son Philip IT., a youth in his seventeenth yeaf^: 
Peter was succeeded in Arragon by his son Alphonso, in Sicily 
by his son James; and the prince of Salerno, Ihe heir lo Charles 
and the pretensions of the house 6f Anjou, was still a captive 
in the possession of (he latter. . The French regency invi(ed a. ». 
Edward (o assume (he office of mediator : nor was it difficult to '^^ 
reconcile Philip and Alphonso, who had not inheriled ttie irrita- 
tion of (heir fathers. First an armisdce, afterwards a peace was Joiyas. 
concluded by the good offices of (he king of England. To obtain 
the freedom of (he prince of Salerno was a more arduous taak^ 
and cost Edward several Journeys, and "Repeated .negotiations. It 
was at last effected, but on conditions which sQfiured to James a.». 
the undisputed possession of his kingdom. Charles, however, when ^.^27. 
he had obtained his liberty, eluded every obligation, was crowned 
king of the two Sicilies, and sought ^o remove his rivalry force 
of arms. The issue of the contest migh( hsfte been doubtfiil, 
but, by the death of Alphonso, James succeeded. to the throne 
of Arragon, and with the united power of the two kingdoms, 
was able to defeat all (be efforts of the house of Anjou (1). 

While Edward Was .thus employed in the concerns of foreign a.«. 
states, the people of England complained that he neglected the in- ^'^%, 
terests of hjs own kingdom. The refusal of a supply by the par- 
liament admonished him to return ; and he soon found in the 
unfortunate »(ua(ion of ScoUand an ample field for the exercise 
of his ppliey and ambilion. His sister Margaret had been dead 
fifteen years. She had born^ her husband the king of Scotland 
two sons, Alexander and David, and a daughter, Margaret, married 
to Eric king of Norway ; and Alexander consoled his widowhood 
with the expec(ation of (ransmitiing the crown to his lineal des- 
cendants. But in 1281 David died : three years later Margaret, 
and within twelve months after Margaret, the young Alexander 
sunk into the grave. The afflicted father, at the request of his no- 
bility, consented to take a second wife.^ but soon after his marriage 
with Joletle, the daughter of the count of Dreux,'was accidentally 
killed by a fall from his horse. The crown of course devolved to a.d. 
his grandchild, an infant, a female, and a foreigner, Margaret, v^U. 
the daughter of the king of Norway, about three years of age. 
Before the death of Alexander she had been declared heir appa- 
rent : her right was now ackno'wledged by the states of the king- 
dom ', and a council of regency was appointed to execute in her 
name the duties of royalty. Edward saw, and resolved not to forfeit, 
the opportunity. He had it now in bis power to Unite the English 

ii) See the tedious negotiations on these sulgects in Rymer, torn. ii. from p. SIT to 470. 
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and Squish croWDR on Ihe head of his own soil by marrying him 
to the infUnl queen. Whether he originally suggested the plan 

Apr. 1. wliich was followed, we know not. Eric first appointed commis- 
sioners to treat with the Scots respecting the inlefests of his daugh- 
ter, but to treat with them only in the presence of Edward (1). 
Edward by his messengers requested the Scottish guardians to 
meet Ihe "views of the Norwegian •, and they, on their part, con- 
sented to the conference *, but at the same time, aw^re of. the king^ 

Oct. 3. pretensions to the superiority over Scotland, limited the powers 
of their commi8BiOQ.eir8 by a clause, saving the honour and liberty 
of the kingdom, and disabling ^Mhem {h>m making any conces- 
^^ sion, prejtifdicial to the crown or the people (hereof." Their 
jealousy, though justifiable, wHs unnecessary. Edward was not 
the man to defeat iiis ewn purpose by his Indiscretion, and care- 
fully abstained from putting forth any claim which might excite 

Not. 6. diffidence or alarm.. In the conferences at Salisbury, after many 
long and stormy debates, it was iigreed on the past of Eiic Chat 
withiir the next twelve months *he should send his daughter to 
England, fi^ from any contract of marriage; on the part <5fT!d- 
ward, that he should deliver her equally free to her sij^ecls on 
their requisition, provM^d the state of Scotland were such, that in 
his opinipn stie might reside there in safety and with honour ; 
and oh the part of the Scots, that thershoQld give sufficient secu- 
rity riot to tnarry her to any one, ^^ but by the ordainment, wifl 
^' and counsel of the king of England, and with the assent of the 
Dated '*• king of Norway (2)." Edward had already sent «»ssengers lo 

^^D^^ Rome : in a short time they returned with a papal dispensation 

1290*. for the marriage of prince Edward with his cousin Margate! ; and 
the English and Norwegian commhisioners, when they met fiie 

Mar. 17. Scottish parliament at Br|gham on the borders, prevailed on that 
body lo make the first pr(^sal of such marriage in letters to Ed- 
ward and Eric. By both it was graciously accepted ; and Edward 
willingly granted the requests of the Scots, of which the principal 

July 17. were, that the laws, rights and customs of the Scottish people 
should be preserved; that Scotland should remain ^^a separate 
'^kingdom, divided, free, and without sobjectfon, by its ancient 
limits ;'' and that, if either of the parties died without Issue by 
the marriage the kmgdom should be restored fally, flreely, id)so- 
lutely, and without subjection, to ihe right heir. That, liowever, 
he^might not be supposed to have surrendered by these provisions, 
iris pretensions to feudal superiority, a protestation was added 

(l) Vfhj in presence of Edward ? Because, we king, not merely to use his interest with, as it has 

ar« told, he was grand-uncle of tlieymmg queen, been ingenionsly translated,— but to issue his 

It might be so ; but 1 suspect that Eric con- etunrnmnth to the guardians of Sootlaad to pay to 

sidered Edward as possessing an authority in him what was due. Quatenus cnstodibas 

Scotland which he eouU not derive from his re- . dare velitis in nuaulatis. New hjm. i. 7S2' 

latioadiip to Bbrgaret. Brie claimed about 3000 (2) Fors par sun ordeynement, Toioote, et sun 

marks from the Seota ; aitd rmfttested the English consayl. Ibid. 720. 
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(bat nothing in this treaty should be so explained as to add to, or 
take from, any right previously belonging to either monarch or 
kingdom (1). Every difficully was now cleared away ^ but the pro- 
spect so flattering to the hopes, so essential to the prosperity of 
both kingdoms, was speedily closed. The maid of Norway (so she 
was called) was of too delicate a constituticm to bear the fali|w^ 
of the voyage, and was compelled to land in one of the Orkneys ; oct. t. 
where she sickened and recovered, relapsed and died. Her death 
was to her sul^jects the source of numerous calamities; and the 
revolutions which followed served to convert the aqcient rivalship 
between England and Scotland into the bitterest and most lasting' 
enmity (2). 

By the demise of Margaret the posterity of the three last kings 
of Scotland, William, Alexander II. and Alexander^ III. bad be- 
come extinct ^ and no fewer than thirteen claimants appeared^ who^ 
with one exception, founded their pretensions to the crown on 
their legitimate or spurious descent from the royal family « Of 
these one derived his right from an usurper^ six from illegitimate 
children ; two from a sister of William the Lion ; and Eric king of 
Norway demanded to be considered as heir to his daughter the 
deceased queen. In disposing of these ten claims there could bQ 
littlh difficulty : the true heir was to be sought among the descen- 
dants of David earl of Huntingdon, the brother of king William. 
From Margaret, the eldest of his daughters, was sprung John 
Baliol, lord of Galloway,- from Isabella, the second, Robert Bruce, 
lord of Annandale, and from Ada, the third, John Hastings^ lord 
of Abergavenny. The latter, while the posterity of the other sisters 
was living, could only pretend to a share in the succession, if it 
mete divisible : fior could Bruce have opposed the claim of Baliol, 
the descendant of the elder sister, had he not been the grandson, 
while Baliol was only the great grandson of David (3). The point 

(l) NewBym. i. 721. 730. 735. Protestamar crescat. 73Q. Compare tin's passage with ** Vuf 
vtiam tfooid omnia pnemissa taKter intelligantur, dication of fndependence of Scotland/' p. 19. 
^Dod jori unios resni rel alterias ratione pnc* (2) Rym. ii. |45. 47i— 474. 482—- 489* lOM- 
aentis facti nihil oecrescat aliqualiter, yet ac- 109 1.'^ 

*{S) The claims of ^ese three competitors wiU be host understood from the followiag table : 

Dayio I. king^ 

r 

Upurj, priac^of Seotiaod. 

Malcolm IT. king. WiUiam> king. David, earl of Bontingden. 

Alexander II. kkig. 
Alexander Hi. king. 
Margaret = Eric, king of Morway, 
Margaret, uie maid of Norway. 



i J i. 

I. Harfaiet = Alan of Ct^way. 2. Isabella z=: Kob. flntee. 3. Ad» = Hen. H^ting^ 

\ 1 1 

Oenrorgild r: John ^aliol* Hobcrt Bruce. Henrr Hastings. 

John Baliol. John Hastings. 
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therefore to be decided was, whether the crown belonged of right 
to the reprefientative of the elder daughter, though more remote by 
one degree, or to the representative of the second daughter, because 
he wasiiearer by one dfg^*^* ^^ ^^^ pfcsent day it would not bear 
a dispute ; but in that age the law of descents was not uniformly 
obs^yed, and in many cases power had as much influence ds jus- 
lice in determining the succession. The prospect of the evils to 
which Scotland was exposed from the competition of so many 
claimants appalled every well-wisher to his country ; and the slates 
wisely determined to refer the controversy to the king of England, 
as a judge whose 'equity had been acknowledged by the greatest 
princes in Europe, and whose power was equal to the task of en- 
forcing obedience to his decision (1). 

By Eldward the office was willingly accepted ; not, however, as 
an appointment emanating from the election of others, but as a 
right inherent in his own crown. The cognizance of the cause 
belonged to him ; so he pretended, because he was the superior 
lord of Scotland, whose kings reigned as his vassals. The Scottish 
writers have warmly iaveighed against the ambition of the prince 
who ttius attempted to impose on their country ifie chaia of feudal 
subjection: but their invectives appear to be grounded less on 
sound reasoning than on national partiality. It is certain that' for 
almost four centuries the kings of England had been accustomed 
to receive the homage and fealty of the kings of Scotland. The 
object/ indeed, of that homage was a matter of controversy. The 
former claimed it for the crown of Scotland : the latter pretended 
to render it for lands held under the crown of England (2). Both 

(is neming. 30- citil wan between $tephen and Matilda, he ceized 

(9) On Uiis question, wkich was so fiercely the three northern counties, and added them to 

deiMted a century ago, and has now subsided his dominions. But his succMsor Malcolm was 

into a mere historical problem, I may be allowed compiled to restore them to Henry II. Be did 

to make a few obserrations.— 1 . If the reader homage, and accompanied his lord, the king of 

tarns back to the preceding pages (vol. i. p. 135, England, in his expedition into France. William 

not. p. 142> not. p. ISI. 154. 188* not.) he succeeded Malcolm, and also did homage, but 

will, 1 think, find sufficient reason to believe on joining Henry's sons in their rebellion, was made 

the testimony of contemporary or almost con- prisoner. Henry, extorted from him a new oath 

temporary writers, that the princes with the of allegiance, in which he became the vassal oi 

people of the Scots were repeatedly compelled tq the English crotrn against all manner of. men 

own themselves the vassals of the Anglo-Saxon whomsoever, according to the new forms in- 

kings, and that too before they held any lands vented by the feudal lawyers. There can be no 

of the English crown.— 4t. If we may believe doubt that he did homage for his kingdom (Hist, 

historians who lived at the time, and could not ii. 277).— 5- From this last acknowledgment he 

beignorantof the real fact, Malcolm did homage purchased a release of Richard I., and thus re < 

for his crown to William the Conqueror (Hist. ii. place'ft the question on its ancient footing ( Ibid. 

36), and alio to his successor William Bufus 811). But John, Henry, and Edward, still re- 

(Ibid. 87). But when he was required to appear quired homage from him and his successors, as 

iMrfbre William's court, he replied that the kings kings of Scotland ; and tkejr, though they did 

of Scodand were accustomed to do right to the homage, yet contrived to do it under a protest 

kings of England only on the^ borders, and in a saving their rights, whilst the English kings, 

eourt composed of the barons of both realms, though they received it in this manner, received 

(Uud. 88>) Under Henry I. the royal families of it under a similar protest saving their rights as 

the two kinedoras became allied by intermar- superior lords ; an expedient not unfirequent in 

riages. David, king of SeoUand, was frequently feudal diplomacy,- by which the question was 

in England, did homage to Henir* and assisted kept alive, and no precedent hostile to the claim 

at different great councils as the first of the of either partv was established. — 6. Hence, in 

peers. Later Scottish vrriters maintain that he my opinion, the real facts in this case are, that 

did this as earl of Huntingdon; English writers, the kings of England for centuries claimed, and 

that heiliditas king of Scotland.— <{. During the occasionally exercised, the right of superiority. 
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were equally obstinate; and generally, to avoid an appeal to the 
sword, the homage was performed and accepted with mutual re- 
seryations, which saved to each parly his respective rights. When 
WiHiam the Lion became the captive of Henry II. he was com- 
pelled to purchase his liberty by an acknowledgment, given under 
his seal, and the seals of the Scottish prelates and barons, that he 
held his kingdom as a fief under the king of England : but the 
poverty of Richard ipduced him to return this concession to that 
prince for the sum often thousand marks, and to replace the rights 
of each crown on their original footing (1). His successors, John 
and Henry IIL, not only asserted, but if we may believe the latter, 
actually enforced their claim, and received homage for the Scot- 
tish crown from William, Alexander II., and Alexander III. 
When Edward ascended the throne, the dispute had been revived. 
For four years Alexander resisted : at last he offered to do homage 
simply and without any condition. The proposal was accepted-, 
and the Scottish king on his kneiss, and in the presence of the 
English prelates and barons, said : ^'I, Alexander, king of Scot- 
^^ land, become the liege man of the lord Edward, king of Eng- 
" land, against all men." " And I," replied Edward, " receive 
^^ you as such, saving the claim and right which I and my successors 
'^ have to the homage of you and your successors for the kingdom 
^^ of Scotland, when we shall choose to require it(fl)." To the 
Scots therefore the demand of Edward on the present occasion 
could not be new or unexpected. He asked no more than what he 
and his predecessors had maintained to be their right. He might 
perhaps have displayed more generosity if he had waived his claim 
till the throne of Scotland had a prince to support its pretensions : 
but he is not to be condemned of injustice because he seized the 
most favourable moment, for the exercise of a prerogative, which 
he was convinced belohged to his crown. 

The king, by circular letters, had announced his pretensions to a. ». 
the prelates, barons, and commonalty of Scotland, and summoned fi^y%. 
them^ to meet him at Norham on the borders of the two kingdoms. 
Edward took up his residence in the castle, attended by his barons 
of the northern counties : the Scots assembled at Upsetlington, now 
Ladykirk, on the opposite bank of the Tweed. On the appointed day, 
in the church of Norham, Brabanzon, the English justiciary, ad- 
dressed the states of Scotland on the part of the king, informing 
them that Edward was come to decide the great cause of the sue- 

aod the kings of Scotland, accordingly, as cir- us by Fordun, after antecessoribos nostris are 

coinstances suggested, sometimes admitted, some- interpolated the words pro terris suis in Anglia 

times eluded, and sometimes denied the preten- Ford. Scotichr. i. 501. It is certain that homage 

sioDS of their more powerful neighbours. was performed before the Scottish kings posses- 

(1) In the original charter, Richard requires sed lauds in Bngland, which lands were origi- 

that William nobis faciat inteere et plenarie ually given them for their accommodation, wheit 

quicqnid rex Scotia: Malcolmus nrater ejus ante- they came to do homage. (Hist. i. 229-) 

cessoribus nostris de jure fecit et de jure facere (2) Bym. ii. 126^ 
debaif. Rym. i. 64. In the copy transmitted to 
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cession to their crown ; that he wished to atail bimseir of their 
knowledge and advice ; and that as a preliminary he required ihem 

iby 11 to acknowledge him for their feudal and direct superior. The next 
day was assigned for their answer : but they requested a furtter 
delay, that they might be able to consult those prelates and barons 
who had not yet arriyed. The request was granted ; an instrument^ 
containing the proofs of the alleged superiority of the English kings^ 
was delivered into their hands, and they were required to produce 
their objections, if they had any, on the first day of June, when 
Edward would be ready to do them Jtistice (1). The first of Jund 
passed \ nor was any counter-^plea put in on the part of the Scots : 

joue 9. on the second the bishop of Bath, the chancellor, crossed the Tweed 
to Upsetlington, recapitulated the previous proceedings, and added^ 
that since the king's claim had not been opposed, Edward wcmM 
proceed to exercise it by hearing and determining the cause. He 
therefore called on Robert Bruce to say, whether he were ready to 
abide by the decision of the king of England as sovereign lord of 
Scotland. Bruce (and it is worthy of remark that Bruce was the first) 
replied in the affirmative. The same question was then put to the 
other competitors present, and from all the same answer was re- 
ceived. Baliol, however, did not appeaTi. Perhaps he was unwilling 
to Acquiesce in the degradation of the Scottish crown : perhaps he 

j^e 3. courted popularity by an affeisted delay. When on the following 
morning he was asked the same question, he hesitated, reUred to 
consult his friends, and returning, at last gave a fhll, but apparently 
a reluctant, assent. The assen^y proceeded immediately to the 
church of Norham, where they were joined by Edward. The ohaiH 
cellor, in a set speech, asserted the king's claim» and declared his 
intention to do strict justice to each of the competitors. Edward 
repeated the same thing in nearly the same words \ and the dilTerent 
claimants publicly signed an instrument, in which they professed 
themselves willing to receive judgment from the king, in yirtue of 

ium s. his right as superior lord. It was unanimously resolved that each 
suitor should in the first instance exhibit his proofs before a council, 
consisting of forty Scots, named by Baliol and Gomyn, of forij 
others selected by Bruce, and of twenty-four Englishmen^ to be 

/one «. appointed by Edward. All the parties agre^ that this council should 
hold its sittings at Berwick : but as they differed with* respect to the 
time, the king interposed, and fixed the first session for the second 
of August. In the mean time, that he might be enabled to put his 
Judgment in execution, the six regents and the wardens of the royal 

jont u. castles resigned their respective charges into his hands, and all the 

(l) Hm time allotteA Nns tkree weeks, fteekoB-> ham uifleii from the sappeeition Unt it ended 
iug from tke tenth of Mty^ and oonM^nently on the ist •f June; Bym. li. S44. 
ending on the last day of May. Some mistakes 
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miUlary teoante of (he Scottish crowa swore fealty to him as supe- 
rior lord of Scolland (1). 

In the beginoing of the next year Edward sent hisi^mroys, John 
of St. JohO) and Roger L'Estrange, to Rome, to obtain from Ni* 
i^holas lY. a confirmation of the recognition which had been made 
by the competitors^ that the Scottish crown was dependent on that 
of England. The pontiff, having consulted the cardinals, retorned 
a cifil but positive refusal. He was anxious, he said, to comply 
with the royal wishes, as far as his (Conscience would permit him ; fi^i 
bat the superiority of Edward was a delicate and dangerous qnesr 
tion, which might lead to many serious evils, and which involved 
the interests of numbers both among the clergy and laity. Neither 
could he approve of any measure, which might injure the rights of 
individuals, and in particulars^ that right which the Roman church 
itself possessed in the kingdom of Scotlaod (2)." This check did not 
nrrest the ambition of Edward, who at the appointed time hastened 
to Berwick to receive the report of the council. But ils members, Jane 2. 
divided by party views or personal interests, and confounded by the 
number of the competitors and the multtfriicity of the {Headings, 
had come to no determination. To abridge the proceedings, he 
ordered thexajo confine their attention in the first place to the 
cases of Baliol and Bruce ^ and when they had disposed of the claims 
of these to revert to those of the other suitors. After an interval of oct. 14. 
four months the delegates appeared before tiie king in a parliament 
of both pations at the same place, and in answer to their petition 
for instructions, were told that the succession to the crown was re- 
gulated by the same laws as Uie succession ' to earldoms, baronies, 
and all other impartible tenures^ Baliol and Bruce now appeared 
before them. The latter maintained that with regard to the inherit- 
ance of subjects, the first born might be preferred to others ; but 
that in the succession to a kingdom, an impartible inheritance, the 
prerogative of primogeniture must by the law of nature yield (o 
proximity of blood ; that he was a degree nearer than Baliol to 
bavid their common ancestor ; that Dervorgiid, Bailors mother, 
who had resigned her right to her son, was indeed in the same de-^ 
gree with himself; but that, when the proximity of blood was eifua], 
tte male was always preferred to the femalcw Baliol urged on the 
contrary, that by the law and custom both of England and Scotland, 
whenever the inheritance was indivisible, it descended to all the 
heirs of the elder branch, before it could devolve on any one of the 
younger branch ; and therefore, since he was sprung (Vom Mar- 
garet the elder sister, and Bruce ttom Isabella the younger, his claim 
was preferable to that of his competitor (3). 

<0 Ryiii. ii. 542— S80. Rot. Scolkc, i. I. Ca- »*»« !«" q««l »» "gn» »P«o RooMBa Wk«t «c- 

^r«. .. . («)Rym.Mi-5W. Tofeei«toteA»i«qttiryv 

(«)Nolente6«iuoqu««liqttoninijttri, el»pe«a. Edward onlered idl records aiid manifWDts 
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The delegates dow made their report, and Edward laid it before 
the uDited parliameDt of the two nations. To simplify the subject, 
the abstract question was asked, whether the crown descended in 

Not. 6. the ordcr of birth, or was hereditable by proximity of blood. The 
answer was unanimously in favour of primogeniture — a decision 
fatal to the pretensions of Bruce. Two of the competitors, Ck>myn 
and Mandeville, had never prosecuted their claims : the arguments 
of the remaining eight occupied the eleven following days ; and on 

nor. 17. the seventeenth of November, after an inquiry which had lasted 
eighteen months, judgment was given in the name of the king, by 
the advice and with the consent of the prelates, barons, and com- 
monalties of both realms. By the retreat or non-appearance of the 
others the suitors had been reduced to three, Baliol, Bruce, and 
Hastings, of whom the two latter had united to demand a partUion 
of the kingdom, on the ground that the inheritance of David ought 
to be divided among the descendants of his three daughters. Bat it 
was decided that the kingdom with its escheats was indivisible ; and 
that, therefore, John of Baliol, the heir of David by his eldest 
daughter, should recover and have seizin of it and of all its appur- 

NoT. 19. tenances (1). The regency was dissolved, the royal castles were 
delivered to Baliol, and that prince swore fealty to Edward in these 

Not. 20. words : " Hear you this, my lord Edward, king of England, and 
^'sovereign lord of the realm of Scotland, that I, John of Baliol, 
^^ king of Scotland, do fealty to you for the realm of Scotland which 
^' I hold, and claim to hold of you ; that I will be faithful and loyal 
^^ to you, and faith and loyalty will bear you of life and limb, and 
'^ worldly honour against all men that may live and die ; and loyally 
^^ I will acknowledge aiu) loyally perform the services that are due 
^^ to you for the aforesaid kingdom of Scotland^So help me God 

Dec. 26. ^^and these holy gospels.'' Five weeks later he was summoned to 
do homage at Newcastle, where the ceremony was performed in 
the usual manner and with these words: '^My lord, sir Edward 
^' king of England; sovereign lord of the realm of Scotland, I, John 
^^ of Baliol, king of Scotland, become your liege man for the king- 
'^dom of Scotland and all its appurtenances and appendages, which 
^' kingdom I hold, and ought of right, and claim to hold by inherl- 
^^ tance for myself and my heirs kings of Scotland, of you and your 
^^ heirs, kings of England. Andlaith and loyalty I will bear to you 

" touching th« ri||ht of the suitor in the king- relatiTe to the ETidence before the Commit- 

dom of Scotland" to be brought to Berwick, tee, etc." p. 427 — 430. It is indeed true Utat no 

( which, it should be remembered, was in that records of an earlier date than the reign of Ro- 

klngdom, ) for the use of the delegates. It has bert I. exist in Scotland; but. neither do they 

been pretended by sereral Scottish writers that, exist in Bngland. The probability is, that they 

instead of returning them, he transferred all the perished in 1661» when, by command of Charles 

Scottish records to Westminster. But of such II., the records brought from Scotland under 

transfer no trace is to be discoTered : and certain the commonwealth were sent back by sea, and 

it is, from different instrumenta, that many of eighty-fiTe hogsheads of papers were knt in a 

them were afterwards in the possession of Baliol, ship which foundered. See Mr. Cooper, oa 

and in the castle of Edinburgh. See a paper by " Public Rec." ii. 185> 
Mr. Black, in App. to « Papers and Documents (l) Hym. 586- S90. 
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^^aod your heirs, kings of England, of life and limb, and earthly 
^^ honour, against all men that may live and die (1)/' A few days 
later Edward issued letters patent, in which he declared that, ad. 
with respect to the heir to the Scottish crown, whatever might }^\ 
be his age, the king of England had no claim of wardship, or mar- 
riage or seizin of the kingdom ^ nor any other rights than homage 
and suzerainty, and the rights appendent to such homage and su- 
zerainty (2). Thus ended this memorable controversy, in which 
the king, whatever may be thought of his own pretensions, evin- 
ced the most laudable anxiety to do justice to the different com- 
petitors, and ultimately adtjudged the crown to that claimant who 
was undoubtedly the true heir. 

Baliol, to obtain a crown, had consented to wear it as a vassal. 
He soon felt the consequences of vassalage, and was taught by a 
succession of petty indignities to regret the more humble station 
from which he had risen. Every suitor in his courts, who was dis- 
satisfied with the decision of the king, could appeal to the equity of 
his superior lord. Edward declared it to be his duty to administer 
justice with iroparliahty to the lowest as well as to the highest of his 
vassals ^ and the king of Scotland within the first year of his reign 
was served with no fewer than four citations to answer in the court 
of the king of England, and prove the legality of his judgments (3). 
It is difficult to reconcile such proceedings with the usual policy of 
Edward. He could not be ignorant that the Scots bore his supe- 
riority with impatience : nor was it possible to doubt that by its fre- 
quent exercise he must add to their dissatisfaction, and provoke 
their resistance. We may, however, safely acquit him of the design 
imputed to him, of humbling Baliol by a system of studied degra- 
dation. Such appeals were now grown common, wherever the 
feudal jurisprudence prevailed. Edward himself, as duke of Aqui- 
taine, had frequently been summoned to repel the charges. of his 
vassals, or to accept of wager of battle in the court of the king of 
France : nor could the royal justiciaries have safely rejected the 
prayer of the appellants when it was made in due form of law. In 
-every other respect tbe conduct of Ed ward to Balibl was honourable 

(t) Rym. ii. 590—595- Rot. Scot. i. U. I6. lives of Edward and Baliol, should hold tbein of 

(2) These letters completely refute all the the English crown ; and that for false judgment 
reasoning in favour of the independence of the or imprisonment he should be amerced, and liable 
Scottish crown, founded on the supposition that to pay damages. Rot. Pari. i. 1 10- The very iu- 
wardflhip, marriage, and custody of lands were traduction of these regulations proves that 
the unalienable rights of feudal superiority. See hitherto appeals from the judgment of the Scot* 
Vindication of Indep. 8* 10. 24. tish king were unknown in the English courts. 

(3) Rym. ii. 605> 006' 608- 615. Rot. Scot. t7» No such appeals had taken place under his pre- 
18, 19' With the advice of his parliament decessors, not even between the years 1174 and 
Edward resolved, Jthat in all cases of appeal, if U89f when both the Scottish king and nation 
the king of Scots did not answer on the second openly acknowledged the feudal superiority of 
sammons, he should lose the cognizance of the the English crown. They were an innovation; 
principal cause, and be amerced at the royal but Edward was determined to attach to his 
pleasure; that if he were convicted of unjustly superiority all those rights which, as duke of 
disponessing others of their lands, he should be Gnienne, he had been compelled to acknowledge 
amerced, and the lands restored to their rightful in the crown of France. 

owners, who, during their own lives, and the 
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and kind. He faUhfully restored to him every fortress in Scotland ; 
tie declared by a public instrument, that in the case of a minority 
the king of England had no right to the wardship or marriage of the 
heir to the Scottish crown ; and on every occasion granted with 
cheerfulness the just claims advanced, or the favours requested by 
bis royal vassal. 

The only appeal which could give uneasiness to the new king 
was brought by Macduff, the son of Malcolm, earl of Fife. Daring { 
the Scottish interregnum, the regents, by the command of the king I 
of England, had heard his claim, and adjudged to him the posses- 
sion of the lands of Reres and Grey. Baliol, however, by the advice 
of his council, and on the ground that these estates ought to re- 
main in the hands of the king during the minority of another claim- 
ant, cast Macduff into prison, and reversed the judgment of the 
regents; a proceeding which was certainly injudicious, as it bore 
the appearance of an insult to Edward, under whose authority the 
former decision had been pronounced (1). Macduff appealed to the 
equity of their common lord ; and Baliol was summoned to answer 
his complaint in the king's court in Trinity term. The first sum- 
mons he disregarded ; and a second was delivered to him in the 

Aug. 2. castle of Stirling by the sheriff of Northumberland, citing him (o 
answer not only to the appeal of Macduff, but for his contempt of 
Edward's authority (2). Here, however, it should be observed, that 
his personal attendance was not required : both the plaintiff and the 
defendant might in such cases appear, if they thought proper, by 
their respective attorneys (3). But Baliol, with the view, asit seems, 
of objecting to the practice of appeals altogether, attended on the 

Sept. M appointed day, and as soon as the complaint of Macduff had been 
read (4), arose, disclaimed all intended contempt of his superior 
lord, and maintained that he was not bound to answer the appellant. 
The court decided against him, and Macduff prayed judgment in 
his own favour. Edward observed to Baliol, that he had sworn 
fealty, and done homage to the English crown ; that he had been 
lawfully summoned before the court of his superior lord, and that 
he was bound to answer, or to show cause why he ought not. The 
king of Scots replied, that it was a matter which regarded the rigbls 
of his crown, and in which he did not dare to answer without the 
advice of the good men of his realm. When it was observed that be 
might have time to consult them, he replied that he would not ask 
either for time or adjournment. Edward now required the advice of 
the prelates, lords, and judges forming his council, by whom it was 
resolved, that Baliol had offered no defence ; that the cognizance of 

(l} Rym. ii. 590. fiM. 692. 619. 635- (4) Macduff laid the daoM^es for false impri- 

{2) Id. ii. 604> 606- sonment at TOO marks : those for contempt of 

(3) Haboant aUoroatiun Acandom cojuuetudi> Edward's authority at 10,000. Rot. Pari. i. lit. 

%iem curia: Anglicaiue, si sibi Tidariut expodire. 

Aot. Pari. i. 110. 
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the principal cause had devolved to the kiDg of England; that 
Macduff ineoBdpensation for his imprisonmeDt should recover dd- 
mages to be taxed by the court ; that the king of Scots by refusing 
10 answer, though he had formerly submitted his right to the 
succession to the decision of his lord, had committed a manifest 
contempt and dis(d)edtonce ; and that until he made satisfaction for 
such contempt and disobedience, three of his castles in Scotland, 
with (heir royalties, shouM be sequestrated in the king's hands. But 
before this judgment was pronounced, Baliol addressed Edward in 
the following manner : '^ Sir, I am your liege man for the realm of 
'^Scotland; and, as the present matter concerns my sulijects as well 
'^as myself, i pray you to forbear, till I consult them, that I may 
not be surprised ibr want of advice. At your next parliament 
after Easter I will answer according to their counsel, and will do 
'' to you whatever I ought to do (1)." The request was immediately 
grimted : nor did Edward appear to retain any resentment against 
him for his preceding conduct. His claim to the honours and lands oct. 39, 
of Tynedaie, Penrith, and Sowerby, with a third part of the honour 
of Huntingdon, was allowed; and he was generously exempted 
from the payment of the relief due for the estates of hn mother Der- 
vorgild, which amounted to three thousand pounds. As to the cause 
between him and Macduff, it was never decided. Baliol obtained 
acyoomment after adjournment, till the war ensued, which de- 
prived him of his kingdom. 

While Edward thus exercised his newly acquired superiority 
over his vassal the king of Scots, he was doomed lo experience, as 
doke oC Aquitaine, similar mortiBeations from the superior juris- 
diction of his lord the king of France. The pretended offence, for 
wfaiefa ttiat monarch deprived him of Gasoony, grew out of a pri- 
vate disfMile between two sailors at a watering-place on the French 
coast. An Englishman and a Norman met by accident, quarrelled 
and fought. The Norman fell : the Englishman was rescued by ins 
. shipmates ; and the Norman sailors, to revenge the death of their 
countrymen, boarded the Urst English vessel which they met, took 
out a passenger, a merchant from Bayonne, and hanged him .with 
a dog at his beds fk'om the head of their mast. Retatiation foilQWed : 
the mariners of each coimtry took part in the quarrel ; the Normans 
called out to their asssistance the sailors of France and Genoa*, the 
English associated vrith those of Ireland and Gascony ^ and the seas 
were covered with hostile squadrons, which, without any commis- 

(1) Rot. Pari. i. 113. KyUy, 160^165. In king's favoor. and obuined eiljtaer a delay, or a 

ca$es of contempt and disobedience, the usual cessation of the proceedings against him. Ou 

judgment was to seize the lands of the dtsfendaitf , sndi occasions he generally submitted himself to 

and commit him to prison at the king's pleasure, the king's pleasure without reserve (de alto et 

Altera certain time he was aUowed to obtain his basso); and paid any fine that mignt be de- 

liberty ou the payment of an arbitrary fine. Rot. manded. See the case of the archbishop of York. 

Piri. i. 70. 77. But often, befoie the judgment Rot. Pari. i. lOi. 
was pronouBced, the defendnat solicited the 
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sion from their sovereigns, made war od each olher, and under the 
influence or passion perpetrated outrages unknown to legitimate 
hostility. A Norman fleet, amounting to more than two hundred 
sail of all descriptions, after riding for some time triumphant in the 
Channel, pillaged the coast of Gascony, and returned with their 
plunder to St. Mah^, a port in Bretagne. Here they were discovered 
by the mariners of Portsmouth and the cinque ports, who had col- 
lected eighty stout ships well manned, and prepared for battle. A 
K.i>. challenge was given and accepted : the hostile fleels assembled 

Apr^?4. round a ship which had been moored in a particular spot by mutual 
consent ; and the victory was contested with a stubbornness that 
has seldom been paralleled. At length the fortune, or the valour, of 
the English prevailed. They captured every ship of the enemy, and, 
as no quarter was given, the majority of the crews perished in the 
ocean. The prizes, amounting to two hundred and forty, arrived 
safe in England : the number of the killed and drowned was swelled 
by exaggeration to fifteen thousand men(l). 

This defeat, so murderous and disgraceful, provoked the resent- 
ment of Philip. From the king of England he could only demand 
redress : from the duke of Aquitaine he could exact it. It was as- 
serted, probably with truth, that the mariners of Bayonne had not 
only taken a share in the action, but had also attempted to surprise 
the port of Rochelle \ and Edward's lieutenant was required to ar- 
rest and lodge in a French prison a certain number of the accused. 
He neglected the requisition ; and to punish his disobedience, the 
seneschal of Perigord was ordered to take possession of all the lands 
belonging to Edward, which lay within his jurisdiction. But the 
civil officers were driven back by the military under the command 

Not. 39. of Sir Joho St. John ; and, in consequence, a peremptory summons 
was issued by the royal court of Paris, ordering Edward to appear 
within twenty days after Christmas, and answer for these offences 
and contempts against his sovereign (2). The king, who saw the 
real object of Philip, endeavoured to appease his resentment. By 
his ambassador, the bishop of London, he offered compensation to 
the sufferers on the part of France, provided equal restitution were 
made to the English \ and, when this was refused, proposed to refer 
the dispute either to arbitrators to be chosen by the two king^, or 
to the pope, ^^ whose office it was to preserve concord among 
^^ prince's (3).'' The bishop was succeeded by a more distinguished, 
and, it was hoped, a more welcome negotiator, Edmund, the 
brother to the king of England, and husband to the mother of the 
French queen. But the simplicity of the prince was not a match 
for the arts of his opponents. Philip's sole object, he was told, was 
to guard his honour ^ and a promise was given that, if Gascony 

(1) Wals. 60. 479. Heming. i. |&. Tfivet, (2} Rym. ii. 617. 619. 
374. (3) Waking. 60.481. 
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were surrendered to hitn during forty days, it should at the expira- 
tion of that period be faithfully restored on the petition of the two 
queens. A secret treaty to that effect was concluded. It was signed a ». 
by the consort of Philip : Edward signified his consent^ and the jl^;. 
French nfionarch, in the presence of several witnesses, promised to 
observe it on the word of a king. The citation against Edward was 
now withdrawn, and Edmund issued the orders, under which legal, 
and in some instances military, possession was given of Gascon y 
to the officers of its superior lord (1). Feb. 3. 

It must excite surprise that the king of England should so easily 
have fallen into the snare. But he was actuated by another consi- 
deration, the accomplishment of a treaty of marriage between him- 
self and Margaret (he sister of Philip. By that treaty ttie duchy of 
Guienne had been settled on his issue by the princess, and to carry 
this provision into legal execution, it was necessary that Guienne 
should be resigned into the hands of its Jord, that by a new enfeoff- 
ment it might be settled on the king and his heirs by his second 
marriage. At the expiration of forty days Edmund reminded Philip 
of his engagement ; but was requested to forbear till certain lords 
of the council should have departed from Paris. Some days after he 
repeated the demand, and received a positive refusal. Philip took 
his seat in his court, rejected the arguments of Edward's advocates, 
and though (he citation had been withdrawn, pronounced judgment 
against him for default of appearance (2). 

Such is the account given by Edmund himself^ and, that the 
substance of it is true, appears from the narratives of the French 
historians, who, while they relate the cession of Guienne, are ut- 
terly at a loss to account for its cause. The deception was most 
dishonourable to the character of Philip, though by the turbulence 
of the Gascons he was enabled to give to his conduct some appear- 
ance of justice. At Bordeaux they had massacred the Normans, 
some of whom had been domiciled for more than (en year^ in that 
city ^ at Freniac they had enticed the officers of the French customs 
on board a vessel, and decapitated them on the open deck ; and in 
many of the fortresses they had han{;ed the Serjeants at arms, who 
had taken possession in the name of the king of France. On these Biay 19. 
grounds Philip onee more summoned Edward to answer before his 
peers (3; : but the king, instead of presenting himself as a culprit 
at the bar, had, by the advice of a great council, prepared to en- 
force his right at the head of a pqwerful army. He wrote an ex- Jaiy 1. 
culpatory letter to the barons and people of Guienne, acknowledg- 
ing that he had done wrong to resign them to the king of France 
without their consent : but protesting that he had been more de- 

(1) Bym. ii. 619— «22. (3) Rym. ii. 634, 635. 

(2) Rym. ii. 629—626- West. 421, Heming. 
42, 43. 
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ceiTed than ibey, and assuring them that in a short time he wonld 

free them from a yoke which they abhorred. He sent messengers to 

Paris to renounce in legal form the superiority of IHiilip. ^^Sir,'' 

said they, ''the lord Edward, king of England, lord of Ireland, 

'' and duke of Aquitaine, did homage to yon according to the peace 

'' concluded between your anceeton and bis, which peace you have 

'' not obseryed. 0e made with you a secret treaty by means of his 

*' brother the lord Edmund, which treaty you have not kept. He 

^'has thrice demanded the restoration of his duchy of Guienne, 

'' which restoration you hafe refhsed. It is evident then that you 

'^ do not treat him as your osan ; and it is therefore his intention to 

'' be so no longer (1)." But the dements seemed to hare conspired 

with his own subjects to frustrate his design. For seven weeks he 

was detained at Portsmouth by contrary winds ^ and the Welsh, xffba 

believed him to have sailed, rose in every pari of the principality, 

surprised and murdered the English, and poured in great aumbeis 

Not. 10. into the marches. A large body of troops which had been despatched 

to qoell the insurrection was defeated ; and the king, abandoning 

fte expedition to Guienne, hastened to Wali^, to revive tiie spirils 

A. „. of the soldiery. Aided by the inclemency of the season tiie natives 

^^^' bade defiance to Edward, who, on one ofscanon, was sqiarated 

from hn army by the sudden rise of the river Conway, and was 

oompeiled with his followers to subsist for some days on the coarsest 

fare. But at the return of spring, resistance melted away before 

him. Anglesea submitted : the royal banner was planted oa the 

summit of Snowdun ; the Welsh in despair burst into (he marches \ 

and at Gaurscastle, Madoc, the leader of the insurgents, threw 

himself al ttie feet of the conqueror. A second Ujoe the conquest of 

Wales was aehievied. Edward condemned the chieflalns who had 

joined in ihe rebellion to close confinement «n separate castfes : 

their estates he gave to their heirs, but wilh a threat,' thai if they 

^should imitale the perfidy of (heir fathers, they must expect a more 

severe punishment. The admonition was remembered ; and from 

(hat j^eriod, says the historian, the Welsh began to attend U^ the 

cuHiyation of the soil, the profits of commerce, and Ihe arts of 

peace (2). 

It was midsummer before Edward returned to his capital. Again 
he prepared to recover hts (ransmanne dominions : again he was 
rec^led to oppose his adversaries within the island. The Seottisli 
barons longed (o assert fhe independence of their country ^ but, 
warned by (he fate of the Welsh insurgents, sought to fortify their 
efforts with the aid of the French monarch. The timid mind of 
Baliol wavered. He caleuhited the power of Edward, and trembled 
at (he consequences of a failure. At last he allowed himself to be 

(1) Rym. ii. 644. 650. (?) Heming. i. &?. West. 433. W«lsu>g- «3< 
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carried away by the current of public opiifion, and resigned tbe . 
management of the war to a committee composed of four prelates, 
four earls, and four barons. An alliance offensive and defensive 
was hastily concluded with France. If Edward should invade Scot- 
land, Philip engaged to employ all his forces against the weakest 
part of Edward's dominions : if he should transport an army to 
France, Baliol bound himself to pour his Scots inio the north of 
England ; and at the same time, to cement the union between the 
two crowns, a treaty of marriage was concluded between Edward 
the heir of Baliol, and Jane the eldest daughter of Charles of Valois, 
and the niece of Philip (1). These transactions could not be con- 
cealed from the Jealousy of Edward. He sent to Guienne a small 
force under his brother Edmund, who died soon after his arrival, 
and was succeeded in the command by the earl of Lincoln ; but 
remained himself in England to watch the motions, and ascertain by 
experiment the real designs, of his Scottish vassal. He first called 
on Baliol for aid in his intended expedition into Guienne ; then 
demanded the castles of Roxburgh, Jedburgh, and Berwick, as a 
security during his. absence; and lastly cited the king of Scots 
before his court to be held at Newcastle upon Tyne in the beginning 
of March. Had Baliol obeyed the summons, he would have found ^.b* 

12M. 

himself in the midst of an army of forty thousand men (2) : but his Mar. i. 
barons were careful to keep him secluded in the Highlands, and 
made the most active preparations for the invasion of England. 
Accident allotted to the Scots the glory or the blame of commencing 
hostiUties. Robert de Ros, the lord of Werk, who was enamoured 
of a Scottish lady, had at her persuasion embraced the cause of her 
countrymen. His brother, who commanded in his. absence, sent 
the information to Edward ; and a body of a thousand men, who 
marched to take possession of the castle, were surprised in tbe 
night, and cut off almost to a man. Edward expressed his satisfac- 
tion thai the Scots had been the first to draw the sword, and ad- 
vancing to Werk, remained there during the festival of Easter. A 
feeble attempt was made to withdraw him from the borders by the Mar. 26. 
invasion of Cumberland. But the king steadily pursued his object. 
The English army invested Berwick : the next day it was carried Mar. 30. 
by assault, and seven thousand men perished in the massacre (3). 
For this loss the Scots cd&soled themselves with the destruction of 
Corbridge and Hexham : and Baliol sent to the English monarch a Apr. 5. 
formal renunciation of homage in his own name and that of his 

(1) Anderson, Diplom. Scot. Tab. xli. Thie«. and 700 horse : to which must be added a bodjr 
des Chart. l35. o( Welsh, and another of Irish. Heming. i. 85- 

(2) Edward, to increase his army, had offered ?) «?» o& 8'T«; ^^^1^ ?„Jf kll 
« foil pardon to all outlaws and malifactors who T?*i 28? «»« ^^"S'**^" jnTi.'^^IlJ?™^! 
Aould jdin it. (Abbrevpl.cit.236.Rot.l.') It «*»«^- ?" """J*^ J? Ch. li^n^n!^ 
consist^ of SO.OOQ foot.^nd 4,000 horse.'The ««""* f^ward ; -™^J>» .^^^^^7f" »» ">°**: 
bishop of Darham joined him with lOOO foot, S'"?*^' l«^««> from him -nd given to the eail of 

*^ . V f gm-hau. Ik-miiig. 67- 83- 

11. 12 
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^ iMroiM (1). ^^ F«IoD, fool I '' exclaifned Edward, in a tone of con- 
tempt and pity, *'but since he will not obey oor sommons, we 
'^ roosl go and And him out/' The earl Warenne was despatched 
with a nameroos force to besiege (he castle of Danber, wbicb 
belonged to (he king^s adheren(, the earl of March, but had been 

A^r. 97. betrayed by the countess to her countrymen. The garrison agreed 
to surrender, if the. place were no( relieved in three days, and on 
(be third (he Scottish army appeared stretching along th^ chain of 
hills beyond the town. Warenne resolved to give ba((le ; bat, 
whether i( were flrom design, or on account of (he nature of the 
ground, ordered his troops to make a retrograde movement. ^' They 
run,'' exclaimed several voices from the heights ; and with a loud 
shout for(y (housand men precipitated themselves into (he valley 
to (rample under fool the imaginary fugitives. To their astooish- 
men( (hey me( the enemy advancing in a compact mass : conster- 
nation spread itself from banner to banner ; the pursuers fled ; and 
(he English obtained a cheap, and on their part an almoel bloodless, 
vic(ory. Report raised the loss of (he Scots to fifteen or twenty 
thousand men : (he most moderate calculation has reduced it to 
half that number. But ScotUind was now subdued : Dunbar, Rox- 
burgh, and Jedburgh opened their gates y Edinburgh made bat a 
show of resistance ; Stirling was deserted by its garrison ; aad 

Jane t4. Pcrih, Brcchln, Forfar, and St. Andrew's, submitted (2). The on- 
fortunate Baliol, mounted on a galloway, and bearing a white wand, 
the emblem of vassalage, met his conqueror in a churchyard, aad 
expressed his sorrow for his alliance with the Freneh king and 
rebellion against his liege lord. But he did not mote the resotutioo 

Jnjy 2. of the king of England. He had refused to hold Scotland of Edward : 
he was ttierefore unworthy to recover it *, and was compelled to sign 
at Kincardin an instruments in which lie acknowledged the right of 
the superior lord to enter into possession of his fee after (he renan- 
ciaUon of homage, and transferred to him the feaity, which the 
Scottish barons and freeholders had sworn to himsdf (S). The king 
granted to the deposed monarch every indulgence compatible with 
his own interests. With a princely retinue, and the tower of Lon- 
don for his residence, he enjoyed the full liberty of a circle of twenty 
miles round the walls of the city. If we may believe Baliol himself, 
he parted from his crown without regret: The feuds and yioience 
of the Scots, their dissimulation, perfidy, and attempts upon his 
Hfe, had eflTectually subdued his desire of reigning ; and his only 
ambition was to retire to Normandy, and lead a life of privacy on 
his patrimonial estates. After three years his wishes were gratified. 
He soleinnly declared that he would never more intermeddle in the 

(I) Rym. ii. 707. (8) Rym. ii. 7W. 

(5) Heming. 93—100. WaUlnf. 67- 484. For- 
dun, xi. 24- 26. 
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aOiirft or ScoUiiiKi (1) : the pontiff becanne 6lil«f]r for the f)^orm- ^. „ 
ance of hifrprooilBe ; and he waa deH?ered to the btehof) of Vioeiita, ^^-^ 
the papal legate^ wtth a protestatioo on the part of Edward, that by a^..' 
this delivery fioniftice slioutd admire nothing mnore than the right j^'is. 
of disposing of the person of Baliol, and of his English estate (S). 
The exile soon ceased to be an object of Jealousy : nor hud fai6 ^- » 
dealb, which happened six years later, any influence on the eoarse ^^^' 
of events. By his eoantrytnen he had been condemned as a weak 
and mean-spirited prince ; lo me he appears as deserying of pity as 
btame. His reign had ceased- long befbre his resignation of the 
sceptre ; and the sovereign authority was exercised by the lords 
of his council, who used his name merely aS a sanction to th^ir own 
measures. With them the war <>riginated : by Ihem it was con- 
ducted ^ and they were responsible fbr its result. By BaUol, Who 
foresaw the consequences^ it was always comkmned : but he uhit^ 
hto own ftite to the fate of the nation, and became the victim of that 
confidence whtcfa so iHshly provoked, and of that despondency 
which so hastily abandoned, the contest. Ballol lost his kingdom : 
of the real authors of the war, some immediately, all after a sh^rt 
interval, recovered fheir honours and their possessions. 

From Perth Edward marched to Aberdeen, from Aberdeen to 
Elgin ^ but every sword was Sheathed, and every knee was ready t^ 
bend to the kfrd of Scotland. Unable to discover ah enemy, he a. ». 
torned fo the soutti (3), and summoned a parliament to meet bini ''^ 
at Berwick, where all the Scottish barons, prelates, and tenants of 
Oie crown In person, all the burghs and commonalties by their l^- 
preaentativ#s, did homage, and swore fealty. He made no innova- 
tion In the laws of the kingdom or the nature of life tenures; 
alienated no property ; retained with one or two exceptions the 
former governors in the custody of the royal castles ; and if he com- 
pelled the most dangerous of the Scottish barons to reside for a 
short period on the south of the Trent, he engaged to restore them 
to their foil liberty as soon as he had concluded peace with th^ kip^ 
of France. The highest offices of government were vested in Ehg- sept. 3. 
iishmen, under John de Warenne, «irl Of Surrey, who was di^ 
tinguished by the title of guardian of the kingdom (4). 

(1) Tantaiii invenit in hominibiu ejusdem otlieTs. They also carried off the Scottish regalia, 

fegai malitiam, 6*culem intentioiiii sue nou and the fatal stone sdi on which die Scottish 

est pnodictiun Tegnom ingredi, sea de ipso regno kings sat at their coronati6n, and of whiofa it was 

ant pertineiifiis sois per se, rt\ per alinm ant believed that 

atioa intnimitlAre nUo modo. See the authentic Seofii qnocnrixttfe lOfatiiM 

act, apad Prynne, 665. Brady, iii, App. 28- Invenient lapidem, regnare tenentur ibideor. 

(2) Rym. a. $40. S47. Caxte hy mistake has It wm placed in WestmiiMleir Abbey, nsurin^, 
rqwesented tikis instroiaent as an acknowledg- S7. Ford' 3^i< 25. 

oent by the pope of Edward's superiority. (4) Rym. ii. 723. 727. 731 . Heniing. 103. 1 it, 

(3) It hm been said that Edwaid destroyed all Ford. si. 27. Booifaee VIII. seeifes not ta have 
the proofs of Scottish independence which existed approved of this conquest. In a letter to the king 
in the records of the different monasteries. But he exhorts him not to listen to the suggestions of 
lord Hailes candidly owns that he can discover men whose interest It is to involve him in war ; 
no other proof of the aswrtion than that the and adds, thafthoueh he now possesses Scotland 
Xnglish destroyed some of the charters belonging unjustly, it is his ( the pope's ) endeavour, as be 
io the abbey of Scone, and lore the seals from has already informed him, to obtain it for him 
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Tbe repeated iosurrectioBs of llie Welsh ought to have taught 
Edward that oaths of fealty, extorted from a conquered people, 
impose but a feeble restraiut od the love of iudependeDce. But he 
relied more on the apprehensioos than the conscienoe of the Scottish 
^- chieAains. The rapidity of his conquest had demonstrated the supe- 
riority of his power, and he rightly Judged that the penalties of 
treason would, conflne* to his duty every man whose family was in 
possession of property and honours. Indeed, at this period, Scot- 
land owed little to the eicertions of her nobles. It was an cdiscure 
individual, the youngest son of a country gentleman, who kindled 
and nourished the flame of Scottish patriotism. Historians coo- 
jeoture that William Wa|ace was born in the neighbourhood of 
Paiflcy ; th^y assert that his hostility to the English originated more 
in the necessityv of self-preservalkNi than the love of his country. 
He had commjiled murder ^ he fled from the pursuit of justice to 
the woods \ and there was joined by men of similar fortunes, who 
sought to escape the punishment of their crimes, or had refused (o 
May. swear fealty to the conqueror. At first they supported themselves 
by -fiocturnal depredations : success added to their courage, and 
multiplied their numbers ^ and a fortunate rencontre, in which 
William Heslop, tbe sheriff of Lanarkshire, was slain, gave cele- 
brity to the name of Wallace. There was another leader of outlaws, 
sir William Douglas, who had been made prisoner at Berwick, and 
bad received both liberty, and a grant of his property from the 
generosity of Edward. He joined with Wallace in an attempt to 
surprise at Scone the chief justiciary Ormesby, who lost his trea- 
sures, but sav^ himself by tbe precipitancy of his flight (1). Ani- 
mated by their example, or prompted by similar causes, other in- 
dependent chieftains arose in different counties, who assaulted the 
English and the partisans of the English, wherever it could be done 
with the hope of impunity,, massacred all who fell into their hands, 
and compelled their own countrymen to fight under their own stan- 
dards. The prigin and progress of these numerous parties had been 
viewed with secret satisfaction by the steward of Scotland, and 
Wisheart the bishop of Glasgow, who determined to collect them 
into one body, and give to their efforts one common direction. 
Declaring themselves the asserlers of Scottish independence, (bey 
invited the different leaders to rally round them : and the summons 
was obeyed by Wallace and Douglas, by sir Alexander Lindsay, sir 
Andrew Moray, and sir Richard Lundy. The younger Bruce, earl 
of Garrick, was solicited to support their cause. He knew not how 
to decide. Which ever party succeeded, he might gain or lose a 
crowp. At first he repaired to Carlisle, renewed his fealty to 

justly, without the diminution of his fame, or latro publicus, Willelmus Walcys nomine, (jui 

danger to his salvation^ Rym. ii. 804. The mean- multis temporibus exulaverat.... (actus est quasi 

ing of this enigma I cannot unravel. princeps eoruin. Haic 'Willelmus Doufrlas .... 

(l) Fordon, xi. 28. Walsijjg. 70. Erat qaidam btro latroni sociatur. Hemidg. 118, 119. 
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IBdward, and ravaged the lands of sir William Douglas : (hen he 
changed his sentiments ] tempted in vain the fidelity of the men of 
Annandale ; and hastened with his own retainers to the camp of the 
patriots (1). 

Edward had now undertaken the recovery ofGuienne : nor could 
he be diverted from his^ object by the danger of losing Scotland. 
He cherished the hope that his deputy might be able to put down 
the insurgents : he was convinced Ihat at his return he could easily 
reconquer whatever should have been lost. The guardian and 
treasurer were'on their road to confer with the king, when Ihey re- 
ceived orders to collect the forces of the six northern counties of 
England, and to re-establish the royal authority in Scotland. Two 
armies were formed, one on the eastern, the other on the western 
coast. The latter under Henry lord Percy, and sir Robert Clifford, 
discovered the Scots near Irvine, on the right bank of the river. 
But the ardour of the patriots had been chilled by the dissensions 
of their chieftains; and sir Richard Lundy abandoned a cause, 
which he observed could never prosper so long as it was at variance 
with itself. His defection opened the most gloomy prospect^ to the 
other leaders : Bruce, the steward, the bishop, Lindsay, and Bou- juiy 9. 
glas, hastened to capitulate for the safety of their lives, limbs, and 
estates; and signed a paper, in which they acknowledged their 
guilt, promised satisfaction, and undertook to use Iheir influence 
in pacifying the country. Wallace and Moray, who had nothing to 
lose, were not included in the capitulation : and this circumstance 
increased their popularity with the common soldiers, who disap- 
proved of the pusillanimity of their chiefs. They were followed by 
the greater part of the army in their retreat beyond the Frith : and 
many noblemen, who afiTected an outward show of loyalty, secretly 
encouraged their tenantry to join the insurgents (2). 

The king had already sailed to the continent, and Warenne, with 
a numerous army, had reached the town of Stirling. WIshearland ^ 
Douglas, unable to perform their engagements, voluntarily sur- 
rendered to the English ; but the steward, with the earl of Lennox, 
amused the guardian wi^ a pretended negotiation, till Wallace and 
Moray had assembled all their forces behind the hills in the neigh- 
bourhood of Gambuskenneth. They then brought an answer that 
the insurgents would not admit of any terms short of (he national 
independence, and promised to Join the royal army on the next 
morning, with a retinue of forty knights. That morning Warenne, sept.i». 
in opposition to the advice of Lundy, ordered the English to cross 
the Forth by the bridge, which was so narrow that no more than 
two armed men could march over it at the same time. Wallace at 

(1) Knyght 25i3, 2514. Waking. 70. Cum (3) Rym. ii. 774. Knyght. 2515, 2516- Wal^- 
episcopo Glasguensi, et senescallo Scotia; qui <«• ing. 70> Hfiuing. 122 - 124 • Trivet, SQQ. 
tiui maii fabn'talont exliterunt, confoedrrmus est. 
Heming. 119* 
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a dvtonce watched (heir moYements ; and as sood as lie saw about 
iVQ Ibousapd horse and foot on (ho left bank of (he riyer, ordered 
hjl followers (o pour down from the heights, and annibihite their 
enemies. Warenne, unable to send assistance, was compdled to 
f«{iiain on the right bank, the idle spectator of the massacre of his 
men. All who had erossed, with very few exeeptions, fell by the 
swoid, or perished in the river. AnxMig the dais was the treasurer 
Gressingham ; and the Scots, to show their hatred for the man, 
•ayed bis dead body, and ni«de (be skin into thoitgs for their 
horses. This unexpected disaster broke aH the plans of the guaidian. 
The western army had already be^n disbanded : (he natives io his 
real* were rising (o intercept his retreat \ apd his only resource was 
to burn the bridge, reinforce (be garrisons of the different castles, 

Nov. 7. and withdraw as speedily as possible into Eqgland. Wallace and 
Moray pow styled Ihemselves ^^ the generals/* and their followers 
'' the army of John king of SpoUand : '' they crossed the borders 
with multitudes who Joined them in the pursuit of plunder ; and 
daring g month the open country in Northumberland and Cum- 
berland wa3 Ravaged by a licentious and revengefql soldiery (1). • 
From thi$ period we lose sight of Moray. His associate Wallace 
lippear^ aloue on the scene, as '' (he guardian of the kingdoafi, and 
M gf^neral of (be armies pf Scotland (2),'' under which title he sum- 
*■ » moQed a parliament to meet at Pertli. But this adventiirer bad 
now reached (be meridinn of his greatness; and his fdjl was 
even more rapid than his rise. As )ong as (he adenlion of the 
kiiig was directed to the recovery of his transmarine dominions 
W^ace had triiimpbed : but (he efforts of Qonfface YIII. to res- 
tore pea^se between England and France had at last been crowned 
with success ; and by the iqdostry of bis legate^, who had spent two 
years in journeys and conferences, Edward and Philip had been 
induced to sign a prdiminary treaty. Botb kipgf, consented to refer 
Ibeir differences to the equity of 3(U)iface, not as pontiff, but as a 
private Judge, selected by the parties (3) ; apd he, after some delay, 
published his award, confirming the armistice ; proposing marriages 

.Ttto«27. between Edward, who was now a widower apd Margaret the sister, 
apd between Edward's son and Isabella (be daughter, of Philip; and 
taking into his owp haqds all the possessions which the king of 
£nglapd held ip France, now or before the war^ to be disposed ^ 
by himself in virtue of bis power of arbitrator, unless the (wo kings 
sbould previously come to a satisfactory agreement (4). ButEdwaid 
did pot wait for the papal decisiop - as soon as he was freed from 

(i) Fqrduq, xi. 20. 126—136. Knjgkt. 2616 a«nt of his kinfd^m bdMMd to him, and to no 

»oSSS9. W«l.73. other; in that nq»«ct l^ilMid nosoperiorrantf 

(2) Anderson, Diplom. Scot. Tab. xIit. tkat he would nerer sabmit to any noan who 

(t) BoqUfce Ofdered a trftce of his ovn aatho- iWold fwetend to hitpifofe i* the ^iril ^dninis- 

rity, and tntccNiuimnicated wj prince who might tration. ihres. des Ch^rt. 16- 

reAueit.rhiiip, when he accet>ted the trace, oh- (4) Syni. ii. 668.682. 615.707. 731. I&i- 

MTTed to the legates, that the temporal goTem^ T91. 79&. 809. 812- 817- 819. 
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all danger on the part of tlie French monarch, be sent orders to 
Warenne, who lay with a powerful army at Berwick, to wait his 
arrival, eluded, under different prete3its, the demands of Philip, Mar. 14. 
that Scotland should be included in the treaty, landed at Sandwich, 
met his parliament at York, and repaired to Roxburgh, where he M«y 2s> 
found himself at the head of eight thousand horse, and eighty thoii- June 25 
sand foot, principally Irish and Welsh. From Roxburgh he pene- 
trated to the Forth : no enemy appeared to dispute his progress ^ 
but the want of provisions, and the ravages of disease, compelled 
him to make a retrograde movement ; and he had almost r^hed 
Edinburgh, when a few ships laden with supplies anchored in the 
Frith. At X^mpleliston he refreshed his army, and received infor- 
mation that Wallace with his Scots lay in the forest of Falkirk, 
watching an opportunity to harass his retreat. The English were 
immediately in motion, and retraced their steps to the moor of Lin* 
lithgow, where they passed the night on the bare heath, and the 
next morning discovered the enemy in battle array behind a mo- 
rass (1). Wallace had formed his pikemen, the flower of his army, Jaiy 23. 
\nU^ four circular bodies, connected with each other by a line of 
archers from the forest of Selkirk. Before them he had planted a 
defence of palisades, behind them, probably to prevent their retreat, 
he had stationed the Scottish cavalry : and having thus imposed on 
the most relaetafnt the necessity of fighting, triumphantly ex- 
claimed, ^^ I half brocht yon to the king, hop gif ye can (2).'' The 
first division of the English, commanded by the earl mareschal, 
firoai its ignorance of the ground, was entangled in the morasa : 
Ihesecond, led by thebtshop of Durham, wheeled round the swamp, 
and came in sight of the cavalry, wh^n the prelate ordered his men 
to wait the arrival of the -other bodies. '^ To thy mass, Irf^bop,'' 
exclaimed a knight, and rushed on the enemy. They fled at the 
firit chaise : the bowmen were trampled under foot : but the four 
bodies of pikemen opposed on all sides an impenetrable ft*ont to 
their assailants. Their resistance, however, only delayed their fate. 
Edward advanced his archers and military engines : an opening 
was soon made in each circle ^ and the cavalry rushing through 
the chasm, completed their destruction. From twenty to forty thou- 
sand Scots are said to have perished. Wallace himself escaped. But 
his sun had now set for ever ; he hastened to resign his office of 
guardian, and spent the rest of his life a wanderer in the forests, 
from which he had formerly issued for the cbasUsemenl of the Eng- 
lish, and the liberation of his country (3). 
The poverty of Scotland was its protection. After his victory sept. 15. 

(1) HamiAgfiird, KSl and WaUiofluiiB. T&t in- (305)» ( and WMtnunstet agne* with him) has, • 
ft^m OS that before the hattle the king had two " to the reoge ( ring ) are ye broeht, hop bow, i f 
rifaeluoken hyahickfnMaihiahorMtXRjghtoo, yewiU." 

that he cipuried his hone with «nch violeoce as (3) Fordun, xi. %i. Hemiug. S0— 165. Wal. 
to break two of the horse's ribs ! 3527- 7$. 

(2) So it is ill Walsinghain, 75< Bui Langtoft 
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Edward traversed it in differeol directioDS ; but tbe impossibiUty of 
pix)curing proirisioDS for his army compelled him to return to Eng- 
land : and the only advantage which he derived from (he cam- 
paign, was the opportunity it had offered him of relieving and 
A»- provisioning the castles in Lothian. All Scotland north of the two 
fqths, together with Galloway, was independent; and William 
Lamherton, bishop of St. Andrew^s, Robert Bruce, eaii of Garrick, 
and John Gomyn (he younger, were appointed a council of regency 
(6 govern in the name of Baliol, who was still acknowledged as 
lawful king. They undertook the siege of Stirling ; nor was Edward 
at leisure to succour (bat important fortress. His parliament had 
approved* the papal award ; and as (he envoys of the three powers 
were to meet at Montreuil, he was advised to remain in the south, 

Jane 10. that hc DUghtbe near (be place of negotiation. The summer moiitbs 
passed away : his marriage with Margaret, the French princess, 

Sept. 13. detained him several weeks (1); and when he joined the army at 

Berwick, he was compelled to yield to the remonstrances of bis 

barons, who refused (o expose themselves to the dangers of a winter 

Not. campaign. He bad already rejected the proposal of a truce, and (hus 

lost by his obstinacy the strong castle of Stirling (2). 

Under the short government of Wallace the Scots had solicited 
A.]>. tbe protection of tbe pontiff; wiio , in a letter to Edward, after des- 

jJi^o. <>>'>^i»8 ^be attention which the holy see had always paid to bis in- 
(erests, earnestly exhorted him to live at peace wilh his neigh- 
bours, and to lislen no longer to ttie suggestions of bis ambiiion (3). 
To a request conveyed in sucli general terms it was easy to return 
an evasive answer ; but the new regents despatt^d envoys to Rom6 
who more powerfully interested Boniface in their favour. Tbey 
referred their quarrel witb the king of- England (o bis decisloot 
because he was (he only judge whose ^urisdictiod extended over 
both kingdoims : they reminded him that by remaining indififoreot, 
he would suffer Edward to annex to his own throne a realm^ whieh 
of right belonged to the see of Rome (4) : and they exhibited to him 

(I) They were inanried at Canterlrary oi» the declare tl^t it was ohgeeled to Sdwar^ ^Am hi 

12th of September. The queen's dower was a first advanced his claim to tbe superiority. ^ licet 

yearly rent of 1S,000 pounds Toomok f about Romana eoclesia tune pro fterte insius ngoifm- 

3750/. sterling ). As the young prince was only set nominata domina regni ejusdem coram ipco^ 

thirteen, and Isabella only seren years of age» sicut erat, ipse tamen rax allegationem hngot- 

their marriase was contracted in priviite by modi non admisit. Ford^ xi. 53.) Certain it is 

proxy. Her dower amounted to 13,000 pounds that Nicholas IV., when Edward desired him in 

Tourtiois (3850/. sterling). Rym. iu H9. Wab. iSftO to conlinn the claim of the English crown* 

77- 'West. 432. replied that he oonld not do it, because it woold 

(i) Rym. ii. 841. 847. 859. Knyght. 2528. be to deprive the Roman see of a sapcriority 

(3) Ibid. 827. which belonged to it..Se non ^osse in regno Sco* 

(4; This pretension, that Scotland belonged to tix sedi Apostolica; obnoxio ecclesia; Romans 

the see of Rome, is attributed by our historians derogare, einsqpe Sdadarioe r^ Anglo sa]]iDit> 

to the ambition of Boniface. He is said to have tere. Spond. ad ann. 1290 ex regist. Vatic ep. 

forged a false title to attribute thei superiority to 102. The origin of this pretension I cannot dis- 

himself. But it is certainly more ancient thttn cover : but I suspect that it was first advanced 

Boniface. Net only was it strenuously maintained by the Sctttn during their long controTersy witb 

by the Scottish agents at Rome ( Regnnm Scotia: the archbishop of York respecting the inde- 

prsecipuum et pecnliare allodium ecclesiae Ro- pendence of their church, which terminated in a 

roans — in temporalibus immediate subditnm ec- decision, that the Scottish prelates were imune^ 

clesia; Romana;. Fordun, xi. 51. 54. 56, 57) : but diately subject to no one but the pope, 
the regents in their instructions to their envoy 
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a long series of proolii tbat the kings of Ekigland had not, nor ought 
'<o have, any saperiority over the kings of Scotland. These repre- a- »• 
sentations induced the pontiff to interfere ; and a letter was written j!^27. 
to Edward almost in the very words of the Scottish memorial. Bo- 
niface began by asserting, what he pretended the king must know, 
that Scotland had belonged from ancient tiroes, and did still belong, 
in full right to the Roman see. Me then proved that it was not a 
fief of the English crown, from the following instances : 1. When 
Henry III. in his war with the earl of Leicester received assistance 
frr^m the king of'Scotland, he acknowledged by his letters patent 
that it was as a favour, and not as a feudal service : 2. When 
Alexander III. did homage to Edward for Tynedale and Penrilh, he 
prttested that he did not do it, nor did he owe it, for the crown of 
Seotlafid : 3. At the death of that prince, neither the wardship of his 
daoghter Margaret, nor the custody of the kingdom was claimed by 
Edward t and, 4. In the treaty of marriage between the prince of 
England and Margaret it was declared, that the kingdom of Scot* 
land should remain for ever free and independent, and in the case 
of her death be restored in that state to the next heir. Hence the 
pontiff expressed his hope Ihat Ihe king, desisting from an unjust 
aggression, would set at liberty ihe bishops, clergy, and natives of 
Scotland, whom he held in captivity : and, if he thought he had any 
right to the whde or part of that kingdom, would pun^e his claim 
to it within the six months fdlowing before the holy see. He con- 
cluded in a strain of authority, by revoking and reserving to his 
own decision every process or controversy, which might be then 
pending between the king of England and the king or people of 
Scotland (1). This extraordinary document was enclosed in a letter 
to Winchefeea, archbishop of Canterbury, ordering him, under the 
penalty of suspension, to present it to Edward. By some unao^ 
countable delay twelve months elapsed before it was delivered to the 
primate, who immediately repaired to Carlisle. But the king had 
already reached Kircudbright ; and Ihe intermediate country was in 
the possession of the Scots. For six weeks the archbishop lingered 
on the borders, afraid to proceed, yet distressed through want of 
provisions : at length he heard that, the army was on its return, and 
crossing the sands, found Edward encamped in the neighbourhood 
of Caeriaverock. He delivered the letter, which was publicly read ^ „^ 
in Latin and French to all the barons in the king's presence. It ^J^^ 
came at a most critical moment. The peace with France was not 
yet concluded ; and Gascony was still sequestered in the hands of 
the ponliir. Unwilling to offend one, whose friendship was so ne- 
cessary to him, he took time to deliberate, and then replied, that in 
a matter which concerned the right of his crown it was his duty to 

■ (I) Ryin. ii. 844—846 
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consult his other counsellors : tiiat in a short (line he would as- 
semble his parliament, and with its adtice would return a satire*- 
lory answer to the pontiff. The archMsbop returned : he was fol* 
lowed by Edward ; and at the request of the king of France an 
armistice was granted to the Scots (1). 

.s«>i>i.!27. To answer the letter of Boniftice a parliament was summoned to 
meet at Lincoln. The universities were ordered to depute four or 
five ciyiNans ; the monasteries to furnish every document in their 
possession, which could bear upon the question. After some debate 
a reply was framed, which was signed and sealed by one hondrM 
and four earls and barons, in the name of the commonalty of Eng- 
land; and which deserves to be transcribed, as it shows how 
accurately our ancestors could distinguish between the spiriMnl 
A.v. and temporal authority of the pontiff. After expressing their 

Feb.^12. aatonishment at the tenor of the papal rescript, and asserting that 
Scotland never belonged in temporals to the see of Rome, they thus 
notice the authority which the pope had arrogated to himself, of 
deciding the controversy by judicial process : — ^^vBy a custom, at 
^^ all times inviolably observed, a privilege arising ftrom the pre- 
^< eminence of the regal dignity, the kings of England have never 
^^ pleaded, or been bound to plead, respecting their rights in tlie 
^* kingdom Qf Scotland, or any other their temporal rights, before 
, ^^ a«y Judge ecelesiasllcal or secular. It is, therelbre, and by tbe 
^^ grace of God shall always be, our common and mianinious 
^^ resolve, that with respect to ihe rights of his kingdom of Scotlaod 
^< or other his temporal rights, our aforesaid lord the king sbatt 
^* not plead before you, nor submit in any manner to your Judg- 
^^ ment, nor suffer his right to be brought into question by any 
^* inquiry, nor send agents or procurators for that purpose to year 
^^ court. For such proceedings would be to the roanllhst disherison 
*^ of the rights of the crown of England and the royal dignity, M 
^^ evident subversion of the stale of the kingdom, and the prejudice 
^^ of the liberties, customs, and laws, which we have inherited 
*^ flWmi our flithers, to the observance and deDenoe of which we aro 
^^ bound by our oaths, and which we will maintain to the best of 
^^ our power, and by t^[e^»sistance of God wilt deftod with all oar 
<^ might. Neither do we, nor will we, permit, as we neither can 
<^ nor ought, our aforesaid lord the king to do, or attempt to do, 
*^ even if he wished It, any of the things afoiesaid, things which 
** were never heard of or claimed beHore, and which are so pre- 
^' judicial to this realm {%y 

(i) West. 4SS. 4S7— 439. Utrd Hailes says, weelu, and reached the king Aug. 26> Of coarse 

th«i Ryaiev hM dated the hall effroiMeasly in he most haT« receiTed the hnll h&fon the STth of 

1390 (Annals. 967). Bat it hears the same date, Jane i and, as that is the day of the monib on 

anno qninto, in Hemlngfbrd, Westminster, and which it was dated, it mast have heen wrjtteii 

Fordan. From the archhishop's reply to the the year before. 

pope, it appears that he was twenty days on his (3) Rym. ii. 878 — 875< New Rym. 923- I- 6- 
joamey to Carlisle, remained on the borders six 
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Though Edwaii rcAisH to acknowledge the pope as a judge, May 7. 
ke una wiUing lo eipiain his right to him as a friend. A long letter 
was wriiien, and the superiority of his pradecessorB was aeeurateiy 
tivced baek to the reinole age of Helt and SanNiel. It was then that 
Brute (he Trepan, having cleared the island of Jhe giants its in* 
digeoous inhabitants, divided it between his three sons Loorine, 
Alhanact, and Camber, but on the condition that the younger should 
hold (heir portions in fee of (he eldest brother. Locrine the eldest 
estaUished himself at Triaovant, since called London, add the INH* 
eHHo^oe which he enjoyed was ^^aimed and exercised by all his 
sueoessors, particularly the renowned monarcbs, Dunwail, Beline, 
and Arthur. From the flctiofts of romance he passed at length to 
real history, enumerated every instance, which he c6uld collect, of 
homage done by the kings of Scotland to the Saxon and Norman 
princes ; and contended, in a tone of triumph, that these formed a 
Bi^sfiMtopy justification of his conduct, a complete refutation of the 
fhlse suggestions of his opponents (1). The answers of the king July 
and the parliament were ctelivered by the pope to Baldred Basset 
the Scottish envoy, and by him transmitted to (he council of re- 
gency. The instructions which he received in return, and the 
memorial which he ^esenled to Boniface, are still ex^int. He op- 
poses fiction to fiction, and history to history. The Scots, he says, 
eare not for Brute or his Institutions. They ere sprung from Scots, 
the daughter of Pharaoh, who landed in Ireland, ^nd whose descend* 
ants wrested by force of arms the northern half of Britain f^om the 
pvopeny of Brute. To the Britons, therefore, they owe no subjec- 
tion. Nor is it of any consequence. If some of the Saxon princes 
oecasionally penetrated into Scotland. Edward cannot claim Apom 
the Saxons. He is descended from the Normans, and no king of 
Scotland ever did homage to the Norman kings, with the exception 
of William the Lion, for any thing but lands situated in Engtond, 
as is evident froi9 the instances which were inserted before in the 
papal letter, and from the refusal of Innocent lY. to grant to 
Henry III. the tenths of Scotland, or to allow his interference in 
the coronation of the king of Soots. In oppoisition to the answer of 
the parliament, he observes that, If EdwancI declines the judgment 
of the pontiff, it is because he is conscious of the weakness of his 
claim : but that he is not to be witness and judge in the same 
cause : that the two realms are equal and independent : and that in 
idl oontroversies between them they must have« recourse to a higher 
tribunal, that is, to the church of Rome. He adds, that notwith- 
standing the contrary assertion of the English, it is notorious that 
Scotland is the property, the peculiar allodium of the holy see : 
that ito inhaUtanto from the time of their conversion have always 

I (1) ByiA. ii. S83~8S|. 
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acknowledged the diroet dominion of their conntry in lemporals as 
well as spirituals, to be nested in the Roman church : and that this 
superiority was confirmed to it by Gonstantine the Great, when he 
made to the chair of St. Peter a donation of all the isles in the 
western ocean : on which account he trusts that the pope will 
extend his powerful protection to his fhithful and devoted fasrals 
the natives of Scotland (1). 

But the time was gone by when Boniface, if he had' possessed the 
will, could have dared to fighi the battles, of these vassals. A long 
succession of petty and mutual U^juries had embittered the minds oi 
the pontiff and the king of Fftince : till their dissension gradually 
ripened into open hostility. Boniface excommunicated his op- 
ponent, and threatened t6 pronounce the sentence of depositioD : 
and Philip appealed to a future council, accused the pontiflE of 
heresy, and by the activity of his partisans, actually detained him a 
captive for the space of three days. . During the progress of this 
quarrel each was anxious to obtain and preserve the friendship of 
Edward. The pope no longer maintained the cause of the Scots : 
Philip, whose promises had induced them to defy the king of Eag^ 
land, was satisfied with obtaining for them a few short and useton 
suspensions of arms. Edward improved the opportunity to urge the 
^ »• conclusion of peace between England and France. He recovered 
■iy 30. Guieone ^ the eari of Lincoln swore fealty for it in his name ; the 
prince of Wales was contracted in marriage lo Isabella the daughter 
of Philip ; and |i treaty of commerce sealed the amity between the 
Jane ii. two nailous. The Scottish envoys expressed their surprise that ao 
stipulation bad been introduced in favour of Scotland : but their 
complaints were silenced by the promise that, in the approaching 
interview between the kings, Philip himself would undertake tbeir 
cause,^ and elicit from the generosity of their enemy more adfaa- 
tageous conditions than he could have detained from ambassadors 
bound by written instructions. It is useless to say that the promise 
was not fulfilled (2). 

Before spring an English army under John de Segrave had re* 
ceived orders to march from Berwick to Edinburgh* In a country 
which had long been kept in subjection by English garrisons, thai 
general had no expectation of meeting an enemy ; and the first 
division of his army was surprised near Roslin by a superior fotee 
under John Gomyn and Simon Eraser. Had Segrave Ihllen back on 
the rest of his troops, he might have evaded the danger : but he 
scorned to flee, and rushing on the enemy, was wounded, and made 
prisoner, with twenty other knights. The Scots pursuing their 
success, fiell on the second division, which only escaped destrao- 
iion by the arrival of the third. The batUe was now renewed, and 

(I) Fordun, xi. 46—63. (2) Rym. ii. 923. 929. New Rym. 955- 
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the Englisb, having recoyered the person of their general, re- 
tired (1). The victory was of coarse claimed by the Scots : its im- 
portance was magnified by national partiality \ and a faUaeions 
gleam of hope enlivened the cause of ft'eedom. But Edward soon May 30. 
passed the borders at the head of an army, with which it would have 
beeo folly for the Scottish patriots to contend (2). They cherished, 
however, a hope that its progress might be arrested on the banks of 
the Forth, and encamped on the spot, which had been consecrated in 
their eyes by the first victory of Wallace. But the king marched past 
(the bridge which had proved so fatal to Cressingham, and crossed 
•by a ford at (he distance of a few miles. As soon as he appeared on 
the left bank, the host of his opponents disappeared; every town 
was filled with loyal inhabitants anxious to greet the arrival of their 
sovereign ; and the small castle of Brechin was the first place, the 
gates of which he found shut against him. On the twentieth day of Aug. ». 
•the siege, Mau]4 the governor was slain by a stone from one of the 
engines ; and the gsfrrison solicited the cleniency of the conqueror. 
Edward recommenced his progress: he advanced through Aberdeen Aug 14. 
and Banff into Caithness, and on his return fixed his residence for 
the winter in the great abbey of Duofermlin (3). To this place the not. 6. 
Scots hastened to make their peace : and after some consultation a 
very comprehensive treaty was concluded between him and Comyn, a.d. 
the Scottish guardian. It was agreed that all prisoners and hostages vS», 0. 
on both sides should be restored : that Comyn and his adherents 
Aould have their lives, limbs, liberty and estates, subject however 
to certain fines, to be determined in the next parliament : that for 
the tranquillity of the realm Fraser and Boys should, unless they 
obtained a pardon, banish themselves during three years to some 
foreign country, but not to France; thebisltop of Glasgow, James 
lord Stewart, and John Soulis, should reside for two years south of 
the river Trent ; Graham and Lindsay should retire into England 
for six months, and Wallace, if he pleased, should submit to the will 
and favour of his sovereign lord the king. The rest accepted these 
conditions : Wallace preferred the life of an outlaw, his original 
profession *, and endeavoured to elude the vigilance of his enemies 
among his native forests and* mountains (4). 

The only place which still bade defiance to Edward was the 
strong castle of Stirling. Last year he had wisely neglected it, that 
he might have leisure to reduce the rest of the kingdom : now he 
required the governor, sir William Oiiphant, to surrender it 

(1) Heming. 197. Wals. ST. Ford. xii. 3. Besides the charch and conreat, it contained 

(2) Out of bis special grace the king allowed many large buildings for the accommodation of 
such of hia military tenants, as were clergymen, the Scottish parliament. During the war these 
widows, or infirm, to remain at home, on the had frequently offered an asylum to the maraud- 
payment of a fine of 20/- for erery knight's fee. ing parties of the patriots, and were now dcs- 
Rym. ii. 933- IroyMl by the English. The habitations of the 

(3) West. .440- Ford. xii. 3 Dnnfermlin was monks were spared^ West ibid. 

a place of considerable strength and importance. (4) Ryl. Plar. Par. 369. Rot. Pari. i. 313, 313. 
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iosUmtly into his hands. That offloer requested permission to 
eonsalt sir John Soalis^ formerly regent of SeotHod^ nroni whom 
M«7 he had received it in charge^ Edward SiMimed the proposal; a 
eouocil of English and Scottish barons was assembled^ and a 
sentence of oatlawry was published against the gorertior and his 
garrison. Bat it required no ordinary exertions to reduce a 
fortress, raised on a lofly rook, and defended by men of approved 
valour. The royal engines 6ouid make no impression on the 
outward defences : if the hidvUalions within the walls were beaten 
down by the weight and multitude of the stones thrown opon 
A. >. them (1)5 the garrison found shelter in caverns hewn out of tbs 
'^^' rock : and for ninety days Ollphant foiled every attempt of the 
enemy, and, which was*more difficult, resisted every soKcitaflon of 
his friends. During the siege the courage or temerity of Edward 
exposed him to the most imminent danger. He received an an^ 
in his vest ; his charger Was struck down with a slone ; but to the 
fk'iendly expostulations of his knights he replidS, tliat be fought in 
a Just war, and his life was under the protection of heairen. At M 
the courage or means of the garrison were exhausted : for three 
days they itetained from measures of hostility ; and frequent coo* 
ferences were held at the foot of the walls between (Hiphaol and 
some English barons. The next morning the gales opened ; aad the 
governor and twenty*five of his companions were seen moving io 
slow procession down tiie hill, barefoot, in their shirts, with their 
Jai734. hair disheveiled, and halters round their necks. When Edward met 
them, they fell oit their knees, and with uplifted hands impk^ed bis 
favour^ ^^ I have no fovoor for you," he replied ^ ^' you must sor- 
'^ render at pleasore.'^ They assented. '' Then/' said he, '' iflr 
^' pleasure is, that you be hanged as traitors. Accept of this or re- 
" turn to the castle." *' Sir," answered Ollphant, *' We acknow- 
'< ledge our guilt: our lives are at your disposal." *^ And what 
'^ say you?" rejoined the king, addressing the others. '' We are 
^^ all guilty," they exclaimed : '' we all throw ourselves on yoor 
^^ mercy." The king turned aside to wipe the tears from hiseye», 
and ordered them to be conducted as prisoners, but not in obaioft, 
into England (2). 

The surrender of Stirling competed the reduction of Scotland. 
The king disbanded his army ; ordered the courts of exche(iuer and 
king's bench, which had continued during seven years at York, to 
resume their former station at Westminster^ and applied to the re- 
formation of the abuses which had crept into the government of his 
native dominions. The only man whose patriotism and enmity 
could have, given him a moment's uneasiness was Wallace; and 
Wallace, whilst Edward was still in Scotland, had been brought a 

(1) The stone* thrown into the town wei^rhed W Wert. 44S~450. Rrm. ii. 950. 9^2. H»- 
from 9 to 3 cwt. Reining. 905. in$. i. 905, 906. 
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eaptife to Londoo. Hb retreat^ so bis contemporaries believed, bad 
been beb^yedby one of bis fMlowers, whose brother be had killed* 
He was sorprised in bia bed by sir Jobn Monteith, tbe governor of 
Donbarton ; was placed at the bar in Westounsler-faall with a crown 
of laurel on bis bead \ and was arraigned for the crimes of treason^ 
mardM", and robbery. The otber charges be admitted : to thai ol 
treason he pleaded not guilty, because be had never sworn fealty to 
Ibe king of England. He was condemned, and wtiereA the usual 
pnnishroent of traitors (1). Ang. 23. 

It may porhaps offend the national partiality (tf some among my 
readers, but I greatly suspect that Wallaoe owea his celebrity as 
much to his execution as (0 his eiploits. Of all the Scottish chief- ' 
tains, who had hitherto deserved and experienced the enmity of 
Edward, he alone perished on the gallows : and on thia account bis 
fate called forth and monopolised the sympathy of bis country- 
men (2). They revered him as the proto-martyr of their indepen-* 
dence*: his blood animated them to vengeance : the huts and glens, 
the forests and mountains, which lie had frequented, became con- 
secrated in their eyes : and as the remembrance of his real expioita 
gradually faded, the aid of fiction was emfJoyed to embellish and 
eternise the character of the hero. If we may believe the Scottista 
writers, who lived'a century or two after bis death, he was gigantic 
in stature, powerful of limb» and patient of fatigue beyond hia con* 
temporaries. He knew no passion but the love of his country. His 
soul was superior to bribery or insult : and at the call of liberty be 
was as ready to serve in the ranks as to assume the command 
of the army. His courage possessed a talismanic power, which led 
his followers to attempt and execule the most haxardous enterprises ; 
and which on Slalnmoor compelled the king and a^my of England 
to flee from his presence, even before they entered upon action. 
Under so brave and accomplished a leader Scotland might have 
been saved : she was lost through the jealousy of her nobles, who 
chose to crouch in chains to a foreign despot, rather than owe their 
deliverance to a man of infe.rior family. Of all this a part may per- 
haps be (roe ; but it is derived from no credible authority : much 
must be false, because it is contradicted by real history. The only 
great battles in which Wallace is known to have fought, are those 

^1) Per nobifiores Kgni Anglui West. 451. him and Vis aaUtoritr ; had accepted his offers; 

Tnv. 840. Stow, 209. had swora feahy to him ; had, some at least, rc- 

(2i The caase of Wallace mast not be con* ceired fiironrs hmm him ; and then had broken 

founded witfi that of the Scotsmen, who were their oaths and engagements, and taken up arms 

executed in t806. He was the only man who snf- against him. However ^triotic may hare been 

fered death on acoonnt of the first war of inde> their motives, thtjr were most certainly, accord' 

pendence. They snfFered at a later period on ingtothe jurisprudence of the age, traitors. They 

aocoant of their subsequent rebellion. Wallace knew the fate to which they were doomed by 

never acknowledged the claim or authority of the law, and staked their lives on die result. Tlie 

Englidi king; never accepted his offer; never king after the murder of Comyn, and theinsnr- 

swore fealty to him; and therefore, as he pleaded rection vshich followed, could not be expected to 

in Westminster-hall, could not be considered a treat such enemies with that lenity which they 

traitor. They on the contrary had acknowledged had experienced before. 
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of Stirling and Falkirk. In the first he was victorioiis : but he roust 
share the glory of the action witti sir Andrew Moray, who was 
certainly his equal in command, perhaps his superior (1) In the 
second he was defeated : and the defeat was the most disastrous that 
Scotland ever experienced. In the history of the next five years his 
name is scarcely mentioned : but when the rest of his countrymen 
made their peace with Edward his interests were not forgotten. ^^ It 
^* was granted Ihat he also might put himself on the pleasure and 
^* grace of the king, if he thought proper (2)." Had he done so, he 
would probably have fared as well as his associates : but he rejected 
the proffered boon : instead of putting himself on the royal pleasure, 
he made proposals which were deemed both extravagant and of- 
fensive ; and it is to this part of his conduct, whether it proceeded 
from patriotism or obstinacy, that we are to attribute his subsequent 
flite. He had been summoned to a parliament of both nations held 
at St. Andrews'; and, as he neglected to appear, sentence of 
outlawry according to the Scottish law was pronounced against 
him, with Andrew Fraser, and the garrison of Stirling (3). Edward 
was not, however, as he has been represented, a blood-thirsty 
tyrant (4). He still accepted the submission of Fraser; he contented 
himself with the captivity of Oliphant and his companions, though 
they had uselessly involved him in so much danger, and entailed on 
him so much expense. If the fate of .Wallace was different from 
that of the others, it proves that there was something peculiar in 
his case, which rendered him less deserving of mercy. 

Mar. S0. To scttle thc government of his late acquisition, Edward con- 
descended to ask and follow the advice of three Scotsmen, Robert, 
Bruce, the successor of Bruce, the competitor for the crown, and 
Wisheart, bishop of Glasgow, and John Moubray, both of whom 
had distinguished themselves by their previous attachment to the 

May 28. causc of Independence. At their suggestion he summoned a 
Scottish parliament at Perth, in which ten commissioners were 

(t) Fordon telU us that sir Andrew Moray fell conTeneraat, conoordi seateatia proaontiarant 

in the action f Ford. xi. 29). If so, he was sac- exlegatas. Triretf 3S8. 

ceeded immediatdy in the command by a son (4) The only cruelties with which he is charged 

of the same name. For in the'two letters of pro- are the massacre at Berwick, and his treatmeat 

taction granted on the 7th of Noy. to ihe con- of the prisoners made at Dunbar. But it slioald 

Tent of Hexham, Andrew Moray is joined with be lemembered that Berwick was tak<m by as- 

Wallace, and in both his name occurs the first, sank ; and that the revenge of the conqneroTB 

Andreas de Moravia et Willelmus Wallensis du- had been probably excited by previous provoca- 

oes exercitns Scotix. Heming. 13S. Knyght. tion, perhaps by the horrid barbarities perpc- 

2S21 . trated a few days before by the Scots in Cumber* 

(2) Et quant )i monsieur Guilliam de Galeys est land (Heming. 87> Rym. ii. 887); perhaps by the 
accorde, qu'il se mette en la volunte , et en la conduct of the citizens of Berwick themselves, 
grioe nostre seigneur le Roy, si lui semble que who though their town had been given up to 
bon soit. Ryley, 870. Lord Hailes thinks it Edward some months before (Rym. ii. 692), had, 
doubtfkil, whether the words, si iui semble, refer we know not how, been freed from the English 
to Wallace or the king. But they evidently refer garrison, and taken up arms against the king. — 
to Wallace, in the same manner as si lour semble With respect to the prisoners at Dunbar, the story 
que bon soit, refers to the bishop of Glasgow, the rests on the doubtful authority of Forduo, xi. 
Stewart, etc., in the offer made to those leaders. 24, whose ambiguous language has been im- 
Rot. Par. i. 213. proved by the prejudices of ialcr writers. See 

(3) Quorum petente rege judicium secundum lord Uailcs, i. 348. 
juris processum et leges Scoiicauas, omues qui 
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GhoMO to^confer with Ihe kiag* id person at London (1). To them 
were joined ten Englishmen with several of thejadges, and all took 
an oath to give the best advice in their power, without suffering 
themselves Co be swayed by any consideration of friendship^ enmity, 
w inlerest. The result of Iheir deliberations, was : Ihat John de scpt. 33. 
Bretagae, Edward's nephew, should be appointed guardian of the 
realm, with the aid of ihe present chamberlain and chancellor, 
both Englishmen : that for the better administration of justice Scot- 
land should be divided into four districts, Lothian, Galloway, the 
country between the Forth and the mouotains, and the Higti^nds, 
U> each of whidh two Justiciaries, the one a native, the other an 
EngliihmaQ were assigned : that certain persons then named should 
be sheriffs and eseheators In the different counties, removeable for 
others at the will of the guardian and chamberlain, excepting in 
shires in which these offices were held by inheritance : that the 
castles of Roxburgh and Jedburgh, should be put into the hands of 
the guardian : that the present governors should remain in those of 
Edinburgh, Linlithgow, Stirling, and Bunbarton •, and that Bruce 
should intrust the castle of Kildrummy to a person for whose 
fidelity he should be responsible. With respect to the laws, it was 
determined, that the custom of the Scots and Brels should be 
forthwith, abolished (2) : that the statutes of David king of Scots, 
with the additions and antendmenls of other kings, should be read 
in an assembly of the good people of Scotland : and that such laws 
aqd customs as* were plainly against the laws of God and reason 
should be amended immediately : but that, if any points of diffi- 
culty arose, deputies should be chosen to consult the king, and 
empowered to assent in the name of the commonalty to his de- 
cision (3). This settlement ^as followed by an act of conditional q^ ^^ 
indemnity. All who had engaged in the rebellion and afterwards 
submitted, were secured as to life, and limb, and freed from impri- 
sonment and disherison, on iD^ndition that they paid the fpUowing 
fines : the clergy one year's rent of their estates: those who 
submitted before Comyn, two years' : Gomyn, Gordon, and the 
bishop of Glasgow, ,three years' : William de Baliol, Simon Eraser, 
and John Wisheart, four years' : and Ingelram de iJmfraville, five 
years' rent. For this purpose they were to be put in immediate 
possession of their lands ^ a moiety of the rent of which was to be 
allotted to them for their support; the other moiety to be paid to 
the king till the fines were discharged. At the same time the order 

(1) Ryley, 243* The deputies werd ehosen nsez. Ryley, 506' This was, probably, some old 
from each order, two bishops, two abbots, two and national custom, which, like the tanistry of 
earb, two barons, and two commoners, one from the Irish, was incompatible with the principles 
the soath, the other from the north of the Forth . of the feudal jurisprudence. By the fisets I under- 
See also Id. 503. Their wages were to be paid to stand the men of GaUoway, the descendants of 
them by the conmionalty of the realm. Pari, the Picts, the ancient inhabitants of Britain. 
Writs, 1. 155, 156. (8) Ryley, 503—507. Rot. Pari. i. 267. 269. 

(2) Ordenee est, que Tosage de Scot et de Bret Pari. Writs, i . 16t— 3> 
desorendroit soit defendu, si que roes ne soil 

n. 13 
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of temporary benlshinent against Gomyn, Gratiam, and the biabop 
or Glasgow was recalled (tO. ir it be considered that these meo bad 
given repeated proofs of their hostility to Edward, that they had 
sworn fealty to him and renounced it, had renewied ibeir oaths and 
broken them again, we shall discover more reason to applaud his 
moderation, than to accuse his severity. The world has seen oiany 
conquerors; but it will be difficult to find one, who with such 
provocation has displayed an equal degree of lenity. 

Wfr have hitherto observed the conduct of Edward in his rela- 
tions with foreign powers ; have seen him wrest the province of 
Guienne from the grasp of the king of France, and extend his own 
authority over the kingdom of Scotland and the principality of 
Wales. It is now time to attend to the manner in which he 
governed his patrimonial dominions, to notice the improvements 
which tie introduced, the new laws which he estaUished, and the 
expedients by which he was Enabled to defray the expenses of liis 
numerous campaigns. 

I. For many of the improvements in the English constitution we 
are indebted more ta views of personal interest than of enlightened 
policy. In the infancy of the feudal institutions the warrior was 
every thing, the merchant or tradesman nothing. But the latter, 
in the progress of civilization, gradually acquired property : pro- 
perty gave consideration ; and during the civil wars of the last 
reign, both palrties had found the assistance of the principal towns 
and cities as valuable as ttiat of the most powerful barons. The 
eart of Leicester, as we have seen, had ventured to call their re- 
presentatives to parliament ; and his example was foMowed by the 

A. o. council on the death of Menry III. Besides the lords spiritual and 
AV\\. teaH>offt^ ^^^^ knights were isummooed from each county, imd four 
citicens Cirom each city, to appear at Westminster, and swear liealty 
in the presence of the royal commissioners to the new king, who 
had not yet returned from the holy land (2). Edward allowed ten 
years to pass before he had recourse to their services : but in 1283, 
during his war in Wales, he compelled leyery man, possessing 

I D. twenty pounds a year in land, to 'join ibe army, or furnish a 

'^^' substitute; and in order to procure an aid ttom men of smaller 

property, summoned a parliament of only two estates, the dergy 

« and eommons. The former were to assemble in the usual manner, 

the latter io consist of four knights llr<im each shire, and two re- 

Jan 20. preaentatives from every city, borough, and msi^ket town. For tlieir 
greater convenience they were divided into three bodies : the clergy 
and commons of the counties south of the Trent assembled at 

(t) Rym. 068-^970. Rot. Pari. i. SHI. The |«ood plearam of tbe king, and granted that 

money arising from these fines was to be spent thenceforth Edward might dispose td him, his 

in Scotland, for the benefit of the kingdom. The body and property according to his pleasnrf . 

Stewart, on the 3d of NoTember, tame into each This deckration was enrolled at his request. Ah- 

of the courts of law at Westminster, acknow« br«T. Plaeit. p. 208- Rot. Si. 
Isdged his treason, sabmitted entirely to the (2) Wareriey, 22T- 
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Nortttamplon; tboie of tbe DortherD counties at York, with the 

ej[eeptioD of the cler^j and commons of the bishoprid of Durheln, 

who met io that city, probably in virtue of some privilege belongiDg 

to it as a coupty palatine. All three were opened by commiasioMrs 

fren Ihe king, who remained in Wales : nordid any incontenienoe 

arise from the distribution of the whole parliament into separate 

bodies, sitting io different places, as each had no other business to 

transact than to grant an aid from those whom it represented (1). 

About eight months later, at the conclusion of the war, the king 

sttonnoned another parliament : but the number of cities ahd 

boroughs that returned members was confined to twenty, and the 

writs were no longer directed to the shenA of the county, but to 

the mayors, bailiffs, and good men of the same cMes andborooghs. 

In this parliament a diflferent separation took place. The lonli^ sat sept. so. 

at Shrewsbury, and were employed in the trial and Judgment of 

Davkl prince of Wales ; the clergy and commons assembled at 

Aetoa Burnel, and made the celebraled statute for the recovery of 

debts. From that period Edward appears to have reverted Io the 

ancient custom of raising money by tallages ; and eleven years 

elapsed before t|ie representatives of the cities and boroughs were 

again summoned to parliament : but in 1295 writs were directed to 

the towns and cities, and telums were made firom one hundred and 

ten places. The king, however, had reason to be gratified vrith the 

eiperiment ; if the barons and knights of the shire gave him an 

eleventh, the new members voted a seventh of their moveables : 

the fireeedent was too valuable to be allowed to fall into disuse; the 

nundber of boroughs was augmented, their deputies were regulaHy 

summoned ; and thdr grants, as if the proportion had been alreMf 

filed, usually amouniedto one-third more than those of the higtaev 

orders. This indeed vras the principal object for which their pre« 

sence was required : with matters of state, men in their humble 

situations could not.be conversant; and theiy w«re occasionall]^ 

dismissed, while the peers continued their sittings. But they derived 

one great advantage from their attendance : they could confer with 

eaeh other on their grievances ; they could make them known to 

the crown ; and with their grants of money they generally couf^ed 

petitions for redress. 

Of Ihe foam of proceeding in these ancient pariiaments we know 
little. At the opening of that which was held in 1305, procIamatiOD 
was made by the king's command in tbe great hall of Westnlinster, 
at ttie bar of chancery, before the courts of king's bench and. ex-* 
chequer, in the' guiMhall, and in Westchepe, in the foUowing 
words : ^^ Know all men, who wish to present petitions to this 
'^ pariiament, that they deliver them from day to day till the first 

<l) Sw tU differmt wriu oa diU occmmm in Body, 373. 97|. MQ. 988. Pari. WriU, i. 10, | i . 
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'^ Sunday in Lent (during one week) at the ftirttiesi, to sir Gilbert 
'^ de Roubiry, master John de Gaam, sir John de Rirkeby, and 
^^ inaster John Bush, or any one of them, who are appointed to 
^^ reeeite them to the aforesaid time at the farthest (1)." At Ibe ' 
termination of the session, the parliament was dissolved by ttie 
following proclamation : ^^ All archbishops, bishops, and other pre- 
'^ lateff, earls, and barons, knights of shires, citizens, and bur- 
*' gesses, and all others of the commons, that are come to this 
^^ parliament, by command of our sovereign lord the king — ^the 
^^ king gives many thanks for coming, and wilte that for the pre- 
^^ sent they go back to their homes, so that they return forll^with, 
^* and without delay, whenever they shall be recalled, except the 
'' bishops, earls, barons, justices, and others of the king's council, 
^^ who must not depart without his special permission. To* those 
^^ who have business, leave is givea to remain and to follow it. 
^* Andttie knights who ^re come for the shires, and the others for 
^^ the cities and boroughs, may apply themselves to Sir John de 
^^ Kirkeby, who will give them briel^ to receive their wages in 
^^ their several counties (2)/' 

II. 1« The reader has already observed the impoverished state 
of the royal revenue under Henry III. As soon as Edward ascended 
the throne, he appointed in his first parliament commissioners to 
inquire into the state of the fiefs held of the crown, and by that 
measure (Stained several forfeitures of considerdl)le value. Soon 
afterwards the law officers of (he crown sued out writs of quo war- 
ranto to the Judges of assize, directing them to inquire by what 
title the landholders held their estates, and claimed (he liberties 
and immunities which they enjoyed, liiis inquest was a source of 
muteh vexation and general discontent. During the lapse of years, 
and amidst the revolutions of property, many families had lost their 
original deeds, and in that case their lands were adjudged to the 
king, and withheld from the owners, till the restoration had been 
purchased by an arbitrary fine. Even when (he original deeds 
were produced, their validity was not admitted, till (bey had un- 
dergone the most rigorous scrutiny, and had been tried by every 
^.B. ordeal, which legal ingenuity could devise. At length the king 
^^^' consented to mitigate the rigour of his former instructions ; and 
an undisturbed possession from before the time of Richard I. was 
, allowed to be pleaded as an effectual bar to the claims of tlie 
crowfi(3). 

2. Tbe Jewry, as it was called, furnished another source of 
revenue, firom ^ich Edward at first like his predecessors derived 

(1) The same persons were again appointed to ii. 9$$. Other penou were appointed to leeeive 

receive petitions,andsnmmoned for that purpose petitions from ScotUnd, Aquttaine, Ireland, and 

to another parliament held in September. The Guernsey. 

time for receiving petitions was fixed from the (2) Ryley, 241' Rot. Pari. i. t59. 
IHh of September to the third of October. Rym. (3) Waver. 235. Stat, of Realm. t07. 
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considerable profite, tot which he afterwards destroyed, partly 
through religious considerations, and partly to appease the cla- 
mour of his subjects. Traces of the existence of Jews in England 
ipay be discovered under the Anglo^^axon dynasty : they became 
more numerous during the reign of the conqueror, and gradually 
multiplied under the rule of his successors ; not that these prince^ 
feU any partiality for a race of men everywhere persecuted, but 
because, by protecting them, they consulted their own interests. 
For the Jew, in the language of the law at that period, was the 
slave, the chattel of the sovereign (1) : whatever he might actually 
possess^ or subsequently acquire, belonged to the crown*, and, if 
be became an object of value in the royal estimation, it was on ac- 
count of the profit which he continually brought to the exchequer. 
Hence he was enrolled as the king's property from his birth, 
exempted through life from the payment of tolls or dues to inferior 
authorities, and suffered to dwell nowhere but in the royal cities 
or boroughs, and only in some of them, and in such partictilar 
quarters as were assigned for that purpose. There the children of 
Israel formed a separate community ; being distinguished from all 
other classes ofmen by wearing two tablets, at first of white linen, 
afterwards of yellow felt, sewn over the breast. They could not 
intermarry wilh Christians, nor employ them as servants, nor 
harbour them as inmates. But they possessed in their own quarter 
schools for the education of their children, synagogues for the 
celebration of their worship with due modesty and in a subdued 
tone, and a cemetery without the walls for the interment of their 
dead. Their high priest, whose authority all obeyed, resided in the 
capital, and was elected by themselves, subject to the approbation 
of the king. Their only occupation was that of lending money, 
either on pledges, which were forfeited by the owner, unless re*- 
deemed within a year and a day, or upon interest at a certain rate 
per week, the highest which they could extort from the necessities 
of the borrower (2). In this way they made enormous profits : for 
the rents and fines of the feudal tenures, the aids and tallages im* 
posed by the government, and the want of money for expeditions 
to the Holy Land, furnished them with opportunities of lending, 
whilst the notion, that the exaction of interest was forbidden to 
Christians by the words of Scripture freed them from competition 
on the part of others. In this their favourite pursuit they met 
with every encouragement frpm the crown. The king took them 
as his bondmen under his special protection ; established for them 
offices, where, in coffers under three locks, they deposited their 
bonds and securities, their money, plate, and pledges ; and with- 

(1) Au Rey ki serf il est. Stat, of Realm, i.'Wl- exacted from 2rf. to Zd, and 4d. in the week per 

Propriiun caUUom nostram. New Rym. i. 51. poosd thai is, from 43 1/3 to 65« and 86 tf% per 

(3) From the amiuing narrative of Richard de cent, in the year. 
Anesty in Palyrave, Ixxxiv., it appears that they 
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drew (hem from the JurisdicUoD of the cdarls GhrisliliD ^nd of 
ever J ordinary tribunal, and placed them under ttie superinteii- 
dence of three or four persons cdled wardens, who had power to 
hear and determine ever j cause in which either of the parties was 
a Jew, the latter pleading in tlie king's name, and before a Jury 
•elected equally from the professors of both religions. For this 
support, which cost him nothing, the sovereign was' amply re- 
paid by fines, forfeitures and reliefs ^ by an annual capitulation tax 
of three pennies, from every Jew male or feihale of the age of 
twelve years ; by the practice of imposing tallages on the whole 
lody at will and to any amount ; by the right frequently exercised 
of exacting, or selling, or forgiving, in consideratton of a present, 
Oie money owing to a Jew, and by the ibcility of raismg at any 
moment a considerable sum by making oiet to the lender the 
emoluments of the Jewry for a certain number of years. Yet at- 
tention to his own interest taught the king on these occasions to 
act with some caution. It was possible to exhaust the source fNm 
which so much wealth was derived^ and on that account conunis- 
iioners were occasionally appointed to open tkie chests of chiro- 
graphs, as they were called, and to make inventories of all the 
bonds and treasures of the Jews, that the council might ascertnn 
iRThat burthen they could bear, and what portion of their profits the 
king might safely appropriate to himself^ It. seems never to have 
occmred to them that, if a Christian could not t>racttse usury him- 
self, he ought not to encourage it for his own profit in others (1). 

To the great mass of the people ttie Jews during ttie whole of 
this period were objecls of the bitterest hatred. They looked on 
them as men whose chief study it was to reduce famSies to indi- 
gence by extortion ; as fiends who delighted in the sufiTerings of 
Christians ; as an accursed race who, by adhering to the religion, 
professed Iheir assent to the great crime of their foreblhers. Re- 
ports were continually circulated of blasphemies tittered^ and erue^ 
ties exercised by them in derision of the Christian worship* Hence 
the protection of the sovereign was not Always a shield to them 
against insult and oppression ; end in tiroes of riot or seditton 
many of them fell victims to the rage of their enemies. But diiout 
the close of the reign of Henry III.^ a hew charge against them 
was urged on the attention of the monarch, that by lending money 
on the security of rents they had in many instances crept into the 
possession of land to the disherison of the tenant's family, and the 
A. o. great prejudice of his lord. As a remedy the king ordainM (hat, 
Aly 2s. BiQ<^ ^b®y vei'C incapable of possessing real property with the 
exception of dwelling-houses and Qieir appurtenances, they should 

(l)TltUaccoantIliaTeooUecledfrom<Iifferait the Realm, 331, 5132. Eavedeo. 668. Hi. and 
inMmmeiits in the New Rymer, 51. 91. l&l, 16». placiu «le ann. Reg. Heanci* Filii Res. Joannw 
371. 393. il5. 3S7. 484. S03. The Statatee of lii* «t iv». 
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^Ifaer restore Ibe lands in question to Ibe owner on his repayment or 
Hie lof n wiUbottt intet^st, or, if he declined the offer, should dispose 
of ttieoi to some other Christian on the same terms (1). Edward a. », 
al his coronation was assailed with new complaints from their op- '^^^' 
pooents. He consulted hi$ parliament, and published an ordinance, 
in which, hating first adcnowledged the benefit which his prede- 
cessors had derived from the Jews, he forbad them ever more to 
reoeive interest on .the loan of money, exhorted them to seek their 
iiting by honest and lawful means, ^and with that view permitted 
thent to work for Christian masters, to buy and sell all manner of 
nerchaodise without payment of toll, and enabled them to take 
leases of land for any term not exceeding ten years. But few, if 
aiiy^ were disposed to avail themselves of tfcese concessions (2). 
They had long been suspected .of clipping the coin, a fra^d the 
detection of which was difiicult, as long as (he silver penny might 
be lawftiUy divided into halves and farthings. But now an unusual a. i .' 
4|piantity flight money was found in circulation^ the mutilation '^^^ 
was of course attributed to the Jews, and thelting ordered all who 
were charged by common fame to be apprehended on the same day. 
The trials occupied a special commission during several months, 
and, as the actual possession of cliiHP^d coin was taken fbr a proof 
of guUt, not fewer Chan two hundred and eighty Jews, men and 
women, were banged in the capital, and probably an equal num- 
ber ih the country. It should, however, be noticed that the offence 
was not confined to the Jell's : many Christians were also convicted, 
and with equal ^tice subjected to the same punishment. At last 
«B end was put to these prosecutions by a proclamation offering 
AiU pardon to all, whether Christians or Jews, who not having been May 7. 
indicted for the offoHce, should come in, confess their guilt, and 
stdMuit to a competent fine (3). 

The conversion of the Jews to Christianity was an object which 
the 4ate i^ing had greatly at heart. To promote it, he distinguished 
by particular favours the men eminent amongst the proselytes, and ^ 
founded in the capital an establishment for the reception and sup- 
port of the more iudigent (4). Edward adopted the views of his father, ah 
The task of instructing them vas confided io the Friars preachers, ja^2. 
that of procuring their attendance at the lectures of the missionaries, 
to the royal bailiffs. At the same time the king promised as a boon — 
aad the boon shows the degraded state of thi^ oppressed people— j«u. 3^ 
that, though all the goods and chattels of every Jew belonged to the 
crown, be would allow each convert to keep for himself one moiety 

(1) Hew Kym. 4S9. (3) Wals. 4B. Westm. 409. Dnnst. 450. Ifew 

(^ Stat, of Realm, 221. lliere has been some Ryni. 570. A newooioage was iasaed. Wikes, 

donbt respecting the date of this statute ; but the 108. Danst. 452. 

docsment ia Rymer, p. 543. which is evidently (4) New Rym 201 . 208. This establishment wa» 

fimndod on it, shows that it was probably passed situated " in Nenestreele inter velus Templnm et 

in the fourth year of Edward, the time to which "novum." Ibid. The church occupied the site 

it has been assigned by Vryvuie, of the Rolls chapel at present. 
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of such property and would devote the other to a fund for the sup- 
port of those in indigent circumstances (1). But Edward promised, 
the Friars preached, in vain. Nothing couhl wean the Jews from 
A. B. their attachment to the law of Moses. In 1387 they incurred the 
'^'' king's displeasure, probably by their objection to the payment of a 
tallage ^ and on the same day the whole race, without exception of 
age or sex, were thrown into prison, where they remained in con- 
finement till they had appeased the royal indignation with a present 
^ ^ of twelve thousand pounds (2). But presents could not avert the fate 
^^m which threatened them.- Three years later Edward, yielding to the 
^^* importunities of his subjects, ordered every Jew under the penalty 
of death to quit the kingdom for ever before a certain day : but at 
the same time, with some attention to the demands of justice, 
allowed them to carry away with them their money and chatteb. 
To the number of sixteen thousand five hundred and eleven, they 
repaired to the cinque ports, where the royal officers protected them 
from insult, provided the poor with a gratuitous passage, and 
sheltered the rich from imposition. But at sea the mariners, no 
longer awed by the royal prohibition, in several instances plundered 
the passengers and threw them overboard, not however with im- 
punity ; for Edward caused the murderers to be apprehended, and 
to suffer the punishment due to their crime. Thus ended the sojourn 
of the Israelites in England. By the people their expulsion was 
celebrated as a public benefit ; and the clergy granted to the king a 
tenth, the laity a fifteenth, in proof of their gratitude (3). 

3. The wars in which Edward engaged necessarily involved him 
in extraordinary expenses ^ but the measures, by which he endea- 
voured to supply his wants, oppressive as they were at the time, 
ultimately proved a benefit to the subject, by provoking that re- 
sistance which confined the prerogative of the crown within more 
moderate limits. Under the pretence of undertaking a crusade for 
the recovery of the holy land, he obtained from pope Nicholas IV. 
the tenth of all ecclesiastical benefices for the six following years : 
and that the grant might be more productive, the assessments were 
;apj made by a new valuation taken upon oath (4). In 1 294 he determined 
joiy. to make a serious effort for the recovery of Guienne ; and to defray 
the expenses of the approaching campaign had recourse to* a bold 
but despotic expedient. Commissioners were appointed to search 
the treasuries of every church and monastery : the monies deposited 
in them, whether they were the property of the monastic and clerical 
bodies, or had been placed there for greater security by private 

(1) In addition he f>romiMd to add to the fond (4) Dnnat. 583. It was pnhKshed in fo\io, Lon- 

. jP"?^®? ^1 . capitation tax on the Jews, don, 1802, nnder the title of Taxatio eoclesias(ica 

and ofaU the deodands throughont the kingdom. Anglia? et Wallias auctoritateP. Nichotai IV. circa 

"®^ *y™- '»2. A. D. 1291 . By this were reguUted all taxes both 

/i\v ri *** P**P* *"'* *^*"g f^o™ **»« beneficed clergy UU 

^3) new Kym. 736- S84. Reining. 21 . Trivet, the survey in the 26th of Henry Vlll. 
257. 
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indHidaato, were entered on the rolls of the exchequer ; and (he 
principal sams, under the denomination of loans, were carried away 
for the use of the king. A few months later the citizens of London, 
assembled in common council, were induced by entreaties oi* threats 
to grant him a sixlh of their personals ; and commissioners were 
sent to all the other cities and boroughs to urge them to imitale the 
capital. The lords and knights of the shires reluctanlly gave him a not. 12. 
tenth : but he harangued the clergy himself, and finished by re- 
quinng half of their income, both from their lay fees, and their 
benefices. At this unprecedented dbmand they were filled with 
astonishment. A vigorous opposition was menaced -, but their head, 
the archbishop of Canterbury, had previously, left the kingdom *, the 
dean of St. PauFs, whom they had sent to expostulate with the 
king, suddenly expired in his presence -, and a knight, Sir John 
Havering, unexpectedly entering the hall, addressed them in these 
words : ^'Reverend fathers, if there be any one among you, who 
'^ dares to contradict the royal will, let him stand forth that his 
" person may be known and noticed as of one who has broken (he 
*' king's peace."* At this threat they submitted (i): and the success 
of the experiment induced the king to repeat it in the following 
year. The representatives of the cities and boroughs were now sum- 
moned to parliament, and voted him a seventh. The lords granted /^p^; 
an eleventh. From the clergy he demanded a third or fourth. They not. h. 
pleaded inability, but offered a tenth, which, after a scornful refusal 
and a delay of two months, was accepted. Alarmed by such heavy 
and repeated exactions, they began to look around for protection. 
Edward had recently employed the. papal authority to enforce the 
payment of the tenths for the holy war : they had recourse to the 
same authority to shield them' from the royal extortion ; and Boni- 
ftce VIIT, at their prayer, published a bull, forbidding the clergy \^, 
of any Christian country to grant to laymen the revenues of their ^*^- *<• 
benefices without the permission of the holy see (2). Under this plea, 
in the November following, they resisted the king's demand of a "^'^' '' 
fifth ; and obtained a respite till January, during which the royal 
seals were fixed on their barns. On the appointed day commissioners ^^\ 
were sent to require their answer; and the archbishop rising, ad- •^■"* **• 
dressed them in the following words : "You know. Sirs, that under 
" Almighty God we have two lords, the one spiritual, (he other 
" temporal. Obedience is due to both, but more to the spiritual. 
"We are willing to do everything in our power, and will send 

(1) West. 423. "Wikes, 126. Walsintir- '65. tend to the Tolantaiy aids granted by the clergy, 
Kjnrghton, 2501 . Dans. 629. Heming. 52. 54. nor to cases of necessity, when contributions 

(2) In the boll the pope exconunonicated all were necessary for the safety of the kingdom , of 
persons imposing onlawfal burdens on the clergy, which necessity the king and his council were 
and all clergymen submitting to such burdens the proper judges ; nor to the diminution of any 
^Rym. ii. 706) '• but the next year (July 22d. right, liberty, or custom, of which the king, ba- 
1297) in »n explanatory bull he declared, that rons, or temporal lords were in lawful posses* 
his former prohibition and censure did not ex- sion. Spond. 322. Brady, iii. 54> 
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*^ deputiei at iMff expense to eonsiiit tfee pontiff. Weenlreal you to 
^^ eany tUs reply to the king, for we darb not speak to him oar- 
Feb. 13. *^ selfeB/' Edward had already formed his resoliition. Heeonslilted 
the lay peers^ issued a prodainatlon oTontlawry against the clergy 
both regular and secular, add took possession of all their lay feed, 
goods^ and chattels for the benefit of the crown (1). The lord tsbief 
Justice of the king's bench thui a«iotitoced the consdquencei in ftiU 
court : ^^ You that are here preseht, proctors and attdmets^ for die 
*^ archbishops, lMshop8,aUK>fs, pribrs, and othertof thtif i^rgy , take 
^* notice and acquaint your Aasters, that hencefoi'th ito madtler -ot 
'^ Justice shall be done to them ih any of the king's courts, for any 
'^ injury how grievous soelfer; but that Justice dhall be had against 
^^ them by every one ttiat will comjMn and requite it of ns (2)^'* 

Feb. 8. Before the king's writs were issded^ the arehblshO|) of York, 
with his clergy, had ^onlpolinded by the g^nt of a fiflfa, to avM 
theroyal displeasure (3). Inthe pt*oYince of €ahterbury the officers 
of the crown took possession Of all clerical property^ both real and 
persona^ with the exception of what was contained within the pre- 
cincts of churches and cemeteries^ and at ^ same time intimation 
was made to the owners, that whatever was not redeemed before 
Easter, wouldbe irrevocably forfeited to thekiog. TiieconvocatiOQ 
assembled on midlent Sunday. According to ancient custom, it di- 
vided itself into four bodies, composed of the arQld)ishopandbishops, 
the abbots and priors, the deans and arch^teacons, and the proctors 

May 26. of tho paroctual clergy. Before they, began their deliberations, a 
royal message was received forbii^ing them, under the severest 
threats, to proceed to any measure pr^udicial to the righte of the 
crown, or to pronounce any censure against persons employed in 
the king's service, orsucb as had already submitted to his will (4). 
At the same time they were reminded that Edward no longer asked 
them for an aid, but required a heavy fine for their contempt of the 
rpyal authority. It was in va^n that this nominal distinction was 
thrown out to open a way to submission. As long as they remained 
together, their constancy was invincible ^ they adhered to their for- 
mer resolution and determined to suffer with patience every priva- 
tion. But the moment the convocation was diss<4^ved, a few eageiiy 
sought the royal favour^ their.example quickly gained proselytes; 
some paid the fine ; others deposited sums of money in ptaces where 
they might be seized by the officers of the exchequer ^ and others 
purchased at arbitrary prices letters of protection; Still there re- 
mained many, who refused to descend to such expedients, and con- 
trived to weather out the storm through the aid of their relatives, 
or the commiseration of their neighbours. The archbishop, a man 

(t) Apnd Brady, iii. App. No. 18. (3} Brady, iii. App No. 19^ 

(2) Thorn. IMS. Knyghton, 249t. Heming. (4) U>id. No. 23. 
iOT, 108. 
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et inflexible resoIoHon, retired with a single chaplain k> a imno- 
nage in tbe country, vhere be discharged the functions of ^e en- 
late, and subsisted on the alms of the parishiooers; Of his snffl'a- 
gans^ ftie bishop of Lincdn alone imitated his example. But the 
friends of that prelate voluntarily subscribed the sum required by 
the king, and obtained the restoration of his temporalities (1). 

Had Edward confined his rapacity to the clergy^ he might per- 
htipa hate continued to despise their remonstrances : but the aids 
wlii(^ he annliaUy raised on the freeholders^ tbe tallages which he 
so fkequenUy demanded of the cities and bcHroughs, and the addi- 
tional duties which he extorted firom the ntferchanjs, Imd excited a 
genieral spirit of discontent. Wool and hides were the two great 
hrfieles of commerce, the exportation of which was allowed only 
to IbreigQ merchants, and confined by law to eleven ports in Eng- 
land^ and three in Ireland. In thebc^ning of his reign the duty 
had been raised to half a mark on each sack of wool : but the royal 
idrants perpetually increased-, and during his quarrel with the kihg 
of France, he required five marks (or every sack of fine, three for 
every sack of coarse wool, and five for every last of hides. On one 
occasion he extorted from the merchants a loan of the value of an 
the wool which they exported : on two others, he seized and sold 
ix>tli vrbol and hides for his own profit. He even stretched his ra- 
ipacious hands to fto produce of the^il; add the live stodt of his 
subjects^ and to provision hisiirmy in Guienne, issued precepts to 
each sherifiTto collect by assessment oh the lahdhdlders of his county 
a«ctotatn number of cattle, and two thousand quarters of wfieht (2). 
Though this requisition w^s accompanied with a promise of ftiture 
payment, the patience of the nation was exhausted. Consultations 
began to be held, and preparations were made for resistance. Bdward 
liadassemMed two bodies of troops, wUhone of which he intended 
lOf -sail to Flanders, the other he desttndd to reinforce the army in 
Guienne. At Salisbury he gave the c^mqaand of the latter to Bohun Feb. 24. 
earl of Hereford, the constable, and to Bigod earl of NerfoHc, the 
marshal of Engtsmd : but both these noblemen refhsed the appOint- 
tomij on the alleged ground, iftatby their office they %ere boubd 
onSy. to attend on, the king's pmfon. £dW^d,inaparoxysttrof rage, 
addressing himself to tto marshal, i^xclaimled : ^' fiy the everiastiiig 
^' €k>dy sir earl, you shall go or hang; *' ^' By the evterlasting God^ 
''sir king," repUed Bi|;od^ '' I wHI neither go norhang^.'' Hereford 
and Norfolk immediately depbrled : they were followed by thirty 
bannei^la, and fifteen, hundred knights *, andihe royll oflioefji, in- 
timttbted by their menaces, ceased to levy the purveyance. Edward 
saw that it was necessary to dissemble and summoned some, re- 



(1) Dunrt. 651-055. We^U fti9. Wtla. 6$/ (2) Knyglit. 3501. Dua. v, 416. Wil». 69. 
69» HenuBS. iW, 110. Heming. 110» 111. 
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quested others, of his military tenants to meet bim in arms in 
London (1). 

The two earls, in concert with Winchelsea, the archbishop of 
Canterbury, had arranged (heir plan of resistance to the royal exac* 
lions. On the appointed day the constable, and John de Segrave, as 
deputy marshal (Bigod himself was detained at home by sickness), 
attended the king*s court : but when they were required to perform 

'^ s their respective duties (2), returned a refusal in writing, on the 
ground that they had not received a legal summons, but only a ge- 
neral invitation. Edward appointed a new constable and marshal; 
and, to divide and weaken his opponents, sought to appease the 

joiyii. clergy, and to move the commiseration of the people. He received 
the primate with kindness, ordered the restoration of his lands, and 
named him one of the council to prince Edward, whom he had ap-, 
pointed regent. On a platform before the entrance of Westminster- 
hall, accompanied by his son, the archbishop, and the earl of War- 

jiiiy 14. wick, he harangued the people. He owned that the burdens, which 
he had laid on them, were heavy *, but protested that it had not been 
less painful to him to impose, than it had been to others to bear them. 
Necessity was his only apology. His object had been to preserve 
himself and his liege men fk'om the cruelty and rapacity of the Welsh, 
the Scots, and the French, who not only sought his crown, but also 
thirsted after their blood. In such case it was better to sacrifice a 
part than to lose the whole. '' Behold, " he concluded, ^' I am going 
^^to expose myself to danger for you. If I return, receive me again, 
^'and I will make you amends: if I fall, here is my son; place 
^^ him on the throne ; and his gratitude shall reward your fide- 
^* lity.'- At these words the king burst into tears : the archbishop was 
equally affected ; the contagion ran through the multitude ; and 
shouts of loyalty and approbation persuaded Edward that he might 

July 31. still depend on. the allegiance of his people. This exhibition was 
followed by writs to the sheriffs, ordering them to protect the clergy 
from injury, and to maintain them in the possession of their lands (3). 
He now ventured to proceed as far as Winchelsea on his way to 
Flanders. But here he was alarmed by reports of the designs of his 
opponents, and ordered letters to be sent to every county, slating 

Aug. 12. the origin of his quarrel with the two earls^ asserting that he had 
never revised any petition for redress, and promising to confirm 
the charter of liberties and charter of the forests, in return for the 
liberal aid of an eighth which had been granted by the council in 
London (4). Soon afterwards a paper was put into his hands, pur- 
porting to be the remonstrance of the archbishops, bishops, abbots, 

« 

(i) Heming. 112. (3) Compare Hemingford, 113, 114. West. 70- 

(2) These duties were to call all the military Knyghton, 2510, with the writs in Rymer, ii. 

tenants before them, enrol their names, the f63, and Brady, iii. App. No. 29, 30* 

number of their followers, the time they were to (4) Rym. ibid. 

serve, etc. Rym. ii. 783. 
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and priors, the earls, barons, and whole commonaliy of Engiand. 
la it they complained that the last summons had been worded am- 
biguously ; that it called on Ihem to accompany the king to Flanders, 
a country in which they were not bound to serte by the custom of 
their tenures ; that, even if they were, they hjad been so impoverished 
by aids, tallages, and unlawful seizures, as to be unable to bear the 
expense; that the liberties granted to them by the two charters had 
been repeatedly violated-, that the '^eviFtoir' (the duly) on wool 
amounted alone to one-fifth of the whole'income of the land; and 
that to undertake an eipedition to Flanders, in the existing cirscum^ 
stances, was imprudent, since it would expose the kingdom without 
protection to the inroads of thO' Welsh and Scots. Edward replied, 
that he could return no answer on matters of such high importance 
without the advice of his council, a part of which had already sailed 
for Ftenders ; that if tlie remonstrants would accompany him, he 
would accept it as a favour ; if they refused^ he trusted they would 
raise no disturbance during his abseqee.* Before his departure he Aag. lo. 
ordered the treasurer of the exchequer to levy one-third of the tem- 
poral goods of the clergy, and appointed commissioners in each 
county, with powers to require security from all persons for the 
payment of aids due to the crown, and to imprison the publishers 
of (hlse reports, the disturbers of the peace, and such of the clergy 
as might presun^e to pronounce censures against the royal officers 
for the discharge of their duty (1). 

At length the king sailed, accompanied by the barons and knights Aug. 22. 
who had espoused his cause; and two days later Bohun and Bigod 
with a numerous retinue proceeded to the exchequer: The constable, Aug. 24. 
in presence of the treasurer and judges, complained of the king's 
extortions, of his illegal seizures of private property, and of the enor- 
mous duty imposed upon wool, and forbade them, in the name of 
the baronage of England, to levy the last eighth which had been 
grantedby the great council, because it had been vol^d without his 
knowledge and concurrence, and that of his friends (2). From the 
exchequer they rode to the guildhall, where they called upon the 
citizens to join in the common cause, and to aid in wresting the 
confirmation of the national liberties from a reluctant and despotic 
sovereign. The tears which the Londoners had shed during Edward's 
harangue were now dried up : considerations of interest suppressed 
the impulse of pity ; and they gave assurance of their co-operation 
to the barons, who immediately retired to their respective counties. 
Both during their progress to the capital, and their return from it, 
the had marched in military array. But at the same time they had 
been careful to preserve the peace; and had threatened by procla- 

(l)Heraing. 115—117. Knyght. 2511. Wak. »eignears,quin'adguer8farentoveclai (Rym. ii. 

71. Rjrm. ii. 788- I'arl. Write, i. 396. 784) : Bohun objected that his friends had no 

(2) Edward said it had been granted by the knowledge of it. De cooscientia suorum noii 

great lords who were with him : les graaot emanasse. West.43(' 
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matioo lo punish etery lawlesi aggressor with tbe iomiediale am- 
polatioD of a hand, or the loss of the head, aeconUng to thet|uditf 
oftheoffeDoe (1). 

The king was soon informed of these proceedings, and ordered 
the barons of the exchequer to disregard the prohibition. But in a 
few weeks his obstinacy was subdoed by a succession of untoward 
events. The people and clergy universally fiiTovred the cause of the 
earls : the Scots, aner their victory at Stirling, had burst into the 
northern counties ; and Edward himself lay at Ghent in Flanderf , 
unable to return to the protection of the kingdom, and too weak to 
fkce the superior force of the French king. In these circumstaaeea 
the lords who composed the council of the young prince invited llie 
archbishop, six prelates, twenty-three abbots and priors, the con* 
stable and marshal, and eight iNirons, to treat with them on matters 
of the greatest moment, and summoned a parliament to meet a 
week later in London, and witness the confirmation of the Iwo 
8«pt. ST. charters (2). In the conferences which followed, the two parties, 
though opposed in appearance, had the same interests and the aaaie 
views : a form of peace ( so it was called ) was^ speedily arrangad ; 
and to the ancient enactment of the charters were appended the M* 
lowing mostimportant additions : -** ^^No tallage or aid shaRbenea- 
^' forth be laid or levied by us or our heirs in this our realm, 
^* without the good will and common assent of the archbishops, 
^^ bishops, and other prelates, the earls, barons, knights, burgesses, 
*^ and other free men in our realm. No officer of us or our heirs 
^^ shall take corn, wool, hides, or other goods of any person what- 
^' soever, without the good will and assent of the owner of such 
*^ goods. — ^Nothing shall henceforth be taken on the sack of wool 
*^ under the name or pretence of the evil toll. We also will and . 
^^ grant for us and our hdrs that all, both clergy and laity of oaf 
*"' realm, shall have their laws, liberties, and free custom^ A 
'^ freely and wholly as at any time when they had them best ;f and 
^' if any statutes have been made or customs introduced by |ls or 
*^ our ancestors contrary to them or to any article in the p|pbseBl 
^* charter, we will and grant that such statutes and customs 1^ null 
" and void for ever. — ^We have moreover remitted to the ealrl con- 
^^ stable, and earl marshal, and all their associates, and to all those 
^^ who have not accompanied us to Flanders, all rancour and ill- 
^^ will, and all manner of ofiTences which they may have committed 
'* against us or ours before the making of this present charter. — 
^^ And for the greater assurance of this thing we will and grant for 
^^ us and pur heirs, that all archbishops and bishops in England for 
'^ ever, shall twice in the year after, the reading of this charter in 
^^ their cathedral churches, excommunicate, and cause in their 

(1) West, ibid, HemiDg. 117. Knyght. 3St2. (3) Brady. Hist. iii. App. No. S8. Knk,u. 
Wab. 12. m. 
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<( {larochial etarcbes to be ezoommuiiiealfld, all those, thai know* 
^' iBgly shall do or ^avse lo be done any thing against the tenor, 
^' force and effect of aoy article 'contained in it (1)." 

The most impcNrtant of theae demands, that by which the crown 
was caUed upon lo relinquish the claim of feTying taxes without the 
consent of the nation, had already been yielded by John in the 
magna charts. But the concession was then thought to bear so hard 
on the royal prerogative, that on the confirmation of the charter in 
the first of Henry III., it had been reseryed for subsequent const* 
deration ; and both that monarch and his son %d hitherto been 
drte lo keep it in abeyance by delays and evasions. But now pro- oet. i 
craslination would haye been dangerous. As soon as the parliament 
a^s^xibled, the prince subscribed two instruments, of which one 
eonfifiaed the two charters, the other granted, but in different lan- 
guage and d^rent order, eyery concession demanded by the ba- 
rons. In addition, for their securjty be took them individuaiiy 
under his protection, and ttK lords of the council bound themselves 
to indemnify them against the effects of the royal resentment. In 
return an aid in money was granted both firom the clergy and laity, 
and a common letter was written to the king, assuring him ttiat his 
faithful barons were ready at his word to Join him in Flanders, or 
lo march agsdnsl his enemies in Scotland ; but requiring at the same 
lime, and in a lone of defiance, his raUflcation of the acls done by 
bis son against tlie sixth day of Decen^r. It cost the haughty 
mind of Edward many a struggle before he would submit : three 
days were spent in useless deh'beration and complaints : but at last, 
with a reluctant hand he signed the confirmation of the two char- not. 5. 
tors with thetdditional articles, and a separate pardon for the earls 
and their followers (2). 

This was perhaps the most important victory which had hitherto 
been gained over the crown. By investing the people with tl^e sole 
right of raising the supplies, it armed them with the power of 
checking the extravagance, and controlling the despotism, of iheir 
monarchs. Whatever jealousy might be entertained of Edward^s 
intentions, his conduct wore ai first the semblaiice of sincerity. As ^. ». 
soon as an armistice had been concluded between him dnd the king li^u. 
of France, he returned to England, and appointed commis^oners 
to inquire into the ifiega] seizures which bad been made previously 

(1) Stat, of Realm,!. 25. Heming. 141. Thoagh baronam, militum, bargensiam et alioram Hbe- 

Hemin^ ford calls these demands aiticoli inseiti roram h(Hniinun de regno nostro. Bat in the 

in Magna Charta, and they have been always charter signed first by the prince and afterwards 

printed in the Statute BooJt as Statntnm de tal- by the k&g, a dlHerent language is adopted— 

lagio non coocedendo, I cannot discorer that forsque par comon assent de tot le roianme et a 

tihey were ever confirmed by the king in that comnn profit de meisme'le roianme. Stat. 128. 

particular form. It is observable^ however, that (2) Brady, iii. App. No. 34- Knyght. 2S22— 

the compiler of them adapted his language to 2534. Heming. 138—143. West. 431. Wab.73. 

the altered composition of parliament. In John's 74* Stat, of Realm, i. 114*-]26. In the Lords' 

diarter taxes are not to be levied nisi per com* Report (227) it is doubted whether the grant of 

mune consilium regni : in these article^, sine vo- money was a parliamentary grant. Bat see t'ttti. 

Inntate et assensu communi archiepiscoporum. Writs, i. 63* 64. 
episoopomm et alioram praelatomm, comituiii. 
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Apr. 4. to his departure. They were to be divided into two classes. Where 
the officers had acted without warrant they were at their own cost 
to indemnify the sufferers : where ihe goods had been taken by the 
royal orders, their talue was to be certified into the exchequer, and 
prompt payment was to be made (1). Still it was suspected that he 
oniv waited for a fatourable moment to cancel the concessions 
which had been wrung from him by necessity ; and it was whispered 
that among his confidential friends ho had laughed at them as being 
of no force, because they had been made in a foreign country, 
Mayas, where he posses^d no authority. When he met his parliament at 
York, the earls of Hereford and Norfolk required that he should 
ratify his confirmation of the cliarters. He objected the necessity of 
hastening to oppose the Scots, solemnly promised to comply with 
their request on^ his return, and brought forward the bishop of 
A. .. Durham and three earls, who .swore '' on his soul " that he should 
u^i. ^^^ ^^^ engagements (2). The victory of Falkirk and a long series 
of success gave a lustre to his arms; but when the parliament as- 
sembled the next year, the king was reminded of his promise. His 
reluctance employed every artifice to deceive the vigilance, or 
exhaust the patience of the two earls. He retired from the parlia- 
mept in anger : he returned, and proposed modifications : at last he 
ratified his former concessions, but with the addition of a clause, 
which, by saving the rights of the crown, virtually annulled every 
provision in favour of the subject (3). Bohuo and Bigod instantly 
departed with their adherents \ and the king, to ascertain the senti- 
ments of the people, ordered the sheriffs to assemble the citizens in 
the cemetery of St. Paul's, and to read to them the new confirma- 
tion of the charters. The lecture was repeatedly interrupted by 
shouts of approbation : but when the illusory clause was recited, 
the air rang with expressions of discontent, and curses were poured 
Apr. 10. on the head of the prince, who had thus disappointed the expec- 
tations of bis people. £dward took the alarm; summbned a new par- 
May 3. liament to meet him in three weeks ; granted every demand, and 
appointed a commission of three bishops, three earlsj and three 
barons, to ascertain ihe real boundaries of the royal forests (4). 

Though the earl of Hereford died soon after the dissolution of 
parliament, his partisans did not relax in their exertions. In the 
.next session they complained that the law was but a dead letler, and 
A. D. that the royal officers refused to carry it into execution. To satisfy 
M^^. ^^^^ Edward was compelled to repeat his concessions, and to grant 
additional articles, by which it was enacted that the charters should 
be publicly read in the sheriff's court four times every year, and 
that three knights of each county should be elected by the freehold- 

(l) Rym. ii. 8lS. ronae nostrae, et rationibos nostris, ac etiam alio- 

(,) W^ ,«. H«.i„j. m. ™^ ^it?'«r'Hiiii"W SUt. „. Ed. .. 

(3) Salvis ,tamen juramento nostro, jure co> st. 1. 
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ers, and be empowered by the king, to punish sammarily every 
offence against them, for which a remedy had not been provided at 
common law (!}. During the year the perambulation of forests was ^ 
completed, and in the following parliament it was enacted, that „^^< 
*^ whatever according to the return of the perambulators was si- 
^^ tuated without the forests, should remain so, and wiiatever was 
^ ^ situated within ^em, should be accounted forest land for ever/' 
Notwithstanding the facility with which Edward had of late as- 
sented to the demands of the barons, he cherished a secret hope of 
being one day able to resume those claims, the surrender of which 
had been wrested from him by the necessity of appeasing his sub- 
jects. In 1304 Scotland was subdued. He had already intimidated 
his former opponents by successively punishing them for their op- 
position to his interests. The earl marshal and the son of the earl 
eonstable had been induced to surrender their estates and honours 
Into bis hands (2): and the principal of the patriot barons under 
different pretences had been compelled to make him considerable 
presents (3). From Stirling, as if his concessions and confirmations a. d. 
of the charters had never existed, he sent commissioners to raise a l^*; 
tallage on all the cities and boroughs of his demesne, according to 
their wealth and sufficiency, either by a capitation tax, or an impost 
in common, as might be most to his advantage. Nor was this illegal a. d. 
measure resisted or resented. In the next parliament he silenced F^^'28. 
the complaints of the barons by granting them permission to raise 
a similar tallage on their own tenants (4). Before he left Scotland he ^ 
sent a deputation to the pope. lis object was a profound secret at 
the time, but has been revealed to posterity by the papal answer. 
The envoys informed his holiness that, during the king's absence 
in Flanders, a conspiracy had been formed against him by some of 
his barons, who extorted from him certain unjust concessions, in 
violation of the oath which he had taken at his coronation ; and, 
exhibiting to him an attested copy of the bull by which Clement IV. 
had annulled the different compacts between Henry III, and the 
earl of Leicester, they prayed that he would imitate the conduct of 
his predecessor. The answer, with which they returned, declared all Dec. 39. 
such concessions invalid ^ but this declaration proceeded on the sup- 

(l)Sut. 28Edw. I.St.8. Articoli super Char- pontiff suspended him provisionallj from his 

tas, Stat, of Reahn, 139. Brady, iii. 73. functions, and sommoned him to plead his cause 

(3) Edward returned his estates and honours in the papal court. He remained two years in 
to the earl of Norfolk* but limited to him and his exile; but returned with honour after the death 
issue by his wife Alice. He died three years after of the king. Birchington praises him for his 
witboat issue, by which both reverted to the resistance to Edward's exactions, and his con- 
crown. Bohnn surrendered his estates and ho- slancy in defending the rights of the people. Re- 
nonrs Oct. 8, 1 S03, and recovered them two years gem in parliamentis et conciliis super suis abu- 
bter on his marriage with Elizabeth, the king's sionibus redarguit, et ad otame bonum quod 
seventh daughter, and relict of the earl of Hoi- poluit, monuit et indnxit, non permittens ipsum 
land. Brady, iii, 74. 76. errare, cpiatenus scire potuit, quin ipsum repri- 

(3) West. 453. Winrhelsea had the honour of meret, nt ab oppressionibus popiili et exaction!- 

suffering with his friends. Edward charged the bus.desisteret/et bonis operihus inhacreret. Aug. 

primate with having entered into a treasonable Sac. i. 17. 
conspiracy during his absence in Flanders. The (4) Brady, iii. 97- Rot. Pari. i. 161. 

II. 14 
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posittoD that the concessions were contrary to the rights of the crown, 
which the king had sworn to transmit to his posterity, aijd was ac- 
companied with a clause saving to his subjects all the rights of which 
they were previously in possession (1). Whether it were thai with 
these limitations the papal rescript did not fully meet the king's 
wishes, or that he was intimidated by the rebellion nf the Scots, he 
made no public use of its contents ; but suffered the concessions, 
galling as they were, to remain on the statute roll at his death, and 
to descend to future sovereigna as the recognised law of the land (2). 
Thus, after a long struggle, was won from an able and powerful 
monarch the most valuable of the privileges enjoyed by the com- 
mons of England at the present day. If we are indebted to the pa- 
triotism of cardinal Langton, and the barons at Runnymead, the 
framers of the great charter, we ought equally to revere the memory 
of archbishop Winchelsea, and the earls of Hereford and Norfolk. 
The former erected barriers against the abuse of the sovereign au-^ 
thority ; -the latter fixed the liberties of the subject on a sure and 
permanent foundation. 

III. Notwithstanding these instances of oppression, Edward has 
obtained the name of the English Justinian, from the improvements 
which were made during his reign In the national code, and the ad- 
ministration of Justice *, Improvements for which his people were per- 
haps as much indebted to his necessities as his wisdom ; since they 
were always granted at the request of his parliament, and purchased 
with the vote of a valuable aid. That tfare courts of king's bench, 
exchequer, and common pleas, might not encroach on each other, 
the limits of their respective jurisdictions were accurately defined \ 
and that the courts christian might not assume the undue cogni- 
zance of temporal rights, they were confined to matrimonial and 
testamentary causes, the non-payment of tithes, perjury, defama- 
tion, mortuaries, and the infliction of public penance. The institu- 
tion of itinerary Judges was retained ; and, for the more prompt 
administration of Justice, it was enacted that two of the number, 
aided by one or more discreet knights, shouhl hold assizes in each 
county thrice in the year (3). These officers might not be deficient 
in learning or talents ; but there is great reason to doubt their in- 
tegrity. With small salaries they amassed immense riches ; and 
when the king, after an absence of three years, returned to Eng- 
land in 1289, all the Judges were apprehended, and indicted for 
bribery. Two only were acquitted. Weyland, the chief Justice of 
the king's bench, was found guilty of having first instigated his 
servants to commit murder, and then screened them from punish- 
ment. He abjured the realm, and all his property, both real and 

(i) Rym. ii. 9T3. painted two jadges to tach, to be always em- 

m (2) SUt. S4 Edw. 1. St. 5. pIoTed in thi$ office to the ease of the pcopk. 

(S) Stat. IS Edw. I. c. SO. Eight yean later He BCddlesex was in no circuit, because the king's 

divided the kingdom into tour circaits, and zap- bench was in the county. Stat, of Reahn, 1. 1|2. 
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personal, was adjudged to tbe king (1). Stratton, ttie chief baron 
of the exchequer, suffered a long imprisonment, was deprived of his 
lay fees, and paid a fine of thirty-four t)iousand marks. Sir Ralf de 
Hengbam, the grand justiciary, and regent during the king's abstoce, 
was anaerced in the sum of seven thousand, the rest in smaller 
sums, amounting in the aggregate to twenty-four thousand marks. 

For the preservation of the peace was enacted the celebrated 
statute of Winchester, which revived the ancient custom of requiring 
sureties from strangers and lodgers, established the watch and ward 
from sunset to sunrise in all cities and boroughs ; regulated the hue 
and cry ; and ordered all hedges and underwood to be cleared away 
to the distance of two hundred feet on each side of the high roads 
leading fh)m town to town, that they might not afford shelter to 
robbers (2). These regulations, however, were ill observed,^ till the 
king issued a commission to certain knights in every shire, au- 
thorizing them to enforce the provisions of the act, and to call to 
their aid the posse of the sheriff as often as it might be requisite. 
The utility of these commissioners was soon ascertained : they were 
gradually armed with more extensive powers ; and instead of con- 
servators, were at last styled justices of the peace. But during Ed- 
ward's expeditions into Scotland they were un«A>le to suppress the 
bands of ruffians, who assembled in different places, hired them- 
selves to the best bidder, and became the executioners of private 
vengeance,! or the ministers of individual rapacity. These excesses, 
however, ceased with the submission of the Scots« An extraor- 
dinary commission of justices of trayldmstcm. proceeded from county '^' 
to county, and by condemning, after a summary trial, many of the ^ 
offenders to the gallows, so intimidated the rest, that they preci- 
pitately quitted tbe kingdom (3). 

During Edward's reign several alterations were made in the laws 
respecting the transmission or alienation of real property, which 
are wholly or partially in force at the present day. Originally lapds 
were given to a man ahd the heirs of his body, in failure of which 
heirs they were to return to the donor : but it had been held by the 
judges that on the birth of an heir the condition was fulfilled. The 
feoffee could ttien allene as he pleased, and he was generally careful 

(l) The hutory of Weyland is curious. He (2) Stat, of Realm, 9t. 

escaped fxvm citttody» disguised himself, and (3; Rot. Pari. i. 178. Ryley, 380. Rym. ii. 

was admitted a uorice among the friars minors 960. Several fanciful explanations of the name 

at St. Edmundsbury. His retreat was however have been given. But as Sir F. Palgrave remarks 

discovered : bat as he was in a sanctuary, forty ( Chron. Abs. 06.) the commission is docketedf 

days were allowed him according to law, after de transg' nominates trailbaston audiend' et tei^ 

wuch the iintrodnction of provisions into the minand'^ and consequently tbe word applies to 

convent was prohibited. The friars soon left it the offender or the offence. The offenders are 

through want : Weyland followed them, and was described as murderers, robbers, and incendi** 

conducted to ihe Tower. In the king's council ries, wandering from place to place, and lurking 

the option was given to him to stand his trial, to in woods and parks. Pari. Writs, i. 408. Perhaps 

be imprisoned for life, or to abjure the realm, they were generally armed with clubs ; whence 

He chose the latter ; and having walked barefoot the offence might be called an act of trail- 

and bareheaded, with a crucifix in his hand, to baston. 
Ihe sea side, was immediately transported. See 
ikmst. 573 -577 Wikes, 1 18, 119. 
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to make Ms fee-simple absolute, so Ihat it might descendby common 
law to bis heirs general. The barons complained that by (his ex- 
pedient the will of the donor, and the rights of his successors, 
were unjastly defeated ; and a law was enacted, taking from the 
feoffee the power of dispdsing of his lands, and ordaining that they 
should descend in the terms of the original grant, and in failure of 
issue revert to the donor, or the heirs of the donor. The object of 
this statute wa^ to preserve the rights of the lord : its effect, though 
that does not appear to have been contemplated by the legislature, 
was to secure the transmission of estates through the different gene- 
rations of the same family, by depriving the actual possessor of the 
power of alienation (1). 

Another very important alteration regarded the conveyance of 
'^"^ lands. At the commencement of Edward's reign, every tenant, who 
possessed freehold lands of inheritance, could convert tns property 
into a manor, with manorial courts, profits, and immunities, by 
granting or selling a portion of it to two or more individuals, to be 
held by them and their heirs for ever, under free or military ser- 
vice. By this system of sub-infeudation manors were multiplied 
beyond measure; and the great barons discovered that they were 
deprived of the escheats, reliefs, and wardships, of the lesser free- 
holders, which by the condition of their tenures were reserved to 
the immediate lords of whom they held their lands. Repeated 
complaints gave birth to the statute of the eighteenth of this prince, 
by which the creation of new manors was prohibited ; and it was 
enacted, that in all sales or grants of land for the future, the new . 
feoffee should hold his land, not of the individual from whom he 
received or purchased it, but of the chief lord of the fee. Hence it 
is, that at the present day no claim of manorial rights is admitted, 
unless they have existed as such since the year 1290 (2). 

I shall notice only one more alteration, which the king appears 
to have had much at heart; and in which he was in a great measure 
defeated by the ingenuity of his opponents ; I mean the statutes 
enacted to prevent corporate bodies, ecclesiastical or secular, from 
acquiring lands in mortmain. For as «uch bodies cannot die, the 
immediate lords of those lands were deprived of the escheats, re- 
liefs, wardships, and other feudal profits, which they derived from 
Ihe decease of individual proprietors. To remedy the inconvenience 
bodies corporate bad long been incapacitated from acquiring lands 
without the previous consent both of (he mesne lord, and the king : 
but they had found means to evade the prohibition by taking leases 
for very long terms of years, or by purchasing estates, which were 
held bona fide of themselves. In 1279 a statute was passed, by 
which all alienations in mortmain, by whatever art, or under 

(l)Stat. of Realm, 71. (2) SUt. of Realm, 106. Rot. Pari. torn. i. 

p. 41. 
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whatever preCeit they might be effected, were forbidden on pain 
of forfeiture to the immediate lord, or, in his default during a 
year, to the lord paramount, and in default of both, to the 
king (1). But an expedient was soon discovered by which the pro- 
visions of the statute were eluded. A secret understanding took 
place between the parties : the body wishing to obtain the land 
set up a fictitious title; and the real proprietor, by collusion, 
suffered judgment to be given against him. This was the origin 
of common recoveries, which are still in use. The king was inAg- 
nant when he saw Umself foiled in this manner, and in 1285 a 
new statute was passed, by which all such cases were sent to a Jury , 
and wherever fraud was discovered, the land was forfeited to the 
immediate lord (2). Still the ingenuity of the clergy, who were 
principally interested in the contest, was not exhausted. They 
distinguished between the possession and the use; estates were no 
longer conveyed to the body corporate, but to others for its use ; 
and thus^ while the seizin of the land was in the nominal feoffee, 
all its profib and emoluments came to the possession of those for 
whom the vendor or grantor originally intended it (3). 

It had employed Edward thirteen years to forge the fetters of 
Scotland : in less than six months she was again free. To under- 
stand this important revolution, we must advert to the rival houses 
of Baliol and Bruce. Baliol was dead ; and before his death he had 
more than once renounced for himself and his posterity all right 
to the crown. As the renunciation had been made in captivity, and 
was the effect of compulsion, it would probd^ly have been disre- 
garded by the Scots : but his only son was a prisoner in the Tower 
of London, and the task of supporting the rights of the family de- 
volved on the next heir. John Gomyn of Badenoch, the son of 
Marjory, BalioFs sister, a nobleman already distinguished by his 
efforts to recover the independence of his country. From the fatal 
battle ^ Falkirk to the last expedition of Edward, he directed as 
guardian the councils of Scotland. To the king of England he had 
long been an object of peculiar jealousy : at the late pacification a 
sentence of temporary banishment was pronounced against him ; 
and, though that sentence had been recalled, he had still been fined 
in thrice the amount of his yearly income. 

The pretensions of Robert Bruce, the original competitor, had 
descended to his grandson, of the same name, and about twenty- 
three years of age. The Bruces, animated by a spirit of opposition 
to the Ballots, bad hitherto done little for their country. The grand- 
father had been the first to acknowledge the superiority of the king 
of England : the son, when Baliol drew the sword of independence,. 

(l) Stat, of Realm, 51. There are, however, (2) SUt. of Realm, 87, 

aereral instances in which ihe king granted li- (3) See Stat. 15 Rich. II. c. 5< 
ceases for the alienation of lauds in mortmain. 
See Rym. ii. C6i- 1004( 
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hastened lo Join the hostile baDoers of Edward ^ and the grandson, 
unable to discern his real interest, had continuaUj oscillated be- 
tween the two parties. As often as a gleam of success enlivened the 
hopes of the patriots, he became a willing convert to the same holy 
cause : at the approach of Edward, the apostate was always eager to 
make his peace with the conqueror, and to redeem his past dis- 
loyalty by new services. At the present time he eojoyed the favour 
and confidence of that prince, who had consulted him on the late 
settlement of Scotland, and remitted to him the payment of the re- 
lief due for the lands which his father had held in England. 
A. ». It chanced that both Gomyn and Bruce arrived at Dumfries about 
F«b?io. ttie same time, probably to meet the new Justiciaries who were 
holding their court in the town. Bruce requested a private con- 
ference in the choir of (he church of the Minorites; and the Yery 
selection of the place warrants a suspicion that the two chiefe had 
reason to be on their guard against each other. Whether it were 
the consequence of premeditated treachery, or only the sudden im- 
pulse of passion, will be for ever unknown : but they met ; the con- 
tersation grew warm -, and Bruce plunged his dirk into the breast 
of Gomyn, saw him fall, and hurried to the church-door. He ap- 
peared pale and agitated ; and to the inquiries of his attendants 
replied : ''I think I have killed Comyn.''— '' You only think so ! *" 
exclaimed one of the number, and hastened with his companicHis 
into the church. Gomyn still breathed, and with proper care might 
bate lived. The friars had conveyed him behind the aliar ; and his 
uncle, sir Robert Gomyn, had been called to his assistance. At the 
approach of the assassins sir Robert drew his sword, and was slain 
by Ghristopher Seaton, the brother-in-law of Bruce. Kilpatric 
springing forwards to Gomyn, plunged his dagger into the heart of 
the unresisting victim (1). 

This is all that is known, perhaps more than is reaUy known, 
respecting the cause, and the circumstances of the murder. But 
the Scottish historians are better informed. They tell us, that 
Gomyn bad bound himself by oath and indenture to support the claim 
of Bruce to the crown ; that lie afterwards betrayed tlw secret to 
Edward, who one evening over the bottle revealed his intention of 
putting the whole famUy to death; that the earl of Gloucester gave 
Bruce a hint of his danger, by sending him a pair of spurs and 
twelve silver pennies ; that the patriot, to prevent his being tracked 
in the snow, ord^ed the shoes of his horses to be inverted, rode 
through bye ways from London lo Lochmaben in seven days, and 
meeting on (he road a foot-traveller, of suspicious appearance, 
killed him, and found on his person letters from Gomyn to Edward \ 

(t) Compare Hem. 319. West. 4$Z. Knyght. are preserved by Fordan, is the ancient quarrel 
3494. Wabing. 91. Ford. zii. T. Hailes, i. 292. between the two families. 
The Mose AMigned by the old poet, whose lines Gansa sua mortis est Tetas discordia fortis — 

Vord. lil- ; 
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Itiat be went immediately to Dumfries, sent for Gomyn to the 
cluirch, shoved him the intercepted letters, and, receiving from 
him the lie, despatched the traitor (1). This romantic tale was long 
believed by the gratitade and partiality of the people : but later 
writers of the s^me nation have proved that in all its circumstances 
it is liable to strong objections, in many is contradicted by satis- 
focltiry evidence. There can be little doubt that it is a fiction, pur- 
posely invented to wash the guilt of blood from the character of 
Robert I., and to justify a transaction, which led to the recovery of 
Scottish independence. 

Edward was rather irritated than alarmed at the intelligence. 
That 80 foul a murder could overturn his superiority was an idea 
whicb never entered bis mind: but, enfeebled as he was by years 
and disease, he looked forward with reluctance to the possibility of 
a war. Orders were sent to his lieutemint, Aytnar de Yalence, earl Apr. s 
of Pembroke, to chastise the presumption of Bruce; and all the 
young nid)ility of Englind were summoned to receive^ in company 
with prince Edward, the honour of knighthood. The more distin- Apr. 6. 
guifthed he admitted into the palace : for the accommodation of the May 22. 
others, tents were erected in the gardens of the Temple ; and all re- 
ceived from the royal wardrobe vests of silk, and mantles of purple 
and gold. The king was too weak to expose himself to the heat 
caused by the crowd. He knighted his son in the hall of the palace; 
and the young prince, in the abbey church, conferred the same 
honour on his two hundred and seventy companions. It was the 
custom for the new knight to make a vow, the object of which was 
generally suggested by the circumstances of the time : the vows of 
chivalry, however, were not taken on the gospels, but, ridiculous 
as it may appear, in the presence of a peacock, or pheasant, or 
other bird of beautiful plumage. During the royal banquet, the 
minstrels placed on the table two swans in nets of gold. The king 
immediately vowed before God and the swans, that he would re- 
venge the death of Corny n, and punish the perfidy of the rebels*, 
and then addressing the company, conjured them in the event of 
his death on the expedition, to keep his body unburied, till they 
had enabled his son to accomplish bis vow. The son swore that he 
would not sleep two nights in the same place till he had entered 
Scotland to execute his Gather's commands ; the rest applauded his 
oath, and imitated his example. The next morning the prince, with 

(1) Fwdim, xii. S— 7. Boeoe, xU. Buck. viii. providontUlly asiembled at the jwy momeat. 

The cenius of Hume has improyed and embel- astoniahes them with the beauty, the address, 

liahed this tale. He fint riUs the tpan sent by and the eloquence of the young patriot, com- 

the earl of (Uoocester, tjk changes into a purse poses for him an elegant harangue, and puts a 

of gold die paltry present of tweWe pennies, string of cautious objections into the mouth of 

Then, haTlug oonducted the hero to Dumfries, Comyn. llie assembly breaks up : Bruce, in a 

with the Scottish writers, he adopts the opinion lit of indignant patriotism, pursues Comyn, and 

of the English, that the dispute arose respecting the murder is perpetrated.— But all this again is 

the snocesrion to the crown, and therefore intro> fiction ! 
duces Brace to a council of Scottish nobles most 
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his knights companions, departed for the borders : Edward himsdf 
followed by easy Journeys ; and his military tenants received writs 
to Join him at Carlisle in the beginning of July (1). 

May 99. Bruce, by the mhrder of Gomyn, had staked his life : he could 
save it only by winning a seeptre. He assumed the title of king, 
summoned the Scots to his standard, and was crowned without any 
opposition at Scone. When his wife, the daughter of the earl of 
Ulster, was informed of the coronation, she ventured to express a 
hope that he, who was a king in summer, might not prove an exile 
in winter. These words were noticed as a prediction : but it re- 
quired not the spirit of prophecy to foretell the disasters which 

juae 19. attended the first efforts of the new niooarch. In the wood of Me- 
thuen, and neighbourhood of Perth, six e( his bravest knighfe were 
made prisoners by Pembroke; and Bruce himself, thrown from his 
horse, must have shared their lot, had he not been rescued by Sea- 
ton. The Grampian hills offered a retreat to the fugitives : the deer 
of the forest and fish of the stream supplied them mfh food; if 
occasionally they descended to the lowlands, they as often returned 
at the approach of the English ; and during two months they^ivaiH 
dered like outlaws through Breadalbane and. Athol. But their 
sufferings were lessened by the attentions of their female relatives, 
who, under the guidance of Nigel, a brother of Bruce, had arrived 
to share the lot of their fathers, brothers, and husbands. Near the 
banks of Loch Tay, they were discovered by Alexander lordofLorn, 

Aas. u. who had married a Comyn. He summoned his clan: Bruce and 
his f(^owers were defeated ; and it became necessary to separate 
for their safety. The ladies were conducted on horseback to the 
castle of Kildrummy : the king with only two or three companions, 
proceeded on foot to Loch Lomond, crossed it in a boat, and re- 
ceived an hospitable welcome at the castle of Dunavarty, from the 
lord of Kintyre. After three days' rest, he embarked in a small 
ship, steered to the north of Ireland, and in the unfrequented island 
of Rathlin, buried himself during the winter ftom the knowledge 
and the pursuit of his enemies (2). 

Edward, through weakness, was unable to leave the neighbour- 
hood of Carlisle : but he could attend (he deliberations of his coun- 
cil, and issue instructions for the punishment of the prisoners. It 
was determined that the murderers of Comyn, their abettors and 
concealers, should be drawn and hanged; that all rebeli taken 
with arms in their hands should be hanged or beheaded ; that of 
those who surrendered, the most dangerous should be imprisoned 

(1) West. 433. Trivet, 343. Vijm. ii. 1052. (2) Barboor, 29--6i. Ford. zii. 2. West. 45». 

Ad. Hoiim. ST. The king bad not forgotten the Heming. 223. The adTentores of Brace are 

iSendal right (tf demanding an aid from his te- romantic and interesting in Barbonr. Foidun 

wmis on this occasion; but he chose to do it in bears testimony to his accuracy; bat Barbour 

;»arliament| which assembled on the 80th of May, was a poet, and evidently avails himself of the 

and granted him a thirtieth and twentieth. Pari, privilege of his profession. 
Writs, 194. 173. 
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diiriD(p the king's pleasure; (he rest, with such as had Joined Ib^ 
insurgento by compulsion^ and the common people, should be pu- 
nished according to the discretion of the king's lieutenant. In 
consequence of these orders, a few prisoners were tried, condemned, 
and executed^ among whom the most distinguished were the earl 
of Athole, Nigel the brother of Bruce, Christopher Seatop with his 
brother Alexander, both Englishmen, Simon Fraser, and Herbert 
jde Norham. If we consider these unfortunate men as the champions 
of freedom, they may demand our pity ; but Iheir execution cannot 
substa/itiate the charge of cruelty against Edward. Some were 
murderers : all had repeatedly broken their oi^tbs of fealty, and had 
been repeatedly admitted to pardon (1). 

Among the prisoners were three ecclesiastics, the Abot of Scone, 
and the bishops of St. Andrew's and Glasgow, and most of the 
females, who had so heroically jc^ned the outlaws in the highlands. 
The former had been taken in complete armour, and were confined 
in fetters in separate castles in England. The latter fell into the 
hands of the king, by the>surrenderof Kildrummy, or theyicdation 
of the sanctuary at Tain in Ross-shire. To the wife of Bruce Ed- 
ward assigned his manor of firustwlck for her residence, with an 
establishment suitable k) her rank as countess of Garrick (2). Many 
were dispersed in different convents, and placed under the custody 
of the nuns. Two, the countess of Buchan, who in right of her *. •>> 
family had pl^ed the crown on the head of Bruce, and his sis- ^^^' 
ter Mary, >who by her conduct must have merited the distinction, 
were treated with greater severity. They were confined, the first 
in the castle of Berwick, the other in that of Roxburgh. At the 
end of four years Mary wasexchanged for nine English prisoners of 
rank J and about the same time the countess was transferred to a less 
rigorous confinement in the Carmelite convent in Berwick, from 
which she was liberated three years afterwards (3). 

About the end of winter the exiles issued from their retreat. 
Thomas and Alexander Bruce with a body of Irishmen entered 
Loch Ryal,'but were opposed by Duncan Macdowal, made prison- 

(1) Ryley, 510. TriTCl, 344, 345. Wert. 455, a cook.— She was moreover to have three grey. 
458. hoands to hunt ia the warren and park, when 

(2) The king's directions are corions. The she wished { as much venison and fish as she 
bbiiope were to be confined each in a cell in the wanted : the house she liked bert, and liberty to 
tower, every door leading to which was to be ride to any part of the manor. Rym. ii. 1013, 
kept locked, and the draw-bridge raised. No one 1014. 

was ever to see them besides a valet, a boy, and (3) See Rot. Scot. i. 85. 87. They were con- 

a chaplain tor each, for whose fidelity the sheriff fined in cages ; on which account some writers 

was to be security. New Rymer, 966. With say that they were exposed in cages to the gaze 

reqpect to the countess, her establishment was to of the people. The contrary is evident from the 

ooosirt of— 1. Two females of the country, of a king's orders. The cage was to be built within 

good age, very sedate, and of approved conduct, one of the turreU of the castle ; and no one was 

one as a companion, the other as a waiting-maid, to come near it but the woman servant. In each 

3. Two valets of good age and sedatie, one be- cage was to be the " convenience of a decent 

kmging to her father the earl of Ulster, the other " chamber." Rym. ii. 1014. The truth is, cage 

<3i ue country, to carve for her. 8- A footman meant a cell or room in a prison ; and, for the 

** to stay in her chamber, a sober man, and not better accommodation of these ladies, their cages 

*' riotous, to make her bed and do other things were formed by wooden partitions within the 

** fitting for the ^chamber." 4. A house steward to walls of the castle. ^ 

take care of her keys, pantry, and butler y. Also 
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en, and exeoated at Carlisle. The king was more fortunate than 
Feb. 9. his brothers. He saUed to the coast of Carrick, surprised the Eng- 
lidi in the vicinity of Turnberry, and hastened for security to the 
May 10. hUls and forests. By degrees he was joined by his former vassals, 
defeated Pembroke, and drove Ralph de Monthermer to the 
castle of Ayr. He even laid siege to the place, but had the wisdom, 
at the approach of the English forces, to retire once more to the 
mountains (1). 

To Edward, the success of his antagonist, trifling as it was, be- 
came a continued source of vexation. In July he felt a marked 
improvement in his health, and ordered the army to advance into 
Scotland. But the very exertion of mounting on horseback threw 
him back into his former state of weakness ^ his progress in four 
days was confined to six miles ; and the next evening he expired at 
ittiyf. Burgh on the sands, in the ^xty-ninth year of his age, and the 
thirty-fifth of his reign (2). 

Edward was twice married. His first wife was Eleanor of Cas- 
tile, daughter of Ferdinand III., and, after the death of her mother, 
heiress of Ponthieu. Eleanor deserved and possessed the affections 
of her husband. She is described as elegant in her person, and 
gentle in her manners; pious, prudent, and charitable -, abstaining 
ftom all interference in matters of state ; and employing her au- 
thority to relieve the oppressed, and reconcile those who were at 
variance. She bore Edward four sons, and eleven daughters, of 
whom several died in their infiincy, and not more than three are 
known to have survived their thther. Her death happened near 
Lincoln in 1290. The king suspended his expedition to Scotland, 
that he might follow the funeral to Westminster, and wherever the 
corpse rested for the night, ordered a magnificent cross to be erect- 
ed to her memory (3). His second wife was Margaret of France, 
by whom he had a daughter, who died in her infancy, and two 
sons who survived him. 

• 

(1) Barbour, 93—1(7. Wesi, 4S7, 458/ Hem. eircalar letter wkick he not ra the ooca«ioa to 

32S. Triyet, 346.' different prelates and abbots, he describes the 

^2) Rym. ii. 1059. object of these prayers to be, at si quid aucnhB 

(S) Some of these crosses still remain, and are non pargata; in ipsa,, forsan obliyionis defectv 

of considerable elegance. His object in these rel siio modo, remansit, per utilia omtaoonm 

erections was not merely to presenre her mo- soffraeia, juta divina; misericoidia: plenitadi- 

vaorjt but to induce passengers to slop and offer nem abstei^tar. Rym. ii« 499- 
up their prayen for her soul. Wals. S4. In the 
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King— Edward is deposed— And murdered. 

Of the six sons of the late king three had preceded him to the i. d. 
graye. The eldest of the survivors, three-and-twenty years of age, ^'^'^ 
bore the name, but inherited little of the character, of his father. 
From his childhood he had lived in habits of intimacy with Piers 
de Gaveston, the son of a gentleman of Guienne, i^hom Edward 
had selected for his companion. The two boys grew up together : 
they partook of the same amusements, and applied to the same 
exercises; and a similar taste for dissipation and pleasure, cement- 
ed, as they advanced in age, the attachment of their more early 
years. The king had occasion fi'equently to reprehend, sometimes 
to punish, the excesses of the heir-apparent; and about three 
months before his death, he made Gaveston abjure the kingdom,, 
and exacted from his son a promise upon oath that he would never 
recall his favourite without the royal consent (1). Affairs required 
the presence of the young prince in London : but before he departed 
fk'om Carlisle, Edward sent for him to his bedside; and after giving 
him such advice as dying kings have often given to their intended 
successors, told him that of (he money in the treasury he had be- 
queathed thirty-two thousand marks for the service of seven score 
knights in Palestine ; forbade him, under pain of his paternal male- 
diction, to allow Gaveston to return to England without ttie previous 
consent of his parliament, and commanded him to prosecute the 
Scottish war^ and to carry his dead bones along with the army to 

(l) Rym. ii. 104 3. 
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July T the very extremity of Scotland (1). Soon afterwards the kidg died ^ 
aa'-M. ^^^ ^^ commands no less than his advice were forgotten. His suc- 
cessor hastened from the capital to (he borders; received at Carlisle 

Aug. 6. the homage of the English, at Dumfries that of the Scottish barons ; 

and at the head of a gallant army advanced in pursuit of Robert 

Aug. 30. Bruce. But war had few attractions for the young Edward. He halted 

^^'^ '* at Cumnock in Ayrshire ; and^ under pretence of making preparations 
for his marriage and coronation, hastily returned into England. 

Aug. 6. The first object of the new king had been the recaH of his fa- 
vourite, on whom, during his absence, he had conferred (he title 
of earl of Cornwall, with a grant of all the lands which had belonged 
to Edmund of Almaine, son of Richard, king of the Romans. Ga- 
veston joined him before he left Scotland*, and his arrival was 

Sep. 30. followed by a total change in the offices of government. The chan- 
cellor, the barons of the exchequer, the justices of the different 
courts. were removed; and the treasurer, Langlon bishop of Lich- 
field, who, by refusing to supply money for their pleaisures, had 
formerly incurred the enmity of the prince and his favourite, was 

Oct. 37. stripped of bis property, and thrown into prison. In defiance of his 
father's prohibition, Edward ventured to bury his bones at West- 
minster, and gave the money destined for the holy war toGaveston, 

Not. 1. who was daily loaded with new honours. He was made lord cham- 
berlain, affianced (o the king's niece, and, when Edward prepared 

Dec. 3d. to sail to France, appointed regent of the kingdom, with all those 
powers, which the sovereign on such occasions was accustomed 
to reserve to himself (^). 

A. B. Edward landed at Boulogne, where he found Philip le Bel, king 

ja^^34. of France. He did homage for Guienne and Ponthieu, and the 

janv 35. Hcxt day in the presence of four kings and three queens married 
Isabella, to whom he had been contracted four years before, the 
daughter of the French monarchy and reputed^ the most beautirul 
woman in Europe. A few days were given to feasting and rejoic- 

f«b. 7. ings : and on his return Edward was accompanied or followed by 
the two uncles of his bride, and a numerous train of foreign noble- 
men, whom he had invited to be witnesses of bis coronation. On 
their way they were met by the regent, and the English barons*, 
when, to the general astonishment, the king, neglecting the others, 
rushed into the arms of his favourite, kissed him, and called him 

Feb. 35. his. brother. The coronation was performed with extraordinary 

(l) This command is thus mentioned by Frois- "firmly that, as long as his bones shoald be 

sart : — '* He called his eldest son, and made him ** carried against the Scots, those Scots would 

" swear in the pi«sence of aU hi^ barons, by the ** never be Tictorions." Froissart, i. xxv. Johnes' 

" saints, that as soon as he should be dead, he trinslatioa. There must be mucli exaggeratiou 

" would hare his body boiled in a large caldron in this. 

" until the flesh should be separated from the (3) Rym. iii. l*-.!- 11. 40. S3. Heming. 344. 

" bones ; that he would have ihe flesh buried, Waising. 95. Lei. Gol. i. 348. By several writers 

" and the bones preserved, and that every time the marriase of Gaveston is placed some years 

'* the Scots should rebel against him, he would later. But the contrary is plain, from the king's 

*' summonhis people, and carry against them the grant to Gaveston and Bfargaret his wife. Rym. 

<* bones of his father) for he believed most iii. 87. 
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magnificence (1) : bat outward expressions of joy accorded ill with 
tlie discontent which secretly rankled in the breasts of the more 
powerful nobles. Not only had the offices at this ceremony been 
distributed without regard to the claims of inheritance, or the pre- 
cedents of former reigns ; but, what was a general grievance, the 
place of honour, to carry the crown and walk in the procession 
immediately before the king, had been allotted to Gaveslouy whom 
they considered a foreign adventurer. This preference awakened peb. 
every former prejudice against him. Three days later the barons 
assembled in the refectory of the monks at Westminster, and sent 
to Edward a petition for the redress of abuses, and the Immediate 
baoisbment of the favourite. He piromised to return an answer in 
the parliament to be held after Easter, and in the mean time en- 
deavoured, but in vain, tp mollify their resentment. Gaveston was 
still the sole dispenser of the royal favours : in the splendour of his 
dress and the number of his retinue he outshone every rival ; in 
dififerent tournaments he had by his good fortune or address un- 
horsed the earls of Lancaster, Hereford, Pembroke, and Warenne ; 
and, elated with his own superiority, he continued to despise and 
ridicule his opponents. These, however, were fixed in their resolu- 
tion. Their vanity had been too severely mortified to acquiesce in 
the triumphs and (aunts of a man, whom they considered as a fo- 
reigner and an upstart. At the parliament their demands were re- Apr. 28. 
newed in terms which admitted of neither refusal nor procraslina- 
tion : letters patent were accordingly issued ^ Gaveston himself was May la. 
compelled to swear that he would never return ^ and the bishops 
pronounced against him the sentence of excommunication, if he 
should violate his oath. Edward, to console the affliction of his june 7 
favourite, made.him now grants of lands in England and Guienne, 
wrote in his favour to the pope and king of France, and accom- 
panied him as far as Bristol. There he sailed* from England : but jane 26 
his enemies had scarcely tinae to felicitate themselves on his down- 
fal when, to their surprise and indignation, they learned that he 
had assumed by royal appointment the government of Ireland (2). 
In Ireland Gaveston displayed the magnificence of a prince, and 

(1) The following is the oath taken on the •* yonrpowerf" " I wlIlcauM iltobeobwrved." 

ocearion:— " Sir, will you grant, and keep, and ♦* Sir, do yott grant that the laws and right cm- 

*< oonfinn by your oalh, to the peopU of England, " toms, which the commonalty of your realm shall 

- the laws and customs granted to them by the ** have chosen, shall be k«<pt and obsenred f and 

•« ancient kings of England, your predecessors, " will you defend and strengthen them to the 

•« righteous and devout to God ; and namely, the «* honour of God, aecordlttg to your power ? " *1 

•* laws costoms, and franchises, granted to the " grant it, and promise." Rolls, iii. 417. Stat, of 

«< clergy and people by the glorious king, St. Realm, i. l68. New Rymer, ii. 38. 36. It seems to 

«« Edward, your predecessor?" *' I grant them, hanrebeen the doctrine of the age, that naiiiament 

** and will keep them, and confirm them by oath." possessed the right of adding any other condi- 

" Sir, will you keep to God, and holy church, tions which it thought just to the oath. For in 

•* and clergy, and people, peace and hannony in the Rolls is subjoined the following direction i 

*• God, according to your power?" ** I will keep •* adjicianlurque prajdictis interrogationibns 

" them." '* qua; jusU fuerint." Rolls, ibid. 

••Sir, will you cause to be observed in all (a) Rym. iii. 63. 80. 87—93. Trokel, 5,6. 

'* your judgments, equi^ aud right justice and Moas. Malm. 99, 100. Moor, 593. Wal. 96. 

" discretion, in mercy and truth, according to Trivet, Cort. 4 . New Rym. ii. 36. Pari. Writs, ii. 74. 
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distinguislied himself in seyeral miccessfyil engagements with the 
natives (1). In England the king assembled his parliament, and 
solicited an aid. In the last year he had obtained a twentieth fh>m 
iiSi. ^^0 ^^1^ ^^^ khights, a fifteenth from the dtizens and burgesses : 
Apr. 37. the repetition of the request in the present, emboldened the com- 
mons to append to their vote of a twenty-flflh the unprecedented 
demand that (heir petition for the redress of grievances should be 
previously granted. This petition deserves the notice of the reader ; 
because it enumerates those abuses, which for more than a century 
continued under different modifications to harass and irritate the 
people. They complained, 1. That the king's purveyors took all 
kinds of provisions without giving any security for the payment ; 
2. That he had imposed additional duties on wine, on cloth, and on 
other foreign imports, which had raised the price one-third to the 
consumer *, 3. That by the debasement of the coin the value of aH 
commodities had been advanced ; 4. That the stewards and marshals 
of (he king's household held pleas, which did not fall under their 
cognizance ^ 5. And exercised their authority beyond the verge, 
that is, a circuit of twelve leagues round the king's person ; 6. That 
no clerks were appointed, as they had been under the last monarch, 
to receive the petitions of the cbmmons in parliament ; 7. That the 
officers appointed to take articles for the king's use in fairs and 
markets took more than they ought, and made a profit of the sur- 
plus ; 8. That in civil suits men were prevented th)m obtaining 
their right by writs under the privy seal ; 9. That felons eluded 
the punishment of their crimes by the ease with which charters df 
pardon were obtained ; 10. That the constables of the castles held 
common pleas at their gates without any authority ; and, 11. That 
the escheators ousted men of their inheritances, though they had 
appealed to the king's courts: Edward was startled by this remon- 
strance. He promised to take it into consideration, dismissed the 
commons, and ordered the lords to attend him three months later at 
Stamford (2). 

During the prorogation the great object of the king had been to 
procure the return of Gaveston, without whose company he appeared 
to consider life a burden. By condescension and liberality he bn^e 
the union of the barons, and attached some of the more powerful to 
his own party. He had previously solicited the advice and aid of 
his father-in-law, and had written to the pope in favour of Gaveston. 
From the king of France he obtained nothing : the pontiff repeatedly 
exhorted him to live in harmony with his people ^ and at last ab- 
solved Gaveston from his oath, on condition that he should submit 
to the judgment of the church, and make answer to the charges 
brought by his enemies. Edward was dissatisfied with this con- 

(1) Ann. Hib. apud Cam. ann. 1398> 1309. (2; Rot. Pari. i. 441. 
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diliODal absolution : but his Iropatieiice could be no longer con-* 
trolled : he ordered the favourite to return ; flew (o Chester to re- 
ceive him, and conducted him to Stamford. There the prelates and jnnbM. 
barons had assembled to give their advice respecting the petitions 
of the commons in the preceding session. At their request, he t^^ so. 
assented to every article, and obtained from them in return the 
grant of a twenty-fifth, and what the king probably valued more 
than the money, their consent that Gaveston, whose humility had 
southed them as much as Edward's concessions, might remain in 
England, ^^ provided he should demean himself properly.'' 

But neither the king nor his minion were capabie of improving 
from experience. The reign of dissipation recommenced : the court 
again exhibited a perpetual round of feasting, dancing, and merri- 
ment ; and Gaveston, once more in possession of the ascendency, 
indulged in all his former extravagance, and irritated his adversa- 
ries by his pleasantries and sarcasms (1). He was not, however, 
allowed to remain in ignorance of the general discontent. He had 
repeatedly published his intention of holding a tournament : none 
of the great lords would accept his invitation. He ordered the ne- 
cessary arrangements to be made at Kenningtoo : during the night 
the lists and the scaffolding disappeared. At length the exhausted 
slate of the treasury compelled Edward to convoke a council at 
York : but the principal barons refused to attend, under the pre- oet. is. 
tence that ftiey were not equal to the power, and afraid of the malice 
of Gaveston. The disappointment opened the king's eyes. He pre- 
vailed on the favourite to withdraw to some secret asylum, andoetae. 
called a parliament to meet at Westminster. The barons obeyed : 
but their leaders came attended by their retainers in arms. It a. d. 
was in vain that Edward issued proclamation on proclamation ; fX\ > 
that he offered a safe conduct to all; that he appointed four 
earls to keep the peace, iand to prevent the access of armed men. 
He soon found himself completely in their power, and reluctantly Mar. je. 
consented to the appointment of a committee of peers, who, un- 
der the name of ordainers, should regulate the king's household. Mar. 17. 
and redress the grievances of the nation. The archbishop who 
had resumed the administration of his diocese (2), seven bis- 
hops, eight earls, and thirteen barons, having received the royal 
permission to name the committee, signed an instrument, in which 
they declared that this grant proceeded from the king's firee will, 
that it ought not to be drawn into a precedent against the rights of 

^t) He gare nicknames to the principal no* as to the time of hia retani : but the teste of the 

failitj. Thus ** the gentU count Thomaa of Lan^ writa show that the king did not go to Chester 

** caster" was sometimes *' the old hog," at before the end of June. 

others '-the stage-player;" the earl of Pembroke, (2) He returned in t308> During his snspen- 

** Joseph the Jew *," Uie earl of Gloucester, *• the lion the pope, with the king|s permission, nad 

** cuckold's bird ;" and the earl of Warwick, appointed a receiyer of the income of the arch* 

" the black dog of the wood." Packington, apod bishopric. At his return the whole amount was 

Lei* CoU. ii. 461. Wals. 94. 97. Writers differ restored to him. Rym. ii, t020. Aug. Sac. i. 51. 
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the crown, and that the powers to be exercised by the ordainers 
Mar. 30. would expirc of themselves at the Teast of St. Michael in the f<^owing 
year. The coounittee was then appointed, consisting of seven pie- 
lates, eight earls, and six barons, who innnediately swore to dis- 
charge their office ^' to the honour of God, the honour and proGt 
^^ of holy church, the honour of their lord the king, the profit of 
^^ him and his people, according to right and reason, and the oath 
^^ which he took at his coronation (1).'' 

The ordainers sate in the capital. Edward was glad to withdraw 
f^om their presence, and summoned his military retainers to follow 
him into Scotland. Out of ten earls three only Joined him ; and of 
these one was Gaveston, whose imprudence was rewarded with new 
favours. He obtained the royal c»tle of Nottingham, and was 
created justiciary of the forests north of the Trent. la Scotland the 
A, D. king penetrated as far as the Forth without finding an enemy. He 
]^*^' passed the winter at Berwick, and in the spring ordered Gayeston 
at the head of the army to resume the war« The (iavourite pene- 
trated beyond the Forth, displayed his usual prowess in action, and 
deserved the praise of a prudent yet enterprising general. But the 
caution of Bruce allowed him no opportunity of gaining those 
laurels, which it was hoped would attract the admiration of the 
people, and silence the tongues of his enemias. The time ap- 
Aag. 8- preached, when it was necessary for Edward to meet his pariia- 
ment. Gaveston shut himself up in the strong castle of BImborough 
in Northumberiand (2) : the king proceeded to London to receive 
the articles of reform which had at last been framed by the wisdom 
or the prejudices of the ordainers. 

On an attentive perusal of these articles the reader will be of 
opinion that many of them were highly beneficial : but he will 
find some that trenched on the lawful prerogative of the crown, 
and will suspect that others were framed for the gratification of 
private revenge. The first six regarding the rights of the church, 
the king's peace, the payment of his debts, the iiarming of the 
customs, and the observance of the great charter, had been already 
published with some modifications by the king before he proceeded 
to Scotland (3). The principal of the others were the following : 
that all grants, which had been made by Edward since he issued 
the commission, and of course those in favour of Gaveston, should 
be revoked ^ and that all which might be subsequently made with- 

(l) Rym. iii. !M)0. SOS. 204. 220. Ryley, &26' religioiis houses the aid of carts aj»d horses to 
Rot. Pari, i, 445. The flection was made thu;. ooDvey provisions aud ammauition to the army 
The iHshops chose two earls : all the earls, two in ScotUmd. The heads of forty-two houses ex- 
bishops, and these four two barons^ There were cused themselves ; and twenty of them on the 
now six dected, who chose fifteen others, so as ground of pm ert/ and inabilitj. Hence it has 
to make the whole number twenty-one. Pari, been very justly inferred that the religions 
IVrits, ii. par. 2. p. 27. houses could not have been so wealthy as has 

(S) Rym. 339. 314. Moor, 593. Heming, 248. beett generally supposed. 

Bamborough belonged to the lady Vescy. From (3) At Northampton, Aug. 3- See Rot. Pari, i . 

a roll in the office of the king's remembrancer it 446. The customs had of late been fanned by 

appears that £dward draunded from the several the company of the Frescobaldi of Florence. 
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out the consent of the baronage assembled in parliament, and 
until the king's debts are paid, should be inf alid, and should sub- 
ject the receiver to such punishment as the baronage might award. 
— ^That the king should not leaye the kingdom, or levy war with- 
out the consent of the baronage ; and in the case of his aUence 
a guardian should be chosen bj the common assent of the bin 
rooage in parliament. That all punrejances, except such as were 
ancient and lawful, should cease, and that those who should pre- 
sume to take any other might be pursued with hue and cry, and 
punished on conviction like robbers. That the new taxes on wool, 
cloth, wine, and other merchandise should be abolished. That all 
the great officers of the crown, the wardens of the cinque ports, and 
the governors of the king's foreign possessions, should be chosen 
with the advice and assent of the baronage in parliament. That 
the sheriffs should be persons of property sufficient to answer for 
their conduct; should be chosen by the chancellor, treasurer, 
and the rest of the council, and in the absence of the chancellor, by 
the treasurer, barons of the exchequer, and Justices of the king's 
bench, and should receive their commissions under the great 
seal (i). That Gaveston, for having given bad advice to the king, 
embezzled the public money, formed an association of men sworn 
to live and die with him against all others, estranged the affec- 
tions of the sovereign from his liege subjects, and obtained blank 
charters with the royal seal affixed to them, should be banished 
for ever from England and all countries appertaining to the crown, 
should depart before the first day of November, and if he were 
found within the king's dominions after that day, should be treated 
as an enemy to the nation. That the lord Henry Beaumont, for 
having received grants from the king since the issuing of the 
commission should never more come near the king, unless it were 
to perform his duty in parliament or in war, and should forfeit his 
income till he had repaid whatever he might have hitherto re- 
ceived from the aforesaid grants : that his sister the lady Yescy, 
who had procured these grants, should never more come within 
(he limits of the court, and should restore to the king her castle of 
Bamborough, which in reality belonged to the crown. And that, to 
prevent delay in the administration of justice, parliaments should 
be holden at least once, and, if need should be, oAener thah 
once ^very year{2). To these a few other, but less important' 

(j) It -was bat eleren years since Edward I. ** persons are grieved against right by the of- 

had consented that the election of the sheril& ** ficers of the lung, of which gricTanccs ther 

shonldlie made by the counties themselTes, '* if ** cannot obtain redress without a conunon 

« they chose." Stat, of Reabn, i. 139. " pariiament, we ordain that the king hold a 

(2) On account of the importance which has '* parliament once a year» or twice if need be 

sometimes been attached to this ordinance, I *' and in a conrenieot place; and that in such 

will translate it entirely. " Whereas many per- " parliament the pleas that have been delayed as 

*< sons are delayed of their demands in the king's «' aforesaid, and the^leas in which the judges 

** court, because the opposite party alleges that ** are of different opinions, shall be recorded and 

'^ answer ought not to be made to the demandants «de(enained; and that in the same manner 

" out of the king's presence ; and whereas many " shall be determined the petitions that have 

M- 15 
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s articles, were added, regarding appeals, ootlawries, and the au- 
thority of tlic marshals and stewards or the king's court. Tbe 
reader may easily imagine the distress of Edward, when the whole 
collection was submitted for his approbation. Anxious to retain to 
its full extent the authority which he had inherited from his father, 
and still more anxious to preserve his favourite froni the sen- 
tence of banishment, he objected, complained, and entreated : but 
the barons were positive and inexorable; and the king after a 

orr 10. long struggle consented to sigq and publish the ordinances. Pre- 
viously, however, he solemnly protested, that if any article should 
prove injurious to the just rights of, the crown, or be found to 
have been unauthorized by the powers given to the commis- 
sioners, it should be considered as void, and therefore reserved 
to himself the right of amending every such article with the advice 
of the lords ordainers and of his own council (1). This protesta- 
tion sufficiently proved the king's resolution to burst the shackles 
imposed upon him as soon as he could do it with impunity. 

Not. I. Gaveston lingered in the company of Edward till the day fixed 
for his departure. They separated in tears. The exile landed 
in France, passed into Flanders, and presented to the duke and 
duchess of Brabant the royal letters, recommending him to their 

Dec. 18. protection. As for the king, he first prorogued, afterwards dis- 
solved the parliament and called another ; then carefully conceal- 

nee. 19. ing his intention, retired suddenly into the north, where l|e found 

^3,2 lilmself less under the control of the barons. These congratulated 

Jan. i. themselves that at length they had separated him and his favourite 

for ever : but they quickly learned that Edward and Gaveston 

[Jan. 18. had joined each other at York. A royal proclamation followed, 
stating that the favourite had returned in obedience to the king's 
orders^ that he was a true and loyal subject, and was ready to 

Feb. 24. maintain his innocence against the charges of his accusers. A new 
grant was made to him of his former estates and honours (2). 

Among the English nobility, the most powerful w^s Thomas, 
the grandson of Henry III., who united in his possession the five 
earldoms of Lancaster, Lincoln, Leicester, Salisbury, and Derby. 
The confederate barons appointed him their leader, and under 
the pretence of a tournament, secretly assembled the knights of 
their party. Edward seems not to have been aware of their design. 
Mar. 8. Instead of seeking to oppose force to force, he contented him- 
self with issuing commissions, in virtue of his late protest, for 

the revision of the ordinances (3) ; but was awakened tp a seo^ of 

t 

'< been presented in parliament, as law and reason supposed to reside in the baronage, the grea 

"»bairdemand." No. 39. cooucil of former reigns. The oommons had 

(l) Rot. Pari. i. 381. 477. Ryley, 530- 541. nothing to do but to present petitions, and to 

New Rym. li. 146. The Uug's protestation is grant money. 

not on th^ roll, but its existence is asserted in (3) Rym. iii. 387. S98. 399. 304- 308- IVokel. 

wrJU which he afterward5 published. I may add 9. Wals. 98- 

that, from the tenor of the ordinances, it Is plain (3) Ryley, Plac. 530- Rot. Rirl. i: 447. Pari, 

that the aathority of the parliament was hitherto ^rits, ii. App. 48- 
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his danger by the sudden approach of the earl or Lancaster, who, 
not finding the king in York, hastened his march towards Newcastle* May 4. 
Bdward had time to evacuate the place a few hours before the ar- 
riyal of the barons. He fled to Tynemouth, disregarded the tears Mays 
aftd entreaties of his wife, embarked with Gaveston on board a 
vessel, and landed in safety at Scarborough. The favourite, for 
greater security, remained in the castle; the king repaired to 
York^ and unfurled the royal banner. Lancaster did not visit the 
queen at Tynemoulh, lest it might exasperate the king against 
his consort ; but having sent her a letter of compliment and con- 
dolence, retraced his steps, encamped between York and Scar- 
borough, and commissioned the earls of Surrey and Pembroke to 
lay siege to the castle. It was in vain that .Edward sent them May 17. 
a mandate to retire. The unfortunate Gav.eston finding the place 
antenable, surrendered with the king's consent to the earl of. 
Pembroke, on condition, that if no accommodation were effected 
before the first of August, he should be reinstated in the pos- 
session of Scarborough. It had been agreed that the prisoner 
should be confined in his own castle of Wallingford ; and the earl 
and the lord Henry Percy bound themselves for his safety to the 
king, under the forfeiture of their lands, limbs, and lives. From 
Scarborough Gaveston proceeded under their protection towards 
Wallingford : at Dedington Pembroke left him in the custody of 
his servants, and departed to spend- the night with his countess in 
the neighbourhood. The captive retired to rest without any suspi* 
cion of danger : but '^ the black dog had sworn that the favourite 
^^ shoukl feel his teeth -, '' and before dawn he received a peremptory 
order to dress himself, and leave his chamber. At the gate, instead 
of his former guards, he found to his astonishment his enemy, 
the earl of Warwick, with a numerous force. He was imme- 
diately placed on a mule, and conducted to the castle of War- 
wick, where his arrival was announced by martial music, and 
shouts ,of triumph. There the chiefs of the party sate in council 
over the fate of their prisoner. To a proposal to save his life, 
a voice replied, ^^ you have caught the fox : if you let him go, 
^^ you will have to' hunt him again :'' and it was ultimately re- 
solved to disregard the capitulation, and to put him to death, in 
conformity with one of the ordinances. When his doom was 
announced, Gaveston threw himself at the feet of the earl of Lan- 
caster, and implored, but in vain, the pity and protection of 
his ^^ gentle lord." He was hurried to Blacklow-hill (now Ga-'«™<9 
versike), and beheaded in the presence of the earls of Lancaster, 
Hereford, and Surrey. The intelligence of his murder was re- 
ceived throughout the nation with astonishment and dismay. The 
annals of the kingdom furnished no similar execution since the 
conquest. By the perpetrators themselves it was deemed a hazar- 
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doos experiment ; and on that account the Tictim had been con* 
yeyed (o a spot within the jurisdiction of the earl of Lancaster, 
whose greater power and relationship to the king appeared to 
screen him from danger. But they were disappointed. THe blood 
of Gaveston was afterwards avenged with the blood of bis per- 
secutor (1). 

The first news of this event threw the king into the most yiotent 
transports of grief, which gradually subsided into a fixed pur- 
pose of reyenge. He had gone from York to Berwick ; but imme- 
diately returned towards the capital, and was joined on his way 
by the earl of Pembroke. The conduct of that nobleman was 
open to mqch suspicion. It was generally believed that, as he 
had granted the capitulation to Gaveston, without consulting the 
confederates, so, in order to satisfy them without exposing his 
own honour, he had purposely allowed his caslle at Dedington to 
be forced by the earl of Warwick. He succeeded, however, io 
convincing the king of his innocence; and proved his assertion 
Julys, by his subsequent attachment to the royal interests. £dward, on 
his way to London, summoned a parliament, solicited succours 
from fVance, and assembled a considerable' body of forces. But 
the advance of the barons to Ware, and the resolute tone in 
which they made their demands, induced him to listen to the 
pacific exhortations of the cardinal of St. Prisca, legate of the 
Not. J 3. pope, and of the envoys of the king of France; and the birth 
of a son and heir, which fortunately happened at the same time, 
seemed almost to obliterate from his mind the untimely fate of 
Not. 11, his favourite. Conferences were held between the deputies of 
the king and of the barons, in the presence of the foreign mi- 
Dec. 3onisters; and a form of reconciliation was unanimously adopted, 
subject to the approbation of the earl of Lancaster and his chief 
A.D. associates, who were absent (2). One article was soon fulfilled, 
Feb.^. the surrender to the king of the plate and jewels which bad 
belonged to Gaveston (3). But the associated barons, for their own 
security, demanded that he should be declared a traitor, a demand 
Mar. 18. which Edward spurned with indignation. Two parliaments were 
summoned to ratify the treaty : but from the first the principal 
agents in the murder were detained by their apprehensions; and 
they departed from the second on pretence of the king's absence, 
who had gone to France, and did not return till a week after 

# • 

(1) Bym. iii. 337, 328. 334. Hon. Halm. 121 (2) Soon afterwards, on the 11th of Blay, died 

^134. Trokel. i3— 17. Wals. 100, 101. Ga- archbishop Winchekea, the great adviser of the 

veston's body was buried oy the friars in their barous in this, as he had been in the last reign, 

chorch in Oxford : it was afterwords removed Ipsios Roberti hortatu. Higden apud Brady, iii. 

by the king, and interred in the new church at 1 10. 

I;o^IS'u^f'?WK^f'*li7''^ i" ."^l ^"?? (3) We may judge of the wealth of GaTestoa 

^^tuJ^ li ^S ""lij ^;^ t f"-" l"" PJ't* »»d j?web, the inventory of which 
second intermemt, 31 Jan. 1325. wardrobe fiii« «_«£.„«.;„ i»„„' j« «aa «a9 

account of that year ; Knyght. 2533. Lei. CoU. ^ **^* P*^** "" ^y"*''' "** W«-3»3. 
i, 248. 
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Vbe opening of the session. At length every difficulty was sur- 
mounted. Edward seated himself on his throne in Westminster oct. 15. 
hall ; the barons on their knees expressed their sorrow for having 
given him offence ; a general amnesty was proclaimed ; and the 
next day more than five hundred particular pardons were issued 
to the noblemen and knights who had been concerned in the 
confederacy. (1). 

It is now time to return to the affiiirs of Scotland. While Edward 
had been contending for a favourite, he had contrived to lose a 
crown. The ease with which the late king had repeatedly overrun 
Scotland encouraged a persuasion that the natives could never 
withstand the superior power of England ; and the slow but constant 
progress of Bruce was viewed with indifference or contempt. Once, 
indeed, Edward, and afterwards Gavestonby his orders, had crossed 
the frontiers; but the Scottish king had cautiously retired before 
them; and both returned to England almost without seeing an enqmy. 
In the mean time the fortresses, which commanded the country, 
fell in succession into the hands of the natives. The castle of Lin- 
lithgow is said to have been won by the artifice ofa peasant named 
William Binnock. He concealed in a load of hay a few armed men, 
who, when the waggon entered the gate, mastered the guard, and 
kept possession till they were joined by their countrymen (2). 
Perth was surprised at night by Bruce himself. He waded through ^^j^ 
the (ditch with a ladder on his shoulders, and was the second man Jai^- ^ 
who mounted the wall (3)- Roxburgh was taken by escalade, while 
the garrison indulged in the excesses of the carnival (4). The castle ^ » 
of Edinburgh was the last which yielded. At midnight Randolf earl Feb! 28. 
of Moray, with thirty companions, climbed up the rock : the alarm 
was given; the governor, who hastened to the spot, fell in the onset, 
and his men surrendered to the assailants (5). Alarmed by these ***'• **• 
losses, th^ Scots who still adhered to the English solicited assistance, 
and the inhabitants of the three northern counties complained that 
they were abandoned by the king to the predatory incursions of 
their neighbours. At length the news arrived that Mowbray governor t$H. 
of Stirling had consented to surrender that important fortress, if it 
were not relieved before the feast of St. John the Baptist. Edward, 
apparently at peace with his own subjects, judged the opportunity 
favourable for an expedition into Scotland. He summoned his *^y- ^'^• 
military tenants to meet him at Berwick, ordered levies of foot 
soldiers in Wales and the northern counties of England, and de- 
manded aid from the chiefs of the Irish septs. But all his projects 
were thwarted by civil dissension. In repeated conferences, which 

(1) Rym. iii. 404. 428. 443—449. Mod. Malm. (2) Barb. 199. 

135—134. Wals. 109, 103. At the same time an f3) Ford. xii. 18. Barb. 180- 

act of indemnity. was also passed in favour of uS Barb. 205. Ford. xii. ]9. 

those who had been the adherents of Gareston. (5) Ford. ;i(ii. 19. Barb. 311. Lei, Coll. ii. 546- 
Stat. 7. Edw. II. St. 1. 
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Iwied seveo weeks, Ibe ordiaances were defended by Ihe barons, 
and opposed by (he king : the clergy or bolh provinces refused an 
aid; and the earls of Lancaster, Surrey, Warwick, and Arundel, 
and probably many others influenced by their example, disobeyed 

Jon. 18. ihe summons. A week before the day fixed for. the surrender of 
Stirling, Edward marched from Berwick, and though the array was 
encumbered by a long train of provision waggons and military 
engines, reaohed the neighbourhood on the eve of the festival (1). 
Bruce had employed the lime in making preparations for the 
combat. His army, consisting of thirty thousand picked men, 
stretched from the burn of Bannock on the right, to the neigh- 
bourhood of the castle on the left (2) ; and was protected in froat by 
narrow pits dug in the ground, and concealed by hurdles covered 
wilh sods, sufficiently slrong (o bear a man on foot, and sufficiently 
weak to sink under the weight of an armed knight on horseback. 
Douglas and the Steward commanded the centre ; Edward Bruce 
took charge of the right, and Randolf of the left wing. The men of 
Argyle, of Garrick, and of the isles, composed a body of reserve ,* and 
at a distance in a valley lay fifleen thousand followers of the army, 
whom the king dared not bring into the field, but whom lie 
instructed to show themselves in the heat of the conflict as a new 
army hastening to the aid of their countrymen (3). 
^ On the eve of the battle a warm action occurred between the 
advanced parties of the two armies, and terminated in favour of the 
Scots. Bruce with his battle-axe clove the scull of Henry de Bohun, 
a distinguished knight ; and his followers hailed the prowess of their 

Jane 34. sovcrelgn as du omenof victory. Atdaybreak they gathered round an 
• eminence, on which Maurice abbot of Inchaffray c^brated mass, 
and harangued his hearers on the duty of fighting for the liber^r of 
their country. At the close of his discourse they answered with a loud 
shout ^ and the abbot, barefoot, wilh a crucifix in his hand, marched 
- before them to the field of battle. As soon as they were formed, he 
again addressed them, and, as he prayed, they all fell on their knees. 
''They kneel,'' exclaimed some of the English^; '' they beg for 

(l) It is impossible to ascertain the number of lies in qaestion famished 14>500 men, becanse 

Bdward's army. By Fordon it is ridiculously they by nearest to the enemy : the remaining 

mnltipUed to 340,000 horse, and an eqoal 7040 were required from Wales, and the marches 

namber of foot. But the verses which he cites as of Wales, because the king wanted men aecns- 

his aalhority may have a different meaning, tomed to .fight in forests and on mottntoins, and 

Tord. xii.31< As the most powerful earls did "able to drive the enemy a locis fortibos et 

not attend (Wals. 104), and as some others were " morosis, abi equitibos difficilis patebit ac- 

excnsed by the royal writs (Rym. iii. 476), it is *• cessns." Rym. iii. 481- 

probable that the cavalry was not as nnweroos (2) Most writers describe the Scots as lying 

as osual. The Irish do not appear to have arrived, with their front to the south, and Stifling bdiind 

The infantry summoned by writs to the sheriffs them. 1 have followed lord Hailes, who decided 

amounted to 21,540 iBen. Rym. iii. 4S1. Lord from his own inspection of the ground (ii. 4S^. 

Hailes, in opposition to Hume, observes that It should, however, be observed, that Moor gives 

these fooUnen were furnished by twelve coun- the very same position to the Kng^ish. They 

ties and a few lords ; and that if all the counties fought with the morning sun in their eyes : had 

and barons in England furnished their quotas in they waited till noon, it would hlive been mi 

equal proportion, the army must have amounted iheir right. Moor, 504- 
to an immense number (Annals, ii. 41)- Bui (3) Ford, rura Goodall, p. 256. not. 
there is no evidence that they did so- The coun- 
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** mercy." — *!Do not deceive yourselYes,'' replied logelram de 
Umfrayille ; ^^ they beg for mercy ; but it is only from God (1)/' 

From the discordant accounts of the Scottish and English writers 
it is difficalt to collect the particulars of the battle. The Scots, with 
very few exceptions, fought on foot, armed with battle-axes and 
spears. The king appeared in their front, and bore the same 
weapons as his subjects. The attack was made by the infantry and 
archers of the English army; and so fierce was the shock, so 
obstinate the resistance, that the result long remained doubtful. 
Brace was compelled to call his reserve into the line ; and as a last 
resource to order a small body of men at arms to attack the archers 
in flank. 'This movement decided the fate of the English infantry. 
Tliey fled in confusion ; and the knights with the earl of Gloucester 
at their head rushed forward to renew the conflict. But their horses 
were entangled in the pits (2) ; the riders were thrown; and the 
timely appearance of the Scots who had been stationed in the valley 
^ scattered dismay through the ranks of the English (3). Edward, 
who was not deficient in personal bravery, spurred on his charger 
to partake ifl the battle ^ but the earl of Pembroke wisely interposed, 
and led him to a distance. Giles d'Argentyr, a renowned knight, 
had hitherto been charged with the defence of the royal person : 
now, seeing the king out of danger, he bade him farewell, and 
turning his horse, rode back to the enemy. He cried ^^An Ar- 
gentyr,'' rushed into the hottest part of the fight, and soon met 
with that death which he sought (4). 

It was in the full confidence of victory that Edward had hastened 
to Bannock-burn : he fled from it with a party of Scottish cavalry 
at his heels ; nor did he dare to halt, till the earl of March admitted 
him within the walls of Dunbar, whence he proceeded by sea ^o 
England. His privy seal and treasures, with the military engines, 
and provisions for the army, fell into the hands of the conquerors (5). 
The number of those who were slain in battle was not great : but 
the fugitives, without a leader or a place of retreat, wandered over 
the country •, and, if the lives of the knights and esquires were pre- 
served for the sake of ransom, the less precious blood of the footmen 
was shed without mercy. Bruce behaved to his prisoners with 
kindness ; and in exchange for the earl of Hereford obtained the re- 
lease of his wife, sister, and daughter, and of the bishop of Glasgow 
and the earl of Mar (6). He thought it a favourable moment to pro- 

« 

(l) Ford. xi. 21. Bourn armenta, gregesque ovium et porcoruin» 

(3) Thougb Barbonr is silent, the fact of many framentum et hprdeuin cum molendinis porU- 

being destroyed in the pits is mentioned by tilibns, et vinum in doliis alque cadiferreis.... 

Fofdon. xii. 20, and Moor, 594. cum petrariis et ligonibos, trabiculis et majigo- 

(3) Quibns ab AngUcis yisis, putabant eos nellis, scalis et ingeniis, paTilionibus et cano- 
fiiisse exercitam.,.. qui Anglos ita stupidos, et pcis, fundis et bombardis, caiterisque bellicis 
bsrentes reddidit, etc. Foyd. p. 256. machinis Ford. xii. 21. Other manuscripts add 

(4) Waking. 195- Moor. 594. Lei. ii. 547- tribucbetis et arietibus, p. 249. 

Mod. Malm. 149, 150. (6) Rym. iii. 438. 496. The sister of Bruce 

(5) I shall transcribe the description in Fordun. now liberated was Christina, reliot of Cliristopher 
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<«p«- ». pose a treaty belween Ihc two Dation^ ; but when Edward refdsed 
bim the title of king, the indignant Scot put an end to the negotia- 
tion, caUed bis parliament, and proceeded to settle the succes- 
itis. ^^^° W' ^^ o^ly <^^Ud was an unmarried daughter called Marjory ; 

Apr. 90. and, toaYoid the dangers, which in the present circumstances might 
attend the reign of a female, it was ordained, with her consent, that 
if the king died without leaving a son, the crown should go to his 
brother Edward Bruce, and the heirs male of fus body, foiling 
whom, it should revert to Marjory and her descendants (2). 

But the Scot» were not content with asserting their own inde- 
pendence ; they undertook to fk'ee Ireland Hrom the English yoke. 
That island was now divided between two races of men, of different 
language, habits, and laws, and animated with the most deadly 
hatred towards each other. The more wild and mountainous 
districts, and the larger portions of Gonnaught and Ulster, were 
occupied by the natives . the English had established themselves 
along the eastern and4M)uthem coasts, and in all (he principal cities 
and towns. By the English we are to understand an aggregate mass 
of adventurers fk'om different countries, from England, Wales, and 
Guienne ; men, or the descendants of men, of desperate fortunes at 
home, who had depended on their swords to carve for themselves 
new fbrtunes abroad. They professed fealty to the English crown : 
but their fealty was a mere sound. Since the expedition of John, 
they had seen no sovereign among them ; and the severity with 
which he had punished their transgressions had been quickly 
forgotten. At a distance fVom the court, and in what was deemed a 
foreign island, they despised the authority of the sovereign ; and 
within the walls of (heir castles set at defiance the severity of the 
* law (3). At pleasure they levied war on each other, or on the 
natives : family feuds were transmitted firom father to son ; and, 
except in the vicinity of Dublin, the seat of provincial government, 
the ^^ pale" was divided among a multitude of petty tyrants, who 
knew no other law than their own interests, and united to the 
advantages of partial civilization the ferocity of savages. Conscious 
. that they were the original aggressors, they looked on the natives 

Seaton. Hit sister Mary bad been released from king was said to hare taken tkis step in coose- 

her ca(te in. the castle of Roxborgh, and ex- qnence of the ardent wish for peace expreax^ by 

changed for Walter Comyn, as early as the year Bruce in a letter to him : in the other, that it was 

tSlOw Rym. iii. 904* Bren the Conntess of to please his father and ally the king of France^ 

Bochan, after having kept her cage seren years, who had requested the fkyonr. In each Brace 

had been taken out, and put under ih» charge of and his adherents were styled Sir Robert do 

the lord Beaumont, in April, 131t< Rym^ iii. BmSk et les gents d'Escosse, ii qui noos tTons 

401*— I should mention, that among the pri- guerre. Rot. Scot. i. 132. 8. 

soners was Baston, a carmelite firiar, anft a pro- (2) Fordun, xii. 24. 

fessedpoet. Edward had compelled him to at- (3) Rym. i. 391. U. 1061. iWi% In the last 

tend the battle, that he might celebrate his instance Fitzwarin, the king's steward in Ulster, 

victory : Bruce compelled him, now that be was hjid distrained the lands of the Manderilles for 

a captive, to sing the defeat. His poem, and a the king's dues. In revenge they collected an 

most singular poem it is, may be seen in Fordun, army, entered the royal demesne, and' burnt five 

xii. 22. townships, three mills, and two thousand measures. 

(i) Rym. 495* Edward's commissioners were of corn, 
furnished with two sets of powers. In one the 
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as Datural enemies. Those within the pale they reduced to a state 
of the most abject yillanage -..those withoat they harassed with 
military expeditions. But their aggressions were requited by the 
resentment of the sufferers ; and the necessity of self-preservation 
generated, a spirit of the most implacable revenge. All Irishmen 
were included under the sweeping denomination of enemies and 
robbers : the murder of a native was not considered a crime 
punishable by law ; and the man who had inflicted the most cruel 
injury on the neighbouring septs was the most distinguished among 
bis fellows (1). 

On the other side, the descendahls of the original inhabitants 
were eqpially lawless, and equally vindictive. In the annals of 
Ireland we find them perpetually engaged in dissension and 
warHare. Sometimes they are fighting among themselves, sometimes 
against their oppressors. Occasionally we see them purchasing the 
aid of the English, that they may revenge themselves on their own 
countrymen ^ occasionally marching under the banners of an Eng- 
lish baron, to. invade the domains of his neighbour (2). But 
whatever cause summoned them to arms, their steps might be 
traced by the desolation which they had wrought, arid their victories 
were always celebrated with murder and conflagration. In short, 
the appetite for human blood, the hope and pursuit of vengeance, 
were equally keen in the native and the stranger ; and each was 
actuated by the conviction that the destruction of the other was 
essential to his own safety. 

When Edward before his expedition into Scotland had ordered 
his vassals to meet him at Berwick, he had also written to his 
'^ beloyed/* the chiefe of the Irish septs, requesting them to ac- 
company De Bourg the earl of Ulster, who had been commanded 
to lead an army to his assistance (3). This request was neglected. 
By the Irish the efforts of the Scots were viewed with a kindred 
feeling. The patriots were fighting against the same nation, by 
which they had been so cruelly oppressed. They were of the same 
lineage, spoke a dialect of the same tongue, and retained, in many 
respects, the same national institutions (4). When intelligence ar- 
rived of the victory at Bannock-burn, it was received with en- 
thusiasm, and the conviction that the English were not invincible 
awakened a hope that Ireland might recover her independence, 

(1) See Fordnn, xii. 28. 29> 30. On this ac- They ended bv taming their arms againet each 

coont Irishmen (hkinently proenred from the other. Rym. ii. 1063* 

king charters, inyesting them with the character (3) Brm. iii. 476. It is plain from the dif • 

and the rights of EngUshmen. To some these ference between this lettCT and the nsoal sum- 

grants were made only for life : often they ex- mons to rassals that none of the Irish chieftains 

tended to whole septs and their posterity for had sworn fealty to him. He does not give the 

erer, as to 300 MacOters, 400 MacGoth- title of king to any; bat that of dox to twenty- 

monds, etc. The motive on the part of the king six. 

was profit : qaod est ad commodam regis. See (4) Qmnes reges minoris Scotia: de nostra 

petit, in Pari. 18. Ed. i. p. $8, 60. 135. 127. majore Scotia sanguinis originem sampscmnt. 

New Rym.' ii. 86. lingoam nostram et conditiones nostras ipio- 

> (2) In the instance mentioned above, two Irish dammodo retinentes. Irish memorial apod 

kingsaided the MandeviUes. and six the steward. Ford. xii. 33. 
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Edward discovered (hat an active correspoDdeoce was carried on 
Mar. t4. between the men or Ulster and the coart of Bruce. Alarmed for 
the safety of his Irish dominions, he despatched the eschealor, 
the lord Ufford, with instructions to treat ^ith the native ctiief- 
tains, the tenants of the crown, and the ^corporations of the 
boroughs (1) : but, before that nobleman could execute his coimnis- 
May 25. giou, Edward Bruce, the brother of the kinja^ of Scots, with an 
army of six thousand men, had landed in the neighboarh6od of 
Garrickfergus. He was immediately Joined by the O'Nials, v^ho 
Jane 29. directed his march. They burnt Dundalk : the greater part .of 
Louth was laid desolate; and at Atherdee the inhabitants, men, 
women, and children, who had crowded into the church, perished 
in the flames. But the approach of Butler the lord deputy (2), and 
of the earl of Ulster, warned the confederates to return. Thej re- 
tired to Conyers, left their banners flying in their camp, and 
Sept. 11. making a short circuit, fell on the rear of their pursuers. A fierce 
Sept. 15. encounter took place : but the English were dispersed, and Bruce, 
continuing his retreat, despatched the earl of Moray to Scotland for 
reinforcements (3). 

* During this interval a new envoy arrived from Edward, John 
de Hotham, afterwards bishop of Ely, invested with extraordinary 
powers, to reconcile the barons, and to treat wilh the natives (4). 
^- »• The dissensions of the barons had prevented them from uniting 
their forces ; some of them were even accused of having invited 
the Scots ; several were privately suspected of corresponding with 
Bruce. With much difficulty Hotham formed an association among 
the tenants of the crown, who bound themselves under the penalty 
of forfeiture to aid each other to the utmost in their efforts against 
the common enemy (5). With the chiefs of the natives he was less 
successful. They detailed to him the history of their grievances, 
and complained that it was the policy of their oppressors to raise 
an insuperable barrier between them and the throne. They offered, 
however, to hold the lands, to which they la'id claim, immediately 
of the king, provided they might enjoy the advantage of the Eng- 
lish laws, or to make him the umpire between themselves and his 
barons, and to submit to such demarcation of their respective pos- 
sessions as he in his wisdom should deem just. To these proposate 
they never received, probably did not wait to receive, an answer (6)*, 
for Bruce had now obtained a reinforcement from Scotland : he 
Jan. 26. penctratod as far as &ildare> defeated the English ai Arscol in that 
county, and as he returned, obtained a second victory at Kenlys in^ 

(1) Rym. Hi. 510. It appears there were-four (2) I adopt this term, as noiore familiar : the 

towns, governed by mayors, Dublin, Waterford, original title is insticiary. • 
Cork, and Ross ; and three royal fourghs, wilh a (3) Annal. Hib. apud Camb. anii. 13I5. 
reeife and bailiffs. Kilkenny, Drogheda, and U) Rym. iii. 4^3. 

Trim. The other towns in Irehind belonged to (b) Rym. iii. 547- Annal. Hib. ann. 131S. 
their respective lords. (6) Apud Ford. xii. 31. 
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Meath* H|s presence animated tbe Irish of Leinster. The OTooles, F«b. u. 
O'Briens, O'Carrols, and Archboids, were instantly in arms : Ark- 
low, Newcastle, and Bree, were burnt ; and the open eoontry pre- 
sented one continued scene of anarchy and devastation (1). 

It is probable that in these inroads the Scots suffered many se- 
vere losses. They returned to their former quarters in Ulster, and 
sent again to Scotland for succours. But at ihe same time a treaty 
was concluded between Edward Bruce and Donald O'Mial, called 
in Edward's writs, prince of Tyrone, but who styled himself here- 
ditary monarch of Ireland. By letters patent the rights of O'Nial 
were transferred to Bruce, who was immediately crowned, and 
entered on the exercise of the regal power (2). But his inactivity m»7? 
abandoned to destruction the different septs thai had joined him 
during his late expedition. Two hundred of the natives perished 
under O'Hanlan at Dundalk : three hundred were slain in Munster ; 
four hundred fell in a battle at Tullagh ; and eight hundred heads 
of the O'Moores were sent by the lord deputy to Dublin as the 
proof of his victory. From these losses Ireland might have risen : Aog. 19. 
but her hopes were extinguished in the sanguinary field of Athen- 
ree, where Phelim O'Connor, the king of Connaught, attacked the 
lord Richard Birmingham. The natives, in a confused mass, ruiihed 
on a resolute and disciplined enemy : the battle or slaughter lasted 
from dawn till sunset ; and among eleven thousand dead bodies were 
found those of Phelim himself, and of tweniy-nine* sdboi^dinate 
chieftains of the same name. The sept of the O'Connors was nearly 
extinguished (3). 

To balance the exultation caused by this victory, intelligence 
was brought to Dublin that Robert Bruce (he king of Scotland bid 
landed with a numerous army in Ulster. The garrison Of Carrick- 
fergus, after a most obstinate defence, was compiled to surrender. 
The two brothers, at ihe head of twentylhousand men, Scots and sept. i^. 
Irish, advanced into the more southern counHes ; and the citizens tivi. 
of Dublin were compelled to burn tbe suburbs for their own pro- '*" ' 
lection. But the Scots, unprepared to besiege the plaice, ravaged 
(be country. They successiviely encamped at Leixtip, Naas, a'Ad Mar. 12. 
Callen v and at last penetrated as Tar as the vicinity of Liinerick. 
But it was the depth of viinter : numbers perished through want, 
fatigue, and the inclemency of the season ^ and the English had 
assembled an army at Kilkenny to intercept their return. With dif- Mar. 31. 
ficulty the Bruces eluded the vigilance of (he enemy, and retired by 
Cashel, Kildare, and Trim, into UMer. It is n6t easy to assign the May 1. 
reason of this romantic expedition, undertaken at such a season, 
and virithout any prospect of permanent conquest. To the Scots it 



(1) Amial. Hib. aim. I3l5. (3) Annal. Hib. ann. 1316- 

(2) Apud Ford. xii. 32. 
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was more destraclite than a defeat ; and Ridiert Brace, dissatisfied 
with his Irish expedition, hastened back to his native dominions (1). 
But notwithstanding the severe defeats, which the natives had 
suffered, the flame of patriotism was kept alive by the exhortations 
of many among the clergy. The English government complained 
of their conduct to the papal court ; and John XXII. commissioned 
the archbishops of Dublin and Gashel to admonish those who fo- 
mented the rebellion, and to excommunicate all who should per- 
sist in their disobedience. This commission created a deep sensa- 
tion among the septs. A Justification of their conduct was signed 
by O'Nial and the majority of the chieftains ; and the memorial was 
transmitted to the cardinals Joscelin and Fieschi, legates in Scot- 
land, to be forwarded through them to the pontiff. This important 
instrument begins by stating, that during forty centuries Ireland 
had been governed by its own monarchs of the race of Milesius, 
till the year 1170, when Adrian lY. an Englishman, conferred 
against all manner of right the sovereignty of the island on Henry 11. 
the murderer of St. Thomas, whom, for that very crime, he ought 
rather to have deprived of his own crown (2) ; that since that period 
perpetual warfare had raged between the Irish and English, to the 
destruction of at least fifty thousand individuals on each side; and 
that the latter had gradually established their dominion over the 
fairest portion of the island, while the former were still compelled 
to fight for l;^e bogs and mountains, the only possessions which 
remained to them in their, native land. After this introduction, 
it argues that the original grant is become void, because none 
of the conditions on which it was made have been fulfilled. Henry 
had promised for himself and his successors to protect the church, 
and yet they had despoiled .it of one half of its possessions ; to 
establish good laws, and they had enacted others repugnant to 
every notion of justice (3) ; to extirpate the vices of the natives, 
and they bad introduced among them a race of men more vncked 
than existed in any other country upon earth ; men whose rapacity 
was insatiable ; who employed indifferently force or treachery to 
effect their purposes *, and who publicly taught that the murder of 
an Irishman was not a crime (4). It was to free themselves from 
the oppression of these tyrants that they had taken up arms : they 

(i) Annal. Hib. ann. 1316» 18l7. church or state, no court vrouM undertake to 

(3) We may excuse the four diousand years punish the murderer : 3. That no widow, if she 

attributed to Uie succession of their kings : but were a native, was admitted to the daim of 

it is singular that they were not aware of the dower : and, 4. That die last wills of the natives 

anachronism in making Adrian live after the were declared void, and their property disposed 

murder of the archbishop, though he died twelve of according to the will of their lords. Fora. xii. 

'years before it. 28< 

(3^ The laws of which they chiefly complained (4) in support of this charge they produce 

are, 1. That though the king's courts were open four instances of treachery and murder. Ford, 

to every man, who brought an action against an xii. 20, 30. 3fe should, h'owever, recollect that 

Irishman, yet, if a native were the plaintiff, the they are the accusations of an enemy. Three of 

very fact of his birth was allowed to be an ef- them are mentioned in the annals, but withoot 

fectnal bar to his claim : 3. That if an Irishman any notice either of the causes, or the real. 

was murdered, whatever were his rank in the authors. Annal. ad ann. 1277. 1282. 1305. 
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were not rebels to the king of England, for they had never sworn 
fealty to him : they were freemen waging mortal war against their 
foes ; and for their own protection they had chosen Edward de 
Bruce, earl of Garrick, for their sovereign. They concluded with 
expressing a hope that the pontiff would approve of their conduct, 
and would forbid the king of England and his subjects to molest 
them for the future (1). This memorial appears to have made a deep 
impression on the mind of John, who both wrote to the king (2), 
and commissioned his legates to speak to him in favour ot the 
Irish. Urged by their repeated remonstrances Edward attempted 
to justify- himself by declaring, that if they had been oppressed, it 
was without his knowledge, and contrary to his intention ; and pro- 
mised that he would take them under his protection, and make it 
hiis care that they should be treated with lenity and justice (3). 

This promise was hardly given before the war in Ireland was a. » 
terminated. Sir Roger MorliiQer had been intrusted with the go- '^^^' 
vernment, and during the year of his administration, though it 
was not distinguished by any signal victory, he had gradually con- 
firmed the superiority of the English. The barons accused of favour- 
ing the Scots, particularly the Lacies, were attainted : the earl of 
Ulster, who had been imprisoned by the officious loyalty of the 
citizens of Dublin, was released ^ and the O'Briens and Archbolds 
were received to the king's peace. The men of Gonnaught by their 
dissensions aided the cause of their enemies^' and no less than eight 
thousand of them are said to have perished in civil war. Soon after 
the departure of Mortimer, Edward Bruce advanced to- the neigh- 
bourhood of Bundalk. He was met by John lord Birmingham, and oct. i4. 
fell in battle with the greater 'part of his forces. His quarters were 
sent, as those of a traitor, to the four principal towns; and his 
head was presented by the conqueror to Edward, from whom he ^. ». 
received the dignity and emoluments of earl of Louth (4). With iV^'ao. 
Bruce fell the hopes of the Irish patriots ; the ascendency of the 
English was restored ; and the ancient system of depredation and 
revenge universally revived. The king's attention, had, however, a. o. 
been directed to the state of Ireland by a petition presented to him '^; 
in parliament, stating that, to establish tranquillity, it was requisite 
to abolish charters of pardon for murders perpetrated by English^ 
men, and that the natives, admitted to the benefit of the English 
law, should fully enjoy the legal protection of life and limb. Both 
points were granted : and it was afterwards provided that no royal 
officer should acquire lands within the extent of his jurisdietion^ 
or levy purveyance, unless it were in case of necessity, with the 

U\ See Fordim, xit. 36—33. New Bym. ii. 397> " He was sbyn by his owne 

rsl Bullar. torn. i. Joan. XXII. const, iv. wilfulness, that wold not tary for his M com- 

r3) Rym. iii 727, 728- panj* that were almost at hand." Lei. Coll. ii. 

(4; Annal. Hib. ami. 1818. Rym. iii. 767. 547. 
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permission of tbe council, and under a writ from the chan- 
cery (1). 

Not to interrupt the chain of events, I have conducted the Irish 
war to its termination by the fall of Edward Bruce ; we may now 
revert to the concerns of England, where the people had forgotten 
the disastrous battle of Bannock-burn amid the more dreadful 
calamities which oppressed them. For three years they groaned 
under the most direful scourges that can afflict the human race, 
pestilence and famine. The deficiency of the harvest in 1314 had 
created an alarm; and the tnerchants of Newcastle, and probably 
those of the other ports, obtained the royal license to purchase corn 
,. D. in France, and import it into England. But the supply was so 
'^'^- scanty, that the king, at (he request of parliament, which assembled 
in February, fixed a maximum on the price of provisions. This 
measure was of no avail. In defiance of the statute the price of 
every article rapidly advanced : wheat, pease, and beans were sold 
at twenty shiHings the quarter ; and even the king's family found it 
difficult on some occasions to procure bread for the table. Unfor- 
tunately the following season was preternaturally wet and stormy ; 
so that the more early crops were damaged by the rain, the others 
never ripened at all, and before Christmas the scarcity of the pre- 
ceding year had been doubled. To add to the calamity, a pestileniial 
disease raged among the caltle ; and the want of nourishment, and 
the insalubrity of the food^ produced dysenteries and other epide- 
A. r>. mic disorders among the people. The parliament, convinced by 
Feb^'ii. experience of its error, repealed the maximum (2) ; and the king, 
at the suggestion of the citizens of London, suspended tbe breweries, 
as a measure ^' without which not only the indigent but the middle 
'^ classes must inevitably have perished through want of food. " Still 
the prices continued to advance till the quarter of wheat sold for ten 
times its usual value ; and the poor were reduced to feed on roots, 
horses, dogs, and the most loathsqme animals. Even instances are 
recorded, which for the honour of human nature we may hope to 
be untrue, of men eating the dead bodies of their companions, and 
parents those of their children (3). 

The continuance of the calamity had taught the most extravagant 
to economise their resources. Many expelled from their castles 
the crowds of domestics and dependants with whom they usually 
swarmed ; and these unfortunate men, without the lawfhl means of 
support,' were necessitated to live by the plunder of their former 
patrons, or of their inoffensive neighbours. Every county was in- 
fested with bands of robbers, whose desperate rapacity was not to 
be checked by the terrors or the punisihments of the law. Tjfue in- 
habitants were forced to combine for their own protection ; associa- 

(1^ Rot. Pari. i. 386. Ryley 560- 574- (3) Wals. 107, 108. trokel^37. Moo. Mains. 

(2) Rot. Pari. i. S51. 166. 
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lion was opposed to association ; summary vengeance was inflicted 
by each party ; and ttie whole country presented one great theatre 
of rapine, anarchy, and bloodshed (1). 

During this period of unexampled distress the Scots, emboldened 
by their late victory, and the timidity of their enemies, repeatedly 
poured oyer the borders, and ravaged with impunity the northern 
counties. On the eastern coast they pushed their depredations as 
far as the Humber, on the western as far as the riVer Lune. The at- 
tempts of the inhabitants to stop the progress of the plunderers in- 
variably ended in their own destruction ; and those were the most 
fortunate who were able to purchase with large sums of money the 
forbearance of the invaders (2). Every project of defence or revenge 
formed by the king's council was defeated by the dissensions be- 
tween him and the prinpipal barons. Both obstinately persisted, 
they in demanding, he in refusing the. execution of the ^^ordi- 
nances.'' If he summoned them to attend their duty in parliament, 
or to accompany him against the Scots, they constantly alleged that, 
till the ordinances were enforced, their presence might be attended 
with consequences fatal to themselves. Occasionially, yielding to the '«>» 17. 
pressure of circumstances, Edward seemed to acquiesce : during 
the parliament at Lincoln the earl of Lancaster was placed at the 
head of the administration (3) ; and the barons flattered themselves 
that they had carried their favourite measure. But the king as ofteii 
seized the first opportunity to emancipate himself from the dominion 
of his subjects *, and always found among his nobility persons wil- 
ling to link their own fortune to (hat of their sovereign. The two 
parlies viewed each other with distrust and aversion : even when 
they lived in apparent harmony, their real animosity was only smo- 
thered for the occasion -, and the most trifling accident, a lawsuit or 
a private quarrel, would rekindle it into more than itsformer fury. 
Each accused the other of a clandestine alliance with the king of 
Scots. Lancaster pretended that by intercepting a messenger he had 
obtained possession of the original instrument signed by Edward 
himself. It is difficult to believe that any one could be deceived by 
so palpable a falsehood. The royalists retorted the charge, and 
clothed their assertions with so much probability, that the earl 
thought it necessary lo offer wager of battle to any man who should 
dare to renew the accusation. 

If the king of Scotland relied on these dissensions for the secu- 
rity of his own kingdom, when he sailed to the assistance of his 
brother in treland, his hopes were not disappointed. Edward has- 

(i) Wak. 107. 10>. refiued to follow his advice; that notliiag of 

(2) The inhabitants of the bishopric paid 1600 consequence should be done till he had been 
marts, and the next year the bnrgesses of Ripon consulted ; and that unprofitable counsellors 
1000. Abbrey. Placit. 336. Rot. 60 should be removed from time to time by antho* 

(3) In I3l6> March 3, the earl accepted the rity of parliavient. These terms were entered at 
presidentship of the council on three conditions : his deauuid on the rolls. Rot. Pari. I. S52. 
that he shouM be allowed to resign, if the king 
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teDed to York ^ made the necessary preparaUonSi and ftammoned his 
military tenants to meat at Newcastle : but the great barons dis* 
obeyed ] and by their disobedience the golden opportunity was lost. 
Yet the king lingered for some months in the north ^ and the plan 
of invasion was exchanged for a few predatory incursions, which 
generally ended in the discomfiture of the aggressors. He relumed 
to the south to receive the two cardinals Joscelin d'Ossal and Luea 
A. >. de Fieschi, the legates of John XXII., who had lately ascended the 
^"'' papal throne ^ and hoped to distinguish the commencement of his 
pontificate by terminating the destructive war, which had now raged 
for more than ten years between England and, Scotland. The le- 
gates brought with them letters of exhortation to each prince, and 
a bull in which the pope of his own authority proclaimed a truce to 
Illy 18. last for two years, as a preparatory step to a permanent peace. Ed- 
ward, having consulted a. great council, submitted respectfully to 
a mandate, which it is probable that he had secretly procured ^ and 
the royal ordei;^ for the suspension of hostilities were immediately 
issued. The cardinals sent to request a safe conduct from Bruce, 
who had now returned to his dominions, and waited at Durham 
Sept. 1. for his answer (1). After much difficulty and many affected delays, 
the messengers were admitted into the royal presence. Bruce list- 
ened with apparent respect to the exhortation from the pontiff, but 
refused to open the letters from the legates, because they were ad- 
dressed to '^ The noble lord, Robert de Brus, the ruZer of Scotland.'' 
The messengers observed, that while a controversy was pending, it 
became not the holy see to give to either of the parties a title, which 
might prejudice the right of the other. ^' But you give me,'' replied 
Bruce, ^'a title which prejudices my right. I am a king, andac- 
'^ knowledged for a king by foreign powers. I can receive no letters 
'^ which are not directed to me as a king, nor can I give an answer 
^' to your request till I have consulted my parliament. You shall 
^' hear from me after the feast of St. Michael (2)." The legates re- 
turned to London, and long, after the appointed time received an 
answer, signed by Bruce, his earls and barons, and stating that till 
he was acknowledged king of Scotland he should decline entering 
into any negotiation either with them or their messengers (3). Mor- 
tified by this refusal, they published with due solemnity the papal 

(l) They went to Ourham in company with toren, and phindered with impanity the counties 

the lord Henry Beaumont and hi^ brother Louis, of Northumberland and Durham. He was af> 

bishop elect of Durham. Between Rushyford and terwards taken in the castle of Mitibrd by 

Ferry-hilly about six leagues from Darlington, treachery, and suffered the death of a traitor in 

they were suddenly attacked by a band of London. Scala Chron. in Lei. Coll. ii. 548< ParL 

robbers, who had concealed themselves in the Writs, ii. App., p. 118. Ahbrer. placit. ^29.roC 

wood of Asshe. The cardinals lost all their pro- 112. Middleton's chattels were yadaed at 201 S/. 

perty, but were allowed to go forward : the 12r. 4<f., his lands at 23/. l«.4<if' per annum. Ibid. 

Beaumonts were retained in captivity till they ^2) Rym. iii. 661. 668. 

had paid exorbitant ransoms. Rym. iii. 663. (3) Ibid. 798. The object of this bull has been 

669. Ang. Sac. i. 788. Gilbert de Middleton, the mistaken by lord Hailes. It empowers the car> 

captain of the robbers, on account of the arrest dinals to continue the process, though their le- 

of hb cousin Adam de Swinbum, had called to gation had expired. It contains historical parti- 

his standard a number of outlaws and adven- culars, not to be found elsewhere. 
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tniee in LoihIod, and ordered Adam Newton, guardian of the firiars 
minors in Berwick, to notify its publication to the Scots. Newton 
execated his commission with some art. He obtained a safe conduct 
to Old Cambus, where the Scots were employed in making prepa- Dee. la. 
rations for the siege of Berwick. Bruce refused to see him, or to 
receiye his letters ; but he took the opportunity to proclaim the 
truce with a loud yoice in the midst of the multitude which sur- 
rounded him. He was instantly ordered to depart ; his petition for 
a passport was refused ; and before he had gone far he was seiied 
by four men, who robbed him of his letters, stripped him to the 
skin, and bade him farewell. The friar however pursued his way to 
Berwick, and gloried in having* fulfilled the object of his mission (1). 

In defiance of the papal truce the Scots persevered in their attempt a. ». 
to reduce Berwick. It was not probable that they codld make much iiLr! m. 
progress in the depth of winter : but the citizens harboured a traitor 
of the name of Spalding, who entered into a correspondence v^th the 
enenay, and betrayed to them the post where he kept guard. The 
town was taken by surprise ^ and after a few days the castle sur- 
rendered (2). The fall of Berwick was followed by the reduction of 
Wark, Harboltle, and Mitfbrd : Northallerton, Boroughbridge, viy. 
Scarborough, and Skipton, were burnt ; and Bipon would have ex- 
perienced the same fate, had it not been redeemed by the payment 
of a thousand marks. Irritated by these proceedings, the cardinals f^- 
solemnly declared that Bruce and his associates had incurred the 
sentence of excommunication, previously fulminated against those 
who should violate the truce ^ and taking leave of Edward, returned 
to the papal court at Avignon (3). Auf.w. 

It was evident that Bruce owed the success which had so long 
attended his arms, not to any superior prowess or skill, but to the 
dissension which continued to rage between Edward and his ba- 
rons. The king was eniployed in an endless struggle to free him- 
self from the restraints imposed on hijn by the ordainers : the ba- 
rons, bound to each other by oaths and pledges, sought to overcome 
his obstinacy by refusing to join him in the field, or to attend on 
him in parliament; and the retainers on both sides, animated with 
the hostility of their leaders, indulged in acts of mutual aggression. 
But the loss of Berwick opened the eyes both of Edward and of his 
opponents to the disastrous consequences of their quarrel. The 
chancellor, by order of the king, repeatedly visited the earl of Lan- 
caster ; by mutual consent commissioners were appointed ; and at 
last in a meeting at Leek a plan of reconciliation was adopted. In Aag. 9. 
consequence a parliament was held in York, in which it was enacted oct.ao. 
that the ordinances should be maintained in their pristine form 
without any qualification ; all offences on both sides were forgiven ; 



A. B. 

1S19. 



(i) Rym. 68t. 798. 



Wals. HI. Moor. 594. Barb. 347. 
II. 



C3) Rym. 707. 799* 800- 8S8. 
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to liie greal olBoerf of Stale were added » members of the eoaneil 
certaiB peers, of wbom two bishops, one earl, and one baron, with 
a baron or bannerql, the representalite of Lancaster, sboold in ro- 
tation wail on the king 5 of the granls made by him many were re- 
duced in amount, on the ground that the remuneration given 
eiceeded in vahie the serrice received ; and sereral members of Qie 
royal booschold, under the pretext of incapacity or pecalation, 
were removed from their respective appointments (1). There can 
be little doubt that in these proceedings more attentioo was paid to 
the interests of party than to the claims of justice ; but by mtttaal 
May «. concession harmony was restored ; Lancaster and his friends were 
molifled by the recent acquiescence and apparent sincerity of the 
king ; and the barons without distinction of party attended him in 
jBiyas. parliament at York, and from York accompanied him with their 
retainers as far as Berwick. That town was immediately invested 
by the army, and defended by the Stewart of Scotland with a nu- 
merous garrison. Bruce hastened to raise the siege : but despairing 
Sept. 4. of success, despatched fifteen thousand men under Randolf and 
Douglas to surprise the queen Isabella at York, and to ravage the 
country. They failed in the first object : but their devastations 
Sept. 90. ^««*c ^ extensive, that the archbishop, at the head of the posse of 
the county, ventured to oppose them at Boroughbridge. He was de- 
feated ^ and three hundred clergymen, ten tiroes that number of 
laymen, fell by the sword, or perished in the river. The disastrous 
intelligence soon reached the camp before Berwick, Knd the former 
dissensions were revived. The barons of the sooth proposed to con- 
tinue the siege : but Lancaster with his friends departed ; and 
Edward, weakened by. their absence, made a fruitless attempt to 
intercept the Scots in their return. Wearied out with repeated fai- 
lures, he began to wish for peace ; while his adversary was not less 
anxious to be reconciled with the court of Rome. The first proposal 
for a negotiation came from Scotland : the demand of the regal 
title was waived ; and a truce for two years was concluded between 
A. B. ^^ Edward king of England and sir Robert de Brus for himself 
ifn^. *' and his adherents («)." 

This suspension of hostilities was employed by the king of Scot- 
Apr, a. land in an attempt to make his peace with the holy see. A parlia- 
ment was assembled at Aberbrothick, and a common letter, signed 
by eight earls and thirty-one barons in the name of the commonalty 
of Scotland, was sent by the royal messengers to the pontiff. This 
instrument stated that the Scots had settled in the north of Britain 
about twelve hundred years after the passage of the red sea, and 
had been converted to the faith by the preaching of the apostle 
St. Andrew ^ that they had always enjoyed their independence tiD 

(I) Rot. Pari. Anno 12Edw. II. Pari. Writs, (2) Pari. Writs, ii. 522. 5. WaU. Il«. Ford, 
ii. App. 126—82. xii. p. Rym. iii. 800. 809. 
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Edward h had seized the opportooily to impose on them the yoke 
of Englaod, at a moment when their throne was ^cant ; that they 
had since been Creed from the English^ yoke by Robert de Bras, 
whom the divine providence, the legal succession which they were 
determined to maintain, and their due and unanimous consent had 
raised to the throne : but that, were he to abandon them, they 
would treat him as an enemy, would chose another king, and defy 
the whole power of England as long as a hundred Scots remained 
altve. Liberty was their object; and liberty, no good man would 
wish to survive. Having thus in the most fdrcible language declared 
their resolution, they request the pontiff to en^loy his influence 
with the king of England, and advise him to be content with his 
own dominions, which once were deemed sufficiently ample for 
seven kings ; and to leave to the Scots their own barren soil, the 
most remote of habitable lands, but which was dear to them, because 
it was tteir own, and which it was their only object to possess in 
peace» They then conclude in these words : — *' Should, however, 
^' your holiness give too credulous an ear to the reports of our ene- 
^' mies, and persist in favouring the pretensions of the English, we 
^^ shall. hold you responsible before God for the loss of lives, the 
'^ perdition of souls, and every other calamity which must arise 
^^ from fhe continuance of the war between the two nations. As far 
^^ as our duty binds os, weiare your obsequious children : to you, 
'' as to the vicegerent of God, we shall yield that ob^ience which 
'*' is due : but to God, as the. Supreme Judge, we commit the pro- 
'^ tection of our cause. We cast all our care upon him, confident 
^' that he will enable us lo ^do valiantly^ and will tread down 
" aUour enemies (ly " 

This letter convinced (he pontiff that the cause of Edward was 
desperate. He treated the envoys with kindness, and at their request 
consented to suspend the process against (he king of Scotland for 
twelve months, and afterwards for an additional half year. To the 
king of England he wrote a letter of advice, and earnestly exhorted 
him to improve the present opportunity, and conclude a useful and 
lasting peace. Edward assented : commissioners from the pope and sept. is. 
king of France were appointed to attend the congress *, and hopes 
were confidently entertained of a favourable result. BQt the con- 
ferences, if any were held, proceeded slowly : the king of England 
was too much occupied with (he rebellion of his barons to attehd to 
other concerns ; and Bruce expec(ed to obtain better terms by aiding 
the rebels than by treaty with the sovereign (2). 

It^as the singular fate of Edward that either he could not live 
without an unworthy favourite, or could not admit another to his 
friendship without wounding the arrogance of his barons. Lancaster 

(1) Ford, xiii, 2, 3- Anderson, Diplom. Scot. (2) Rym. iii. 846- 848- 867. 884. 89|. 
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«. ». had fonneflir obtruded od the king one of his own Mlowers to fiB 

?*^ the oAce of chaoiberlaia. The young man, whose name was Hugh 

'^'<* Spenser, by his talents and assiduity soon acqoured the esteem of 
his soteieign : the disposal of the royaKatours was by degrees in- 
trusled to his> discretion \ and his marriage with a daughter of the 
tale earl of Ohmcester gate him possession'of the greater portion of 
the oounty of Gtatoorgan. His growing opulence awakened the 
Jealousy of his former superiors. He was described as haughty, 
covetous, and ambitious ; epithets^ which in the mouths of those who 
applied them, may perhaps only prove, that, as he had devoted 
himself to the service, he had been rewarded by the gratitude, of 
his prince. It chanced that John de Mowbray had taken possession, 
without asking the royal license, of an estale helonging to his wife's 
father, and contiguous to the lands of the favourite. He pretended 
that he had only availed himsdf of the liberty of the marches ; 
Spenser maintained that for the omission the fief was by law forfeited 
to ihe crown. The lords of the marches immediately associated for 

Mar. 23. tho defoncc of their common rights. Edward forbade them to commil 
any breach of the peace, and commanded their leader, the earl of 

Apr. 33. Hereford, to-attend the council. But be required that the fiiyourite 
should be previously committed to the custody of the earl of Lao- 
caster till the next parliament; and on the king's refusal, placed 
himself at the head of the marchers, who with eight hundred men 

May 3. at aons, five^iundred hobblers, and ten thousand footmen, entered 
the lands of the favourite, reduced his ten castles, and burnt, 
destroyed, or carried offall the property 05 Ms twenty-three m^inofs. 
After this exploit they marched into Yorkshire, and dairoed the pro- 

jiiM 28. tection of Lancaster, the fomenter and patron of every faction. An 
indenture, binding the parties to prosecute the two Spensers, father 
and son, iill they should fall into their hands, or be driven into 
banishment, and to maintain the quarrel 4o the honour of God and 
holy church, and the profit of the king and his family, was signed 
on the om part by the earl of Hereford and the lords of the marches, 
on the other by the earl of Lancaster and thirty-four barons and 
knights. The elder Spenser, whose fate was thus connected with 
that of his son, was one of the most4)owerful barons, far advanced 
in age, wliose only crime seems to have been his near relationship 
to the favourite, and his influence in the king's council. Lancaster 
led the confederates towards the capital, allowing them to live at 
free quarters on their march, and to plunder the estates belonging 
Aug. 2. to the ekier Spenser (1). From St. Alban's he sent a message to 

(1) I will add Uie estimate of their losses and heifers; J 200 cotws, with their calres for 

delirered to parliament by the two Spensers, two years; 40 ma res; 160 carthorses; 2000 pigs; 

that the reader may form some idea of what 800 goats; 40 tons of wine; 601 flitches of bacon; 

constituted the wealth of a nobleman at these 80 carcasses of beef; 600 of mutton in the larder; 

times. 10 tuns of cider; arms and annonr for 200 meo. 

Tk0 elder Spemter. ~ His crop in the barn« TAe jrounger.'-AO mares, with their issue of 

and that on the gronnd : 28.000 isheep ; 1000 oxen two years; 1 1 stallions ; 160 heifers ; 400 oxen; 
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Edwaid, requirtfig tbe banishment of Itae father and son, andaoact 
at indemnity for the confederate barons. Tbe king replied with 
spirit, that the elder Spenser was beyond the sea employed in his 
service, the younger with his fleet, guarding the cinque ports ; that 
he would neter punish the accused before they had an opportunity 
of answering their accusers ; and that it was contrary to the obligation 
of his coronation-oath to pardon men who disturbed the tranquillity 
of his kingdom (1). 

The parliament was now sitting at Westminster; and Lancaster 
advancing to London, cantoned his followers in the neighbourhood 
of Holborn and Glerkenwell. The confederates spent a fortnight in 
secret consultations. At length they proceeded to Westminster, filled Aag. 19% 
the hall with armed men, and, without informing the king of their 
intentions, (H'dered a paper to be read. It was an act of accusation 
against the*Spensers, consisting of eleven counts (2), and charging 
them with usurping the royal power, estranging the king from the 
great lords, appointing judges, who did not know the law, advising 
unconstitutional measures, and requiring fines from all persons who 
solicited grants from the crown ; and concluded with these words : 
'^ Therefore we, peers of the land, earls and barons, in Ihepresenee 
^' of our lord the king, do award, that Hugh le Despenser tbe son, 
'^ and Hugh le Despenser tbe father, be disherited for ever, and 
^^ banished from the kingdom of England, never to return, unless 
'^ it be by assent of the king, and by assent of the prelates, earls, 
^^ and barons, in parliament duly summoned ; and that they quit the 
^^ realm by the port of Dover before the next feast of St. John the 
'' Baptist; and that if they remain in England after that day, or ever 
^ return, they be dealt with as enemies of the king and kingdom.*' 
Against this sentence the prelates protested in writing : but the king 
and the barons of his party, intimidated by the armed men in at- 
tendance, gave their assent; the banishment of tbe twoSpensers was 
duly entered on the rolls ; and a general pardon was granted to the 
earl and his associates, for all trespasses committed by them op their Aug. », 
followers since the month of February (3). 

SdO cows, with tfaeircalv«s for two yean ; 1«>000 *' oath woaU not Ife kept. The question then 

sheep ; 400 pigs ; anas and armour for SOO men ; " remains how the king is to he brought back t 

his crop on the ground; prorisions fbr his *« by suit of law, or by force ? By suit of law no 

castles, as com, wiae, honey, salt, salt meat, and *' man can do it ; for he can hare no other judges 

salt fish; the renU of his tenants, amounting to " bnt those appointed by the king : and of 

lOOO/., and the debts due to him to the amount " course, if the will of the king be not confior- 

of 3000/. Sec Bot. Pari. iii. 361— 363- " mable to reason, the error will be maintained 

(1) Wals. 113, 114. Moor, 59S. Ad. Mnrim. 56. " and confirmed. It follows then, that, to keep 

(2) The first count recited a writing made by ** the oath of allegiance, when the king will not 
the younger Spenser, and conceived to teach •' redress grievances, and do away what is bad 
treason. As it is curious, 1 will translate it. " for the people and dangerous for the cro^^n, 
** Homage and oaths of allegiance regard the ** it must be done away by force : for by their 
** crown more than the king's person, and bind " oaths both the king is bound to govern his 
" more to the crowo than to the person ; and this " people, and his lieges arc also bound to govern 
«< appears from tb«Tact, that before the crown •* m aid of him, and his defiiult. ' Statutes of 
'* descends to any one, no homage is due to any Bealm, 182 Bot. Pari. iii. 363. That the barons 
" person. Hence in the case that the king is not should declare this doctrine to be treasonab/e. 
** guided by reason in exeivising the rights of is strange, since they theinselves, at the very 
" the crown, his lieges are bound by their oath moment, were acting upon it. 

" to the crown, to bring back the king and the (3) Statutes, 181 Hot. Pari. i. 864. ParL. 
*• sUte of the crown by reason, otherwise the Writs, ii. App. 163—7. 
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The kiog felt the indignity which had been offered to his authority^ 
and two months did not elapse before he had the opportunity of 
Oct. 13. revenging it. The queen, on her way to Canterbury, proposed to 
lodge during the night in the royal castle of Ledes. The custody of 
the castle had been intrusted by Edward to the lord Badlesmere, a 
man who had latdy betrayed to the confederates the* secrets of his 
master, and by their means had obtained a special pardon for his 
Oct. 15. transgressions (1). He was absent ; but the lady Badlesmere refused 
admission to the queen ; and during the altercation several of the 
royal attendants were killed. Isabella complained loudly of this 
insult : the chiyalrous feelings ot the nation were aroused ; and the 
king found himself in a jcondition to demand and enforce redress. 
Badlesmere avowed the act of his wife, and the lords of the inarches 
Oct. 31. advanced to his assistance, but Edward took the castle^ hanged 
Golepepper the governor and eleven of his knights, sent the others 
to different prisons, and confined in the Tower the lady Badlesmere 
and her female attendants (2). 

Tliis act of vigour infused new life into the king's friends. Many 
came forward with the offer of their services ^ and the two Spensers 
successively returned to England. The younger, in obedience to 
the law, surrendered himself a prisoner ; but at the same time pre- 
sented a petition that the judgment against him might be reversed, 
1. Because he had been neither appealed in court, nor allowed to 
answer ; 2. Because the whole process had 'been contrary to the 
form of the great charter *, and, 3. Because he bad been condemned 
by men who, in defiance of the king's writ, had come to parliament 
with arms in their hands. Edward referred the petition to the con- 
sideration of the prelates, who were then assembled in convocation, 
and requested their advice. They replied that they had always pro- 
tested against the award as contrary to law, and therefore prayed 
that it might be repealed : the four earls of Kent, Richmond, 
Pembroke, and Arundel, declaring that they had assented to it 
through fear, joined in the petition of the prelates ; and the king, 
Dec. 8. supported by their opinion, gladly took the favourite and his father 
under the royal protection, till a parliament should assemble to 
repeal the award enacted against them (3). 

The popularity of the earl of Lancaster had been for some time 
on the decline. It was evident that the success of the Scots in their 
destructive inroads was owing to the pertinacity with which he had 
opposed all the measures, of government. Men believed that, had he 
not «o precipitately left the army before Berwick, the place must 
have fallen, and that his departure had been purchased by Bruce 
with a present of forty thousand pounds. These chafges may have 

(i) Rym. iii. 890. Pari. Writs, ii. 163. (3) Rot. Pari. iii. 362, 363. Rym. iii. 907. 

(2) Rym. iii. 897, 898- Wals. 114, 115. Moor, 
695. Trok«l. 52. Lei. Coll. i. 273. 
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been invented by bis enemies : but afier (he reduction of (he casUe 
of Ledes, his trailorous intelligence with the Scots becomes evident 
from the original documents, which are still e&taot. He immediateif not. 29. 
summoned all the barons of his party id meet him in council at 
Doncaster; and soon afterwards sent an emissary, Richard de 
Tof^UffGy to confer with Douglas in the castle of Jedburgh. In a Dec. 7. 
fortnight the truce expired : the Scots under Randolf and Douglas 
burst into Northumberland^ and Topcliffe resumed his negotiation Dec. at. 
at Gorbridge. It was at length concluded Uiatthe king of Scots, ^'^^ 
Randolf, and Douglas, with their forces, should join the earls of /^i^. 
Lancaster and Hereford on an appointed day ; should live and die 
with them in their quarrel; should protect their friends aad injure 
their enemies ; but on no account should lay claim to any conquest 
within the kingdom of England ; and that on the other part the earls 
should never give their aid in any eicpedition against Scotland, but 
should do their best that Bruce should enjoy his dominions lo 
peace (1). In the mean time the king, aware of these proceedings, 
had collected his forces : the lords of the marches had taken Jan. is. 
Gloucester, but on his approach they fled to the eaii of Lancaster ; 
who, though warned of the consequences by the king, took them Feb. s. 
under his protection. The royal castle of Tickhill was instaizUy 
besieged by the united army of the confederates. It resisted their 
attempts till the arrival of Edward; when the insurgents look pos- 
session of Burton-upon-Trent, and for three days defended the bridge 
over the river. But the royalists passed by a ford, and Lancaster, Mar. 10. 
having set fire to the town, hastily retired into Yorkshire. At 
Pontefract he wrote in hi^ own name, and in the names of Hereford 
and his associates, to the king of Scots (2), and then continued his 
retreat with seven hundred cavalry, in the hope of meeting the army 
of his allies. At Boroughbridge his progress was arrested by Sir 
Simon Ward, and Sir Andrew Harclay, the governors of York and 
Carlisle, who had collected a strong force on the opposite bank of 
the river. Hereford attempted to make his way over the bridge, but Mar. ig. 
was slain by a Welshman stationed below, who through a crevice 
thrust his lance into the bowels of the earl. Lancaster had led his 
men to a ford, but they were repulsed by the archers on the op- 
posite bank. He offered a bribe to Harclay, which was refused ; 
and then solicited a truce till the following morning. A &int ray of 
b(^e still cheered his spirits. It was possible that' the Scots migiit 
arrive during the night. But this hope was disappointed : at day- 
break his fate was apparent; and on receiving a summons to yield, 
he retired into the chapel, and looking on the crucifix, exclaimed, 
" Good Lord, I render myself lo thee, and put me into thy mercy." 
Tlic captors conducted him by water to York, and thence to his 

(1) Bym. 907. 924. fiSS. Pari. WrUs, ii. App. (3) Rym. iii. 927. 
195. 6. 
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casUe of PonleArac((i). In general, when oar kings had <^)lained 
the mastery oter Iheir reik'actory barons, they had been content 
with the I'eudal punishments of forfeiture and exile : but such lenity 
accorded not with the policy or the resentment of Edward. He could 
not forget the blood of Gaveston, and the indignities which he had 
suffered in person : and experience had taught him that he must 
crush the presumption, or submit to be a mere puppet in the hands 
of his adtersaries. A more faTourable moment he could not expect; 
for their traitorous connexion with the Scottish king had deprived 
Mw. St. them of the sympathy of the nation. The earl of Lancaster as the 
head of the party was selected for the first victim. He was brought 
before the king, six earls, and the royal barons : of his guilt there 
could be no doubt ; he was told that it was useless to speak in his 
defence, and was condemned to be drawn, hanged, and beheaded. 
In consideration of his royal descent, Edward forgave the more 
ignominious part of the punishment, but the spectators and ministers 
of Justice were careful to display their loyalty by heaping indignities 
on their unfortunate victim. As he was led to execution on a grey 
pony without a bridle, with his confessor, a fk'iar-preacher^ by his 
side, they pelted him with mud, and taunted him with the title of 
king Arthur, the name which he had assumed in his correspondence 
with the Scots (2). ^' King of heaven,'' he cried, '^ grant me mercy, 
^^ for the king of earth hath forsaken me." The cavalcade stopped 
on an eminence without the town, and the earl knelt down with his 
face to the east. But he was ordered to turn to the north, that he 
might look towards his friends -, and while he remained in that 
posture his head was struck off by an executioner from London. 

In the skirmish at Boroughbridge only four persons of note had 
fallen with the earl of Hereford : in the company of Lancaster one 
hundred and one knights and fourteen bannerets were made pri- 
soners. A few, who had not yet reached their confederates, came 
in, and surrendered ; and about half a dozen fled beyond the sea. 
The king had now the whole party at his mercy. A selection was 
made. All the bannerets and fourteen of the knights taken inopen 
war were condemned and executed : a few of the others, amongst 
whom were the two Mortimers, uncle and son, received judgment 
of death, which was commuted for perpetual imprisonment \ ttie 
more wealthy of the rest compounded for their estates, and gave 
security for their behaviour; and the others swore allegiance, and 
were discharged ^^ for charity and the love of God (S)." 

(1) Rym. iii. 937. OIL 9S4. 017—940. (9) Kyva. iii. 996. 
Ki^fhton, 9540. Lei. CoU. ii. 404. It was at (S) Rym. iii. 996. 936. Pari. Write, ii. App. 
PoDtefract dutoD the retarn of Edward from 900—915. 967. 969. Wak. 116, Lei. GdU. U. 
tlie siege of Berwick the earl and his men came 464* 465> 474. From these authorities it appears 
out of the castle, and jeered the king as he that as their guilt was manifest, they were eon- 
passed by. Acclaraaverant in ipsnm regem vi- demoed by the judges without trial. To intimi- 
lissime et contamj^tibiliter. Rym. iii. 998* Wale, date their partisans, they were sent to different 
116, places for execution : but in no instance do we 
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From Po&tefracl Edward repaired in triamph to York, where 
the parliament had assembled. AH (ho nembers were, or pretended 
to be, royalists; and etery measure proposed by the crown was 
carried without opposition. The ^^ ordinances'' underwent a rigo- 
rous examination. Some were confirmed as beneficial to the nation : 
the rest were declared unconstitutional, and trenching on the 
prerogative of the crown. To prevent any future attempts similar M>y i>- 
to those of the ^^ ordainers," it was enacted, that thenceforth no 
provisions made by the king's subjects, acting under any com- 
mission whatsoever, should be of force, if they affected the rights 
of the sovereign; and that all laws respecting ^^ the estate of the 
^' crown, or of the realm and people, must be treated, accorded, 
^' and established in parliament by the king, by and with the as- 
^^ sentof the prelates, earls, barons, and commonalty of the realm." 
At the same time the petitions of the Spensers were heard and Ma^ w. 
granted; and the award against them was ordered to be struck out 
of the rolls, as contrary to the king's oath, and the provisions of 
Magna Gharta. The father was created earl of Winchester, and 
received several of the forfeited estates as a compensation for his 
losses (1). The son recovered his former ascendency: but instead 
of profiting by the fate of Gaveston, he gloried to tread in the 
footsteps of that favourite, and by his ostentation and arrogance 
prepared the way for his own murder, and that of his royal bene- 
factor. 

The victory which Edward had gained over his domestic ene- 
mies inspired him with the hope'of wiping away the disgrace of 
Bannock-burn, and of re-establishing his * superiority over the 
kingdom of Scotland. With this view he assembled the most nu- 
merous army that England had seen for many years. But its apparent 
strength proved its real weakness; and the impossibility of Supply- 
ing provisions for such a multitude of men, disappointed the hopes 
of the king and the nation. The Scots as they retired swept the Aug. 12. 
country before them : the English could neither overtake the flying 
enemy nor subsist in a desert ; and Edward, afler advancing as far 
as the Forth, was compelled to return without performing one 
splendid action, or achieving a single conquest. Nor was this the 
only disgrace. Having appointed guardians of the marches and sept. 15. 
disbanded his army, he remained in security in Yorkshire. But the 
Scots had formed a plan to surprise him. Riding day and night, oct.if. 
they suddenly appeared before the abbey of Biland, where the king 
lay, made an attack on the knights who accompanied him, and took 
Henry de Sully a French nobleman, and John de Bretagne, earl of 
Richmond. Inward fled with precipitation to York. The Scots 

read of the ferolUng raactice of cmbowetting 190. To tltis parliameut 24 memhen were sum- 

and quartering. The bodies were left hanging moned as representatives of sonth, and other 

on the gibbet. 34 as representatives of north Wales (New Ryul. 

(1) Bndy, 140—146. Stat, of Rcahn, |8S* ii. p. 4S4.)i and again in 1326. Ibid. 649- 
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followed, remained (ill eyening at (he gales defying (lie garrison ; 
and in (heir return ravaged the coantry wilhooi opposition (1). 

I( was generally believed that this inroad of the Scots must have 
been elfecled with the connivance of some one holding a command 
on (he borders; and (he royal suspicion was soon fixed on Harclaf , 
who for his services a( Boroughbiidge had lieen rewarded with the 
earldom of Carlisle, and made warden of the western marches. I( 
was discovered (hat he bad been engaged in a negotiation with the 
king of Scotland : when Edward invited him to his court at York, 
A. ». he refused to obey ; and sir Henry Fitz-Hugb soon afterwards ar- 
M^'i, rested him by command* of the king. He was accused of Jiaving 
bound himself by writing and oath to maintain Bruce and his heirs 
on the throne of Scotland; of having agreed to name conjointly 
with (ha( prince twelve persons, who should regulate the concerns 
of the two kingdoms'; and of having induced many others to swear 
to the observance of (his treaty. If this were true, we may con- 
clude that Harclay's elevation had impaired his understanding, or 
that he had consented to become the agent. of the Lancastrian fac- 
tion, which, though it languished in a state of depression, had not 
d^andoned the hope of revenge. He was degraded, and suffered in 
all its rigour the punishment of a traitor (2). 

At length the destructive war, which with a few pauses had con- 
tinued three-and-twenty years, and had repeatedly involved one 
half of Scotland, and the northern counties of England, in blood- 
shed and misery, began to draw to a close. Bruce was sensible that 
his kingdom required a long interval of tranquillity to repair the 
havoc of so many campaigns ; and experience had taught Edward 
to doubt the ultimate success of any attempt to enforce his claim of 
May 30. supeHorlty . The proposal was made by the Scots : Bruce consented 
to waive his title in the treaty ; and a suspension of arms was con- 
cluded for thirteen years between the two nations, to remain in 
force (ill the end of that term, even in the event of the death Of one, 
or of both of (he con(rac(ing parties (3). 

(i)WaU. 117. Moor» 596. Barb. 385 — 394.— struck from your heek. And whereas you, 

Ford. xiii. 4. To aid ^im in this expedition the Andrew, the lie^ man of our lord the king, oo» 

nusrchants, not the parliament, granted him an trary to your homage, faith, and allegiance, have 

additional duty on the exportation of wool and traitorously gone .to Robert Bruce, the mortal 

hides to last for one year. Pari. Writs, ii. App. enemy of our lord the king, etc.. this court dolh 

229. award that for the same treason you shall be 

(2) Rym. Hi. 983. 988. 994. 999, 1000. The drawn, hanged, and beheaded— that your heart, 

judgment was in substance as follows ; Whereas bowels, and .entrails, from which these traitorous 

our Iqrd the king, on account of the loyalty which thoughts proceeded, shall be fdut^ed oat, and 

he thought he had observed in you, Andrew burnt to ashes, and the ashes be scattered in the 

Harclay, made you earl of Carlisle, and with his wind, and that your body shall be divided into 

own hand girded yo^i with the sword, and gare quarters, and seat to Carlisle, Newcastle, Toci> 

you a fee of the county, with castles, towns, and Shrewsbury, and ypur head shall be placed 

lands, and tenements, to support the estate of an on London bridge for an example, that othefs 

earl ; and yet you have traitorously, falsely, and may learn tuA to commit such treasons against 

maliciously gone to Robert Bruce to maintain their liege lord. Rym. 999. Pari. Writs, ii. App. 

him in opposition to the will of the king, this 262. Here bowelling and quartering are men- 

coort doth award that you shaU be degraded, and tioaed, bo|: the i«ader will ofaserve that they 

lose the title of earl for yoarsdf and your heirs vrere not to take place whilst the victim was stiU 

for ever; and that you shall be ungirded of your >alive, but a(ter decapitation, 

iword, and that your spurs of gold shall be (3) Rym. 1032, 1023. 
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Ai peace with foreign nations, and with his own subjects, Ed- 
ward might now hope to enjoy that tranquillity to which he had so 
long been a stranger. But the Lancastrian party was not extinct, 
nor without the hQpe of rising from its ashes. Among the people 
at large, and especially among the clergy, there existed a strong 
feeling in its favour. Men looked on the earl and his followers' as 
the champions of their liberties ; they revered those who had suffer- 
ed, as martyrs ; they circulated reports of miraculous cures wrought 
through their intercession. Edward and his ministers were aware 
of this popularity of their adversaries, and the sudden appearance 
of armed bands in several counties, the audacious surprisal of the 
casUe of Wallingford by a knight of the name of Walton, and the 
discovery of an association to murder the elder Spenser, alarmed - 
and sharpened their jealousy, l^hey succeeded in preventing an 
attempt to liberate from prison some of the knights taken at Bo- 
roughbridge: yet one captive, Roger lord Mortimer ofWigmore, 
the man whose activity and resentment they most feared, had the 
good fortune to effect his escape. He had twice been convicted of 
treason, and twice owed his life to the clemency of the king. Wea- 
ried with his confinement (1), he corrupted the fidelity of Girard de 
Asplaye, one of the officers in the Tower, who, in an entertainment Ang. 2. 
which he gave to the wardens, infused a soporiferous drug into 
their drink. While they slept Mortimer made his way through the 
wan of his chamber into the kitchen of the palace adjoining: a lad- 
der of ropes aided him to mount and descend several walls ^ and a 
boat on the edge of the water conveyed him across the Thames. 
There he found his servants and horses, rode to the coast of Qamp- 
shire, and embarking in a ship which was prepared for him, es- 
caped to France. Edward, ignorant of his motions, issued different 
writs for his apprehension. Mortimer entered into the service of 
Charles de Yalols, and in a short time wreaked his vengeance on 
the prince, who had abstained from taking his life, when it was 
forfeited to the law (2). 

Charles le bel had now succeeded his brother Philip le long on 
the throne of France. Of the real object of this prince hi his sub- 
sequent quarrel with the king of England, it is impossible to form 
a correct notion : this only is evident, that he sought pretexts for 
hostilities, and rejected with disdain the most equitable offers. He 
complained that Edward had not attended at his coronation, nor 
done him homage for Guienne; and that his town of St. Sardos had 
been unlawfully destroyed by the seneschal of that duchy. The 
king replied that he had never been summoned to do homage; 
that the town of St. Sardos was notoriously within his own lerri- 

(1) Packington sots he bad received informa- (2) Abbrev. Placit. p. 343. rot. 37. Rym. iv. 
tion that he would be executed. Lei. Coll. ii. 7.9.20.23. Knyght. 2543. Moor, 5»6. Blande, 
467. «4. 
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tories; thai he was igooraDt of the condact of his seneschal, bot^ 
if that officer had done wrong, he should answer for it in the courl 
of the duchy. At the same time he offered to do homage at an ap- 
pointed day, if the French army were to be recalled from Guienne, 
and to refer the subject of their quarrel to the equity of the peers 

A. »• of France, or the arbitration of the pope. But Charles was in- 

se^.xL cxorable: his army overran the Agenois \ and it was only by Uie 

*^surrender of Reoles, the last fortress in that- province, that Edmund 

earl of Kent, and brother to Edward, could purchase a truce for a 

few months (1). 

During this interval the pontiff employed all his influeDce to 
restore peace between the two kings. Edward, though he had made 
preparations for an expedition to Guienne, professed himself ready 
to make every sacrifice consistent with his honour : Charles, on- the 
contrary, spoke of nothing but conquest, and haughtily refused to 
listen to any proposals. It was, however, artfully suggested to the 
papal envoys, thai if the queen of England would visit the French 
court, the king might grant to the solicitations of a sister what he 

tm\ ^^^^ withhold from an indifferent negotiator (2). Edward fell into 

May SI. the snare : Isabella proceeded to France with a splendid retinue ; 
and a treaty was concluded, which will remind the reader of the 
deception practised in the last reign with respect to the same duchy. 
The troops of Charles were to retire into his own territories, those 
of Edward to the neighbourhood of Bayonne *, possession of Guienne 
was then to be given to the king of France, who would, name a 
seneschal unexceptionable to both parties, and restore the province 
to Edward as soon as he had done homage, but would retain the 
Agenois till his right had been decided by the peers of France, and, 
if their award were not in his favour, till he had received compen- 
sation for the expenses of the war (3). When this ignominious 
treaty was communicated to Edward, an ansi.wer 'was required in 
the course of the week : his council, anxious to avoid the blatne, 
declined to give him advice on a subject which demanded the de* 
cision of his parliament^ and the king, after some days, reluctantly 
approved of the conditions which had been stipulated by his wife« 

July 30. He now began his journey to France to do homage at Beauvais, 
but was detained at Dover by sickness, and sent a messenger to 

Attg.si. Charles to account for his delay (4). Whether the darkjplot which 
soon astonished the nations of Europe had already been formed, 
we have not the means of knowing : but an answer was returned, 
that if Edward would transfer the possession of Guienne and Pen- 
thieu to his son, Charles, at the prayer of Isabella, would receive 
the homage of the young prince on the same terms on which he 
had consented to receive that of the father. The offer, though it 

fn Rym. iv. 90. 95- 100. Wals, i20, Hi. (3) Rym. iv. 153—163. Pari. Writs, ii. T30. 

(2) Rym. iv. 140. (4) Rym. iv. (63. 
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bore a suspicious aspect, was accepted : the necessary resignations 
were made ; and the young Edward, a boy of twelre years of age, 
after promising his father to hasten his return, and not to marry 
during his absence, sailed with a splendid retinue to the French 
coast (1). But to the general astonishment, though the ceremony scpt. i4. 
was speedily performed, week aAer week passed away, and neither 
mother nor son appeared inclined to reyisit England. Mortimer 
had Joined Isabella at Paris : he was made the chief officer of her 
household ; and it was soon publicly reported that the daughter of 
France and queen of England had abandoned her husband to be- 
coiHe the mistress of a rebel and exile (2). 

Edward would probably have borne without regret the absence 
of a faithless wife : but his only son was in her company ; and her 
court had become the great resort of his enemies. He repeatedly 
ordered her to return, and was repeatedly disobeyed. His letters to 
Ihe king and peers of France, to the pope, to his ^' dame," and his 
'*" fair son,'' are still extant ; and completely disprove the pretext by 
which she sought to justify her absence, her apprehensions from 
the hostility of Hugh Spenser. The king affirms that such fears are dcc. i. 
a mere pretence ; that she had never betrayed the least suspicion of 
Spenser in England ; that at her departure she had taken leave of 
him as a friend, and during her absence had written to him letters . 
of compliment and esteem ; that since her marriage she had always 
been treated with honour and kindness ; and tjiat if he himself had 
sometimes ^' spoken to her words of chastisement," it was always in 
secret, and beciause she had deservedlt by her follies (3). Her designs, 
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Kjm. iv. 163. 165. 168. " lx>nuig« and since, we hare ordered you to 

Wals. 122« " return tQ as inunediately, and wiUiout any 

(S) Rym. ir. 180* 194. 200. 310> For the ** excuse. But before the homage yon CKcnsed 

gratification of the cnrioos, I shall translate some " yourself, because your presence was necessary 

of the letters which passed on this occasion. ** for the prosecution of our concerns : and now 

1*. Letter from the queen to the archbishop of ** you have sent us word that you will not come, 

Canterbury : " Most rererend father in God, we ** through the danger and fear of Hugh Spenser; 

** hare carefully perused the letter by which you *' at which we marvel with all our might ; the 

" require us to return to the company of our *' more so, since both you and he treated each 

** most dear and diead lord and friend; and *' other in so friendly a manner before us, and 

** assure us that sir Hugh Spenser is not our *' even at your departure tou gave him pro- 

** enemy, but even, as you say, wishes our good. ** mises, signs, and proofs, of certain frienddiip, 

'* At this we marvel much : for neither you nor '* and afterwards sent him the kindest letters, 

'* any one of sound mind can beHeve that we ** and that not long ago, which letters he has 

<« would abandon the company of our said lord ** shewn to us. And truly, dame, we know, and 

** without good and reasonable cause, and unless *' so do you, that he has always procured for you 

" it were to escape the danger of our life, and ** all the honour ia his power; and that since 

** through fear of the said Hugh, who has the ** you came into our company, no evil or disgrace 

** government of our said lord and of his whde ** has ever been done to you ; unless peihapA 

" kingdom, and who would dishonour us to the *' sometimes through your own fault (if you will 

" bMt of his power, as we are certain and know ** but remember) we have spoken to yon, as we 

**firom experience, though we dissembled to " ought, words of chastisement in secret, without 

" escape the danger. Truly there is nothing we ** any other severity. Neither ought you, as well 

** desire so much after God and our salvation as " on account of God and the laws of holy church, 

*' to be in the company of our said lord, and to ** as our honour and your own, for any earthly 

** live and die in the same. We therefore beg of " reason to transgress our commands, much less 

** you to excuse us; for in no manner can we *' to avoid our company. Therefore we command 

- return to the company of our said lord, with- " and charge you, that hying aside all feigned 

« out putting our life in danger, on which ae- ** reasons and excuses, you come to us immedi- 

" count we are in greater grief than we can •« ately in all haste." At Westminster, Dec. 1st, — 

'* express." At Paris, Wednesday after Candlemas 3*. From the king to the prince. After ordering 

(Apol. Ad. Orieton, 7W). 2*. The king to the him to return, and to refuse his assent to any 

queen : '* Dame— Several times both before the marriage, the king adds the following postcript i 
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howeyer, began. to unfold themselves. Leiries of troops were made 
in her name : the barons of the Lancastrian faction were requested 
to join her at her arrival in England ^ reports the most dishonouraUe 
to the king were circulated both at home and abroad^ and orders 
were transmitted from the young prince to the lords of Guienne, in 
opposition to those which Edward had given as administrator for his 
son. Among the king's envoys to the court of France, the bishop of 
Exeter, a minister of irreproachable integrity, was peculiarly ob- 
noxious to the party \ and an attempt to take his life compelled him 
A. ». to return to England. He was followed by the mflgorily of those who 
''"^ had composed the retinue of the queen and prince, and who were 
now dismissed, that they might not be employed as spies on her 
proceedings. At the same time the king of France, to distract the 
attention, or multiply the perplexities of the English government, 
sent bodies of troops to make inroads into Guienne. Edward was 

j«ii.s. fully aware of his danger. He ordered the retailers of false news to 

^' ^^* be arrested, and all suspicious letters to or from foreign parts to.be 
seized : he wrote again and in stronger terma to his soa and the' 

Jane 12. king of Francc ; and he at last declared war against the latter for 
the invasion of Guienne, and thedetentionofhis wife aodof the 

joiye. presumptive heir of bis crown (1). Charles, who still affected to be 
ignorant of the dishonour of his sister, was at last induced^ by a 
letter of -severe but merited reproach from the^pe, to dismiss 
her from .Paris : but he had secretly prepared an asylum for her in 
the court of his vassal, William count of Hainault. Here all. her 
plans were matured under the direction of Mortimer. She signed 
a contract of marriage between her son Edward and Philippa the se- 
cond daughter of the count ^ a body of more than two thousand men 
at arms under John de Hainault was placed at her disposal ; all the 
exiles of the Lancastrian faction crowded round her person ; and on 

Sept. 24. the twenty-fourth of September she landed with her followers at 
Orwell in Suffolk (2). 

We are told that the original projector of the invasion was Adam 
Orleton bishop of Hereford, who had been deeply engaged in Lan- 
caster's conspiracy, and had lost his temporalities as the punishment 
of his treason (3). This wary and experienced politician founded his 
hopes of success on the probable co-operation of the two parties, 
which had hitherto divided the nation. He w^as secure of the aid of 
his former friends. A revolution alone could restore them to their 

" Edward, fair son, though you are of tender " will take care that you shall feel it to the last 

*' age, take these oar commands tenderly to " day of your life, and that other sods shall learn 

" heart, and perform them humbly and quickly, ** from your example not to disobey their lord 

" as yon wish to escape our anger and heavy *• and father." (Rym. iv. i81. 212.) • 

*Mndignation, and love your own profit and (l) Rym.jT. 183. 19S- 196- 206. 209. 211. 

" honour. And follow no advice contrary to the 212. 21 8. > 

" will of your father, as the wise king Solomon (2) Moor, S98. Wals. 123. Rym. iv. 2Sl. 

" teaches you, and send us word immediately Avesbury, 4. 

*• what you mean to do ; knowing this, that if we (8) Moor, 596> 597. Rym- ir. 251. 

'< find you hereafter disobedient to our will, we 
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estates, or furni^ (hem with the means of revenge. The royalists, 
though attached to the king, were dissatisfied with the ascendency 
of his faTOurile ^ and every true Itnight must deem it a duty to re- 
concile with her husband a young queen, who had been driven from 
the court by the insolence of an upstart. The ulterior designs of the 
conspirators were carefully concealed ; and the apparent integrity 
of their professions seduced many from their allegiance. Of the 
envoys whom Edward had sent to France, his brother the earl of 
Kent, bis cousin the earl of Ricluaond, the lord Beaumont, and the 
bishop of Norwich, joined Isabella : though his fleet, (so well was 
he informed of the queen's intention ), had been ordered to assemble ' 
at Orwell three days before the arrival of the enemy, it was perfi- 
diously directed to a difl'erent port; and even Robert de Watteville, 
who had been despatched to oppose the invaders, ranged his forces 
under the banners of the queen and her son. The unfortunate mo- 
narch knew not whom to (rust ^ and afraid to summon the military 
tenants of the crown, commanded the commissioners of array to 
'Come to his aid with the men of the neighbouring counties \ or- 
dered all who should be found in the invading army, with the ex- Sept. 28. 
ception of his wife, his son, and his brother, to be treated as enemies ; 
and offered a free pardon, with a reward of one thousand pounds, 
for the head of Mortimer (1). 

Isabella, at her landing, (and it affords a strong presumption that 
the charges against Edward and iiis favourites were not without 
foundation,) was generally hailed as the deliverer of the country. 
The Lancastrian lords hastened to meet her; the primate supplied 
her with a sum of money to pay her foHowers ; and the king's other 
brother, the earl of Norfolk, with three bishops, repaired to her 
camp, letters were immediately written to the remaining prelates 
and barons to allure them to her parly, by the exposition of her 
views, and an exaggerated statement of her present force, and of the 
succours which she expected from her brother the French king. 
But at Wallingford proposals were heard, which alarmed the real 
authors of the expedition. The new comers professed themselves 
hostile to the Spensers, but talked pf restoring the queen to her hus- 
band, and of compelling him to govern by the advice of his parlia- 
menl. The principal among them were immediately summoned to 
a council, in which Orleton, by the command of Isabella, accused 
the passionate and revengeful temper of Edward, detailed several 
real or preteoded instances of his brutal conduct to the queen, and 
solemnly asserted that in the present circumstances she could not 
return to his society without evident danger to her life (2). At the oct. is. 
same time it was determined to issue a proclamation, which, while 
it pointed the public hatred against the favourite, was studiously 

Cl^ Rymi ir. 22S. 331. 233. 237. fean of Tiolence from the king were beliered, 

(2) Apolog. Ad. Orlet. 27A6. Her pretended and have been repeated by most of our historians. 
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jjJCTlwiftrgpttttoiieiiiBaigigfilMqfiHiiiiiMrtl Itslaled 

Ike priact, aid Ike chI of KcBt, were COMB to fin 

■ Ike ofvped Ijihmj of Hagk Sponr, irtK> had 

B cffowB of Hi rigMk, dcprnod Iko chuisk <if ib 

^ irrlMed ike loiig agnst kis qMOB ad kii MM, attan- 

lad^ nonlerod, or oiled Ike great BOi of Ike ffcdM, nUied wid^^ 

aod orpfaaoa of Ihcir property, aad aggrieicd Ike peofdeby oiriawfol 
ciaeUoof. They, Oierelbre, rapiired Ike irriilinii of er ery good 
aod loyal foljeet, as Ihey had noolhcr dbjeetintiewbiit Iheadfan- 
lage of 0ie church and of 0ie mtai. Ib addilioo, the emisBaries, 
who diflriboied this prodamalioa, were instmcled lo Inform the 
people that the pope had eiconflnoDicaiedaD who shooM bear arms 
agaioft the queen; hadabsoifed the king's fassab from their idle- 
giaoce, and had sent two cardinals lo gite lo the ondertaktog the 
sanction of the apostolic see (1). 

At the queen's approach towards the capital Edward, as a last 
resource, threw himsdf on the loyalty and pity of the citizens. 
Their answer was cokl but infellig£ble. The prifileges of the city 
would not, they observed, permit them to follow the king into the 
field, but they would shut their gates against the foreigners, and 
would on all occasions pay doe respect to their sovereign, his 

oti, 3. queen, and his son. Edward immediately departed with the two 
Sponsors, the chancellor fialdock, and a slender retlnoe ; and soon 

Oct. IS. after his departure the populace rose, murdered Walter Stapledotn, 
the bishop of Exeter, took forcible possession of the Tower, and 
liberated the prisoners. The fugitive monarch hastened to the 

Oct. i«. marches of Wales, where lay the estates of his favourite. Bristol 
was given to the custody of the elder Spenser, earl of Winchester; 
and at Gaerfllly an attempt was made to raise the men of Glamorgan! 

ott. 19. But the Welshmen were equally indifferent to the distress of their 
lord, and of their sovereign ; and Edward with his favourite took 

Oct. 76. shipping for Lundy, a small isle in the mouth of the Bristol channel, 
which had been previously fortified, and plentifully stored with 
provisions (2). 

The queen was not slow to pursue her fugitive consort. As she 
passed through Oxford, she commanded Orleton to preach before 
the university. The bishop selected for his text that passage in 
Genesis, " I will put enmity between thee and the woman, and 
'* between thy seed and her seed. She shall bruise thy head.'' These 
words he applied lo Isabella and the Spensers 5 but many thought 
that they discovered in the sermon dark and prophetic allusions to 

Oct 30. the fate which afterwards befel the unfortunate Edward. From 
Oxford she hastened lo Bristol ; and the earl of Winchester, unable 
to master the disafTection of the burghers, surrendered the town 

(0 Rym. iv. 239. Moor, 508.. (2) Ang. Sac. i. 366. Wals. m. |J4. Moor. 

598—600. Bym. i>. 2$%- 
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and casUe on the third day. I{is-grey bain (he had passed his 
Dini^eth year) were, not respeeted by his enemies ; and he was 
accused before sir William TriuMil, m^ of the exiles raised by 
Isabella to the oflftce of judge, of haying assumed an undue influence 
over the King, exercised the royal power, widened the breach be- 
tween the sovereign and the people, and advised the execution of 
the earl of Lancaster. In these tumultuous times the liberty of de^ 
fence was seldom allowed to a political prisoner, but the notoriety 
of. the facts charged in the indictment was assumed as a justification 
of the sentence which immediately followed. The earl was drawn 
from the court to the place of execution, where his enemies glutted 
their revenge with the sight of his sufferings. He was embowelled 
alive : his body was afterwards hung on a giMoet for four days, and 
then cut into pieces and thrown to the dogs (1). 

At Bristol it was ascertained that Edward had put to sea ; and a 
proclamation was immediately made through the town, summoning 
him to return and resume the government. This farce was prepara- 
tory to an important decision of the prelates and barons in the 
queen's interest. Assuming the powers of parliament, they resolved 
that by the king's absence the realm had been left without a ruler ; ^* ^' 
and therefore appoipted the '^ duke of Acquitaine '' guardian of the 
kingdom in the name and by the right of his fattier (2). Edward's 
evil fortune pursued him by sea as well as land. He was unable to 
reach the isle of Lundy ^ and after contending for some days with a 
strong westerly wind, he landed at Swansea, retired to Neath, and 
sought to elude the search of his enemies by concealing himself in ^^' ^^* 
different places between that monastery and the castle of GaerfiUy, 
held by his partisan, John de Felton. At length, Henry earl of Lei- ^'^' '^ 
cester, who had lately taken the title of his attainted brother the earl ^""^^ '^' 
of Lancaster, corrupted the fidelity of the natives, and got possession 
of Spenser and Baldock, who were secreted in the woods near the 
castle of Lantressan. Edward, it is said^ immediately came forward, 
and voluntarily surrendered to his cousin, by whom he was sent to 
the strong fortress of Kenil worth. His fate was postponed to answer 
the purposes of his wife : the other captives were sacrificed without 
mercy to the resentment of their enemies. Baldock, as a clergy man, 
was confined first in the prison of the bishop of Hereford, and 
afterwards in that of Newgate, were he sank under the rigours of 
his captivity : Spenser was arraigned at Hereford before the same 
judge, whose hands were still reeking with the blood of his father. ^""^ ^*- 
The offences laid to his charge form the best proof of his innocence. 
According to Trussel he had been the cause of every calamity which 
had befallen the kingdom since his return from banishment, of the 
failure of the king's expedition into Scotland, and of the success of the 

(1) Apolog. Ad. Oriet. 2765. Wals. 125. 1^1- (2) Rym. iv. 237. ' 

Coll. a. 468. 

II. 1' 
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SeotCisb iDCunioni into England. He had not only persecuted the 
earl of Lancaster and hi& adherents to death, but when God had 
demonstrated the virtue of that iMleoiali'bT the supernatural cares 
wrought at his tomb, he had placed guards to prevent the afflux 
of the people, and to suppress the knowledge of the miracles (l) : 
he had constantly fomented the dissension between Edward and his 
consort ^ had hired assassins to murder the queen and the prince 
whep they were in France ; and at their return had conveyed away 
the king and the royal treasures against the provisions of the great 
charter. '' Therefore,'' continues this upright Judge, '^ do all the 
^^ good men of this realm, lesser and greater, poor and rich, award 
^^ with common assent that you, Hugh Spenser, as a robber, traitor, 
'^ and outlaw, be drawn, hanged, embowelled, beheaded, and quar- 
*^ tered. Away then, traitor : go, receive the reward of your tyranny, 
^^ wicked and attainted traitor! '' He was drawn in a black gown 
with the arms of his family reversed, and a wreath of nettles on hb 
head, and was hanged on a gallows fifty feet high, amidst the accla- 
mations and scoffs of the populace. A few yards below him suffered 
Simon de Reading, a faithful servant, who had always adhered to 
the fortunes of his master. Besides Uiese the earl of Arundel and 
two other gentlemen were beheaded. They had remained neutral 
during the invasion, but were accused of having consented to the 
death of the earl of Lancaster. In the opinion of the public, their 
chief crime was the contiguity of Iheir possessions to those of the 
queen's favourite, to whom they were granted (2). 
From Hereford Isabella with Mortimer and her son proceeded by 
A D. slow Journeys to meet the parliament at Westminster. Hie session 
jt^i ^^^ opened by a long speech from that crafty politiciah, the bishop 
of Hereford. The removal of the Spensers from tbe person of the 
king, the only ostensible object of the party, had now been effected, 
and it was natural to ask why Edward, in whose name the parlia- 
ment had been sumioioned (3), was not restored to the exercise of 
the royal authority. To obviate this dilBcolty, he painted in strong 
colours the yindictive disposition which it suited hitn to ascribe to 
the captiTe monarch, and solemnly declared that to liberate him 
now woukl be to expose to certain death the princess, who by her 
wisdom and courage had so lately freed the realm l^om the tyranny 
of the royal favourites. He therefore requested them to retire, and 
to return the next day, prepared to answer this important question, 

(i) It was pretended that mirades had been Canterbary. The reqoeA was not noticed. Rvm. 

- wrought at his tomb, and on the hill where he iv. 263- Rot. Pari. ii. 7. 

was beheadal. In consequence a guard of fonrteen (2) Knyght. 2346—2549. Moor, 600. Wals. 

men at arms was appointed to prevent all access 125. Lei. GoU. ii. 468. 

to the place. Lei. Coll. ii. 466- Soon after the (3) The first writs had been tested by the 

coronation of the yoong king a letter was written prince as guardian of the realm : bat this sop. 

at the request of the comlUons in parliament to posed Edward to be absent, and other write 

the pope, to ask for the canonization of Lan- proroguing the meeting of parliament, were is- 

caster, and of his friend, Robert archbishop of sued teste rege, though he was in reality a pri- 
soner. Pari. Writs, ii. 350. 
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whether il were belter th«t the falher Should retain (he crown, or 
that the son-should reign in the place of his father. At the appointed j^^, 3. 
boor fhe hall was filled with the most riotous of the citizens of 
London, whose shouts and menaces were heard in the room oc«* 
cupied by the parliament. Not a voice* w&». raised in the king's 
fai¥<»ur. His greatest triends^hought it a* proof of courage to remain 
silent. The young Edward was declared king by aociamalion^ and 
preseftied In that capacity to the approlmtion of the pqpulace. The 
temporal peers with many of tVie prelates pi]d)licly swore fealty to 
the new 'sovereign : the archbishop of York,' and the bi^ops of 
Londen, Rochester, and Carlisle, though summoned by the Justi- 
ciaries, bad the resolution 16 refose (1). 

nese irregular proceedings had probaUy been pursped lo extort 
f^om the meipbeas an assent, trom which they could not afterwards 
recede. ThoOgh the prince was declared king, his father had 
neither resigned, nor been deposed. To remedy the defect, a biH jan. la. 
of siiL articles was whibiled against Edwarj by Stratford, bishop of 
Winchester, chirging liim.with indotence, incapacity, the loss of 
the -crown of Scotland, the violation of the coronation oath, oppres- 
sion of the church, and cruelty to the barons. In the presence of 
the young j^rinoe s^atedonihe throne these charges were read and 
approved ; and il^ was resolved that the reign of Edward of Carnarvon 
had ceased, and* that the scepire should be intrusted to the hands of 
his son 9 EdMrd'of ^Windsor. 

Wh^n this reso1iUi»n was reported to the queeq, she acted a part 
which could deceive no ode. With the most violent expressions of 
grief,' she laAtented'the^misforiune of her husband, declared that 
the<pafUfi|inent had exceeded its legitimate powers, and exhorted 
her so% to relhse a crown which belonged to his father. To silence 
her pretended scruples, a deputation was a|pointed consisting of 
prelale^,^ earls, barons, knights, citizens and burgesses. They were ' 
instructed tai>roceed to Kenilworth, to give notice lo Edward of 
the election of hfs son, to procure firom him a voluntary resignation 
of the crown, and, if he refused, to give him back their homage, 
and to act as circumstances might suggest. The bishops of Win- j,„. ^^ 
Chester and Lincoln, a secret and an open enemy, were the first 
who arrived. They employed arguments, and promises, and threats 
lo obtain the consent of the unfortunate king -, spoke of the greatness 
of mind he wouW display, and of the reward he would deserve, by 
renouncing the crown to restore peace to his peqple 5 promised him 
in the event of his compliance the enjoyment of a princely revenue 
and establishment; and threatened, if he revised, not only to depose 
him, but to pass by his son, and choose a sovereign from another 
family. When they had sufficiently worked on his hopes and fears, 

(1) Ang. Sac. i. 367- 
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Ihey led him, dressed in a plain Mack gown, inte the room in which 
the deputation had been arranged Ho receive •him. At the sight of 
OrletOR bis mortal enemy, vtho advanced to address him, he started 
back, and sank to the ground, but in a short time recoyei>ed suffi- 
ciently to attend to the speech of that prelate. IHs answer has been 
differently reported by his friends end opponents. According to the 
former he replied that no act of his coul^ be deemed free^ as long as 
he remained a prisoner ; but Uiat he should endeatour to bearpa- 
tiently whatever might happen*. By the latter we are told that he 
expressed his* sorrow for having gWen su^ provocation to his 
people ; submitted to what he could not avert ; and thanked the 
parliament for having continued the crown in tiis family. Sir Wil- 
liam Trussel immediately addressed him in tliese words: ''^ 1^ Wil- 
^^ liam Trussel, procurator of the^aris, barons,^ and others, havidg 
^' for this full and sufficient power, do render and give back to you 
^' Edward, once>king of England, the homage and fealty of the 
'^ persons named in my procuracy ; and acquit and discharge them 
^^ thereof, in the best manner th|it law and custom will give. And 
^^ I now make protestation in their name Ihat^hey will no longer 
'^ be in your fealty or aMegiance, nor ick\m to hold an^' thing of 
^^ you as king, but will aceountifou hereafter a^ ^i^vate person, 
^' without any manner of royal dignity.'' The distressing cerefkiony 
was closed by the act of sir Thomas Blount, the stei^ard ofthe house- 
hold, who, as was always done at the.king's death,' broke his sfaff 
of office, and declared that all person? engaged in the jroyal service 
were discharged (1). ;. 

Jan. «. In three days the deputation returned from S^enilworth^ and the 
next morning the accession x)f the^new sovereign, who^as in his 
fourteenth year, was proclaimed by the heralds in the following 
unusual form: " Whereas sir Edward late tomg of 'England, of his 
** own good wiU, and with the common advice and Assent of the 
** prelates, earls, barons, and other nobles, and all the commonalty 
' of the realm, has put himself out of the government of the realm, 
and hae granted and willed that the government of the said realm 
''should come to sir Edward, his eldest son and heir, and that /le 
" should govern the kingdom and should be crowned king, on 
" which account all the lords have done him homage 5 we cry and 
*' publish the peace of our said lord sir Edward the son, and on his 
*' part strictly command and enjoin, under pain and peril of dis- 
'< herison, and loss of hfe and member, that no one break the peace 
" of our said lord the king 5 for he is, and will be ready to do jus- 
^* tice to all and each of .the said kingdom, both to the little and the 
great, in all things, and against all men. And if any one have a 
claim against another, let him proceed by way of action, and 
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(0 Moor, 600, 601. Wals. 126. Knyghl. 2549. Twisden, 2550. 
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*^ not by Tiplenee or force.'' The same assertioD, that the late 
king had resigDed of his own free -will with the consent of his 
parliament was -unblushiogly repeated at the coronation of the Feb. i. 
young prince (1). 

Edward of Camarvbn (for so we must now call him) was destined 
to add one to the long catalogue of princes, to whom the loss of a 
crown has been but the prelude to the loss of life. The attention 
of the earl of Lancaster to alleviate the suflhrings of his captiye did 
not .acoord with the views #f the queen and her paramour. He was 
given to the custody of sir. John de Maltravers, a man who^by his 
former sufferings, had proved his ^tachment to the party. To con- 
ceal the place of Edward's residence, he successively transferred 
the prisoner from Kenifworth to Gorfe, Bristol, and Berlteley, and Apr 4. 
by the indignities which were offered to him, and the severities 
which were inflicted, Uboored to deprive him of his reason or to 
shorten his life. It was in vain that the deposed-monarch solicited 
an interview wflh his wife, or to be indulged with the company of 
bis 'children. 'Isabella had not the courage to face the husband 
whom she had so cruelly injured, nor would she trust her sons in 
the presence of their father. Though in possession of the sovereign 
power, she was still harassed with (he moat gloomy apprehensions. 
In several parts of the kingdom associations were known to exist 
for the avowed purpose of liberating Che captive : her scandalous 
connexion with Mortimer was publicly noticed by the clergy in 
their sermons ^ and there wps reason to fear that the .church might 
compel her by censures to cohabit with her consort. To prevent 
the last she had recourse to her usual expedient. As her son led an 
army against the Scots, she called an assembly of prelates and ba- 
rons at Stamford, laid before them her pretended reasons for dread- Apr. 23. 
ing the sanguinary vengeance of her husband, and prevailed on 
them to declare that, even if she desired it, they would not permit 
her to return to the society of Edward of Carnarvon (2). 

Thomas lord Berkeley, the owner of Berkeley castle, was now 
joined with sir John Maltravers in the commission of guarding the 
captive monarch. It chanced that the former was detained at his sept.21. 
manor* of Bradley by a dangerous malady, during which the duly 
of watching the king devolved on two of his odicers, Thomas • 
Gourney and William Ogle. One night, while he was under their 
charge, the inmates ofthe castle were alarmed by the shrieks which 
issued from his apartment: the next morning the neighbouring 
gentry, wilh the citizens of Bristol, were invited to behold his dead 
body. Externally it exhibited no marks of violence : but the distor- 
tion of the features betrayed the horrible agonies in which he had 
expired ; and it was confidently whispered that, his death had been 

(I) Rym. iv. 243—245. (2) Apol. Ad. Orlct, 2761. Ryw. «v. 304^ 

Moor, 601. 
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procurad by the forcible iDtrodoctiOD of a red-liot iron into 
me boweb. Wo ftirther inf»sligalion wag made; and the corpse 
was privately inlerred in Ifte abbey chorcb of St. Peter ita Gloa- 

cfiftter ri\i 

The first Edward bad been in disposition a tyrant. As oOen as 
be dared, be bad imnpied on tbe liberties, or invaded the property 
of his subjects •, and yet he died in his bed, respected by his barons, 
and admired by his contemporaries. Uis son, the second Edward, 
was of a less imperious character : no aMs of injustice or oppression 
were imputed to him by his greatest enemies ; yet he was deposed 
from the throne, and murdered in a prison* Of this difference be- 
tween the lot of the father and IHe son the solution must be sought 
in the manners and character of the age. They both reigned over 
proud and factious cobles. Jealous of their own liberties, but re- 
gardless of the liberties of others; and who, though they respected 
the arbitrary sway of a monarch as haughty and Yioleot as them- 
telfes, despised the milder and more equitable administration of 
bis svccessor. Tliat successor, naturally easy and indolent, fond of 
the pleasures of the table and the amusements of the chase, willing- 
ly def olM on others the cares and labours of government. But in 
an age unacquainted with the more modem expedient of a respon- 
sible minister, the barons considered the elevation of the favourite 
as ihtir own depression, his power as the infringement of their 
rights. iThe result was what we have seen, a series of associations, , 
having for their primary objeqt. the removal of evil counsellors, as 
they were called, firom the {terson of the prince, but gradually in- 
vading the legitimate ri^ts of the crown, and terminating in the 
dethronement and assassination of- the sovereign. For the part 
which Isabella acted in this tragedy no apology can be framed. 
The apprehensions of danger to her life, under which she attempted 
to conceal her real purposes, were of too flimsy a texture to blind 

(1) Rot. Pwl. ii. S9. ft4.J!tym. it. 312. Knyght. What became pf Ogle* I know not ; Goarney fl«d 
25S1. Mnrim. 70» 71* Moor, 60S. Moor ascribes into Spain, and was apprehended by tbe magis- 
tiie king's dea^ to die contriTaaee of Orleton, trates of Bnrgos. At die request of tbe king of 
bat tbe charge is probably gronndless, as he bad England, he was examined by them in the pre> 
been for' some months oat of the kingdom on an sence of an English envoy. What disdosares he 
embassy to the papal court ^Rym. ir. 276), mtde were kept secret ; bat we may suppose diat 
where he was deprived of his bishopric, bat at they implicated persons of high rank, as the 
length procared in its place the see of Worcester messengers who had him in charge received 
(kng. Sac. i. SSS^ On Moor's aathority also it orders to behead him at sea on bis way to Bng- 
has been said that the actaal marderers were land (Rym. iv. 488. 488, 490. 491). With 
Maltrayers and Gonmey ; but, thoagh Maltrav^ers respect to Lord Berkeley, he was tried at his own 
was condemned by the same parliament which demand before a jury of knights, and acquitted, 
eondemned the ipnrderers, it was for a different The king, however, ordered him to be pat under 
crime, which forms a presumption that he was the custody of sir Ralph Neville till the next 
innocent of this ^ot. Pari. ii. 8S). According to parliament, for having placed officers of a bad 
thejndgmentof the boose of peers in 1330, Mor< character near the person of his Anther ^Rot. 
tinier commanded (he confessed it. before his Pari. ii. 57V But in that parliament, at the re- 
death, ibid. 6B), Gonmey and Ogle perpetrated, <{u^t of the lords, he was permitted to be at 
the murder. Mortimer suffered death ; the other large, till the truth could be learned from 
two had fled out of the kingdom; but a reward Gonmey, who was stUl alive, but not yet arrived 
of 1 00/. was offered for the apprehension, or of from Spain. (Rot. Pari. ii. 62V From these words 
100 nurks for the head, of Gof^rney, and another it is probable that Ogle diea before the capture 
reward of tOO marks for the apprehension, and of Goumey. 
of 40/. for the head, of Ogle (Rot. Pari. ii. 54) 
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4he most devoted* of her partigans : nor ooiild she palliate her adul- ' 
terous connexion with Mortimer by retorting on her husband the 
charge of ooi^ug^l inOd^ty(l). In a few years her crime was 
punished with the general execration of mankind. She saw her , 
paramour expire on a gibbet, and spent the remainder of her life 
in disgrace auA. obscurity. 

J must not close this aocoiint of iSdwardls reign without noticing 
the abolition of the knighia templars. That celebrated order was 
established in lit 8 by the patriardi of Jerusalem, and originally 
consisted of nine poor kbighls, who liTed in community near the 
site of the anoient, temple, ieind took on themselves the voluntary 
obligation of watching the roads in the neighbourhood of the city, 
and of protecting the pilgrims ftotn the insults of robbers and inft- 
dela(9). By degrees their number was surprisingly augmented: 
tbey were the foremost in every action of danger : their military 
services excited thB gratitude of Christendom ; and in every nation 
legacies were annually left, ai)d lands successively bestowed on the 
templar^ But wealth and power generated a spirit of arrogance 
and independence which exasperated both the civil and ecclesiastical 
authorities. As long indeed as the knights were usefully employed 
against the infidels, their enemies were silent : but after their ex- 
pulsiomfrom the holy land, they indulged in indolence and luxury, 
and reports the most prejudicial to the reputation of the order 
began to be circulated and credited. Philip le bel had repeatedly ^y;^ 
denounced it to the pope Clement V.-, aqd at last, impatient of oct. «. 
delay, ordered all the knights in his dominions to be arrested, and 
on examination obtained from many a confession of the most 
locking andlnfamous practices. Clement was dissatisfied with the 
precipitance of the king: but to slay the proceedings would have 
been to proclaim himself the protector of guilt, and he therefore 
reserved the future prosecution of the inquiry to the apostolic see. 
In different bulls addressed to the sovereigns of Christendom he 
detailed the charges brought against the order, of profligacy, idola- 
try, and apostacy •, requested that the knights in their respective 
territories might be placed in confinement •, and appointed judges ^ ^ 
to inquire irtto their gUilt or innocence (3). In England and Ire- jios. 
land they were all apprehended on the same day, and kept in safe J«»- »» 
but honourable custody (4). The process against them lasted for 
three years; and, if it be fair to judge from the informations taken 
in England, however we may condemn a few individuals, we must 
certainly acquit the order (5). The result of the inquiries made in 

,,. „ ^^. and with them to swear to execute the sealed 

ill W^^'t^*;;; , or*«ps which the bearer should deliver to him. 

>5< rJ™ i»^'iS '^Ai These were then opened, and authorized the 

ffl oSTif the kinifs clerks was sent to the arrest of the t4m»phirs. Rym. iii. 34. «. 

she%o?e:ch c^^ry'tithan order for him to (5) TTie whole process may be seen mW»lk,ns, 

take a certain number of good and lawful men, ". 329—400. 
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the different countries was laid before the pontiff in the council of 

Vienne ^ and after much deliberation he published a bull, suppres- 

«ng the institute, not by way of a Judicial sentence, establishing its 

guilt, but by the plenitude of his power, \nd as a measure of 

A»- expediency rather than of Justice (1). That the property of the 

ihr. 92. templars might be still preserved for the purposes tor whieh it had 

^\ been originally given, it was determined to transfer it to the knights 

hospitallers : but, when the papal bull,' containing this ordinance, 

arrived in England, Edward suspended its execution for more than 

a year ; and, if he at last assented, it was not till he had made a 

liii, protestation that he did it for objecis of national utility, and with- 

NoT. 24. out abandoning his own right or the right of any of his subjects to 

the possessions in question (2). Eleven years later he consulted the 

'Judges, who replied that by the law of the land ali the possessions 

of the templars had reverted as escheats to the lords of the fees ; 

and immediately an act of parliament was passed, assigning thctm 

to the hospitallers, for the same purposes for which they had been 

originally bestowed on the templars (3). 

(t) Noo per modma diffinitiTS sententiie, diattheaunteroftheteBiirfaniaEogianfdahonU 

cam earn super hoc secandnm iaqouitionem, et be allowed two skiliings per day, die other 

processus super his habitos nou poasemus fcare knights four pence per day ror dieir support oat 

de jure, sed per riam proTisiools seu ordinatiO' of Uieir former property. Rym. iii. 327. 349* 

nis apostolicae. Rym. iii. 3S3. 473. * 

(2) Rym. iii. 45t. 457. The luog had ordered (3) Sut. of Reahn, 184. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

EDWARD III. 
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Pedro : iSM. 

Henry II. 



John XXII. 1 334. Benediet xn. 1349. Clement YT. 1359. Innocent YI. 1369. 

Urban Y. 1370. Gregory XI. 



Campaign against the Scots— Execution of the Earl of Kent— Fall and Execution of 
Mortimer— Baliol recovers and loses Scotland— Edward claims the Crown of France— 
His useless Expeditions to Flanders— Yictory at Sea— Trace— Renewal of the War— 
Yictory at Greci— Yictory at NeYiFs Gross— Surrender of Calais— Another Truce— 
Pestilence— The Flagellants. 

For some years Isabella and Mortimer enjoyed the reward of 
their guilt. The youth of the king allowed them to retain that 
ascendency over his mind, which they had hitherto exercised ; 
and the murder of his father secured them from the resentment of 
an injured husband. Of the forfeited estates of the Spensers and 
their partisans, the larger portion, with the title of earl of March, 
fell to the lot of Mortimer ; whilst the queen obtained the sum of 
twenty thousand pounds for the present payment of her debts, and 
a yearly income to the same amount for her fhture expenses. In ^j^- 
the parliament an act of indemnity was passed for all violences F«b.3. 
committed during the revolution ; the judgments given against the 
late earl of Lancaster and his adherents were reversed (1) ; the sur- 
vivors, or the heirs of the deceased, were restored to the possession 
of their hereditary estates : both the great charter and charter of 
forests were confirmed, and certain grievances abolished ; and a 
council of regency was appointed, to consist of four bishops, four 
earls, and six barons. Most, however, of its members belonged to 
the queen's party, and those who were not under her control were 
(gradually dismissed by the contrivance of that unprincipled woman 
and her paramour. 

(l) Rym. iv. 245—384. Rpt. Pari. ii. 3—6- 53. bad bcsien^ed the castle of Tickill, and Uken the 

Knygkt. 25M. The attainder again&t the earl of town of Burton? The answer was, that "the 

l^ncaster was annulled, because he had not " chancery and courts of juntioe were still open, 

been arraigned in the king's court, nor tried by *' and the king had not displayed his banner." 

his peers, '< though it wos in time of peace." Rot. Pari. ii. 4, 5. New Rym. ii. p. 7S1. 
How could that be, when with a large force he 
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The first measures of the new government were disconcerted by 
an unexpected occurrence. Of the truce with Scotland only a few 
years had expired : but the state of affairs in England offered to 
the Scottish king a temptation which he had not the virtue to re- 
sist. He determined, in violation of his engagements, to wrest, if 
possible, from the young king a solemn renunciation of that su- 
periority which had been claimed by his father and grandfather. 
Aware of the intentions of Bruce, the English government had 
recourse to every expedient to avert hostilities. The lords of Hie 
Feb. 15. marches were ordered to observe the articles of the late treaty : it 
was solemnly confirmed by the new king ; envoys were j^ent to 
Mar. 6. negotiate with the Scottish monarch ; and it was at last agreed that 
ambassadors should meet in the marches, and treat of a final peace. 
Apr. 23. But Bruce summoned his military retainers to join him at the same 
place and on the same day ; and Edward, to be prepared for the 
event, was compelled to issue similar orders to the tenants of the 
crown, and the men of the northern counties. The negotiators 
met : the Scots insisted on their own terms ^ and when the English 
/one 1. demurred, an army of twenty-four thousand men under Randolf 
and Douglas crossed the borders, and ravaged the county of Cum- 
berland (1). 
Edward consumed six weeks at York, waiting for the arrival of 
. his forces. At the suggestion of Mortimer, he had purchased for 
the sum of fourteen thousand pounds the services of John of Hai- 
nault, and a body of foreigners, who were lodged in the best quar- 
jane 7. tcrs, and treated with the best cheer. On Trinity Sunday the Jting 
entertained five hundred knights, the queen sixty ladies, at their 
respective tables : but the festivity was interrupted by the alarm of 
a tumult in the city. The insolence of the foreigners had irritated 
the Lincolnshire archers; and in a battle^ which lasted till- night, 
some hundreds were slain on each side. The men of Hainault 
claimed the victory : but they were compelled from that moment 
to use the same precautions as in a hostile country, and never con- 
sidered themselves safe till they had left the island. Commissioners 
were appointed to inquire into the origin of the quarrel : whatever 
may have been the result, it was deemed prudent to suppress it (2). 
At length the English, amounting to more than forty thousand 
men, marched to Durham, but were unable to obtain any certain 
July 13. intelligence of the enemy. An army of Scots was peculiarly adapted 
for predatory incursions. It consisted entirely of cavalry, and was 
unincumbered with provisions or baggage. Their drink was the 

(1) See Rymer, iv. 256. 270>27t. 280. 287. Ireland (Rym. iv. 295); bat whether there was 

293. Lord Hailes (Annak, 116— >118) seems to any connexion between the two invasions is 

haye misunderstood diese documents, from which unknown. 

it was evident that the infraction of the truce (2) Rym. iv. 292. Froiss. c. i. 16. Wals. 127- 

must be charged to the Scots. At the same time Lei. Colt, i 307. 
the Irish septs burst into the English pale in * 
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water of the riTer or brook, their meat the cattle of the country, 
which they slaughtered, and then boiled in the skins ; and they 
carried with them a icanty supply of oatraeal in a bag, which each 
horseman attached to his saddle. The velocity with which they 
advanced or retreated was«uch, as to make it difficult either to 
discover or pursue them. On the fifth day intelligence reached the Jniy is. 
king that'the enemy were burning the villages at a distance of ten 
miles from the city. The iirmy was immediately in motion, and 
marched in three divisions, in each of which the infantry occupied 
the centre, with the cavalry on its flanks. Orders had been issued 
that no maa should quit his banner under the penalty of death. 

In this manner they advanced for two days without overtaking 
the Scots : on the second evening it was resolved to gain by a rapid 
marth the left bank of the Tyne, and to intercept the return of 
the enemy. With this view the baggage and provisions were con- 
veyed back IQ Durham, and no man was permitted to carry with 
him more than a single loaf, tied to his saddle. They set out at 
midnight, rode all day in a straight line over mountains and val- 
leys, heaths and morasses, and a little before sunset crossed the 
river at the town of Haydon. Here they remained seven days, still 101720. 
ignorant of the motions of the enemy, and suffering from the con- 
tinual rains, and the want of provisions. The soldiers murmured : Jttiy27. 
suspicions of treason were circulated in the camp ; and Edward 
by proclamation promised the honour of knighthood and an an- 
nuity of one hundred pounds 'for life to the first man who should 
bring hjm intelligence of the Scots. The army now recrossed the Juiysi. 
river, and on the fourth day, about three in the afternoon, Thomas 
de Rokesby, gallopping up to the king, said : ''Sire, the Scots 
^' are at the distance of three leagues posted on a mountain, where 
'^ for- the last week they have expected you. I have seen them 
^' myself, having been made prisoner, and released that I might 
'*• claim the reward which you promised.'' Edward immediately 
turned to the neighbouring abbey of Blanchland, where he spent 
the* nighty and with many of his friends prepared himself by de- 
.volional exercises for the expected battle of the next day. ' 

In the morning Rokesby led the army tow^ds the Scots. They Aug. 1^ 
were encamped in huts on the summit of a mountain on the right 
bank of the Wear, at a small distance from Stanhope. At the sight 
of the English they formed themselves on foot in three divisions 
on the declivity, with the river between them and the enemy. 
Edward ordered his men to dismount, made several knights, and 
rode through the ranks attended by his principal lords. After a 
short pause the army marched slowly to the bank of the river : but 
the Scots remained immoveable in their position ; and an English 
herald was sent to propose,' that one of the two nations should retire 
to a certain distance, and allow its adversary to cross the water, 
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and form on the opposite bank. Douglas replied that he had come 
there against the will of the l^ing, and should iM leave the moun* 
tain to please him. If Edward were not content, he might cross 
oyer, and drive him away if he coulid. On the receipt of this un-- 
courleous answer, the English were erdered UTlie aU ntght on 
their arms. The Scots, leaving a division to watch the river, re- 
tired to their huts, '' where, " says Froissart, in his quaint sC)rle, 
^^ they made marvellously great fires, tfnd, about midnight, set up 
'^ such a blasting and noise with their horns, that it seemed as if 
^' all the great devils from hell were assembled together.'' 

Aug. 4. The two following days were spent in the same manner ; but on 
the third.at dawn the Scots had disappeared. They were discovered 
in the afternoon, posted od another ropuntain of still more difficult 
access, and on the same side of the river ; and the king following, 
pitched his camp in Stanhope park, opposite to the enemy. In 
the midst of the night an alarm wlBfi created by shouts of ^^ A 
'^Douglas, a Douglas! die ye English thieves!'' That gallant 
chieftain had passed the river at a distance with two hundred fol- 
lowers, and entering the rear of the camp, gallopped towards the 
king's lent, the cords of which he cut with his own sword. He 
killed about three hundred men, and retired with some loss. 

Aug. 5. The object of this nocturnal visit was soon explained. Tlie next 
day Edward learned from a prisoner that the whole Scottish army 
had received orders to assemble in the evening, and follow the 
banner of the lord Douglas. Apprehensive of a nocturnal attack, 
he called his troops under armSy and appointed them their stations 

Aug. 6. during the night. All was tranquil and silent : in the morning two 
trumpeters were brought in, who declared that the Scots had left 
their camp at midnight, had crossed the river, and were on their 
march towards Scotland. But the English disbelieved the Account, 
and remained the greater part of the day in the same position-. At 
length the fact was ascertained : to pursue a more 'active enemy, 

Aag. 10. who was already at the distance of thirty miles, would have been a 
fruitless task, and the army marched back to Durham, and thence 

Aug. 15. to York, where it was disbanded. Such proved the ludicrous result 
of this mighty expedition, in which the English commanders were 
foiled by the superior skill and activity of their foes(l). 

This inglorious campaign was followed by a peace, equally in- 
glorious in the estimation of the people. But the queen and Mor- 
timer had no inclination to continue the war : the proposal from 
ttiem of a marriage betjK/leen David, the only son of Robert, and 
Dec. Jane, the sister of Edward, was gladly accepted^ and the terms T)f 
a future treaty were discussed and arranged by commissioners from 
the two princes at Newcastle. Ttiese were, that' there should be 

(1) Froissart, i. c. IT, 18. Rym. iv. 301. 312. Lei. Col. i. 55t. Murim. 77. Heming. 3$S. 
ScabchfonicA, 153 — 5. 
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final and perpetual peace between ' the kingdoms .of England and 
Scotland ^ that David the Scottish prince should be married to the 
sister of Edward, as soon as the parties reached the age of puberty ; 
that the English king should interpose his good oflOices with the 
Pope for ihe extinction of such processes against him as were pend- 
ing in the papal court ; and that Bf uce should pay to Edward the 
sum of twenty ((toiistad pounds, by three instalments, within three 
years. A parliament was immediately summoned to meet at York ; Decio. 
and in it Edward Was persuaded to execute a deed of renunciation 
for him^lf and his successors of all claims of supa-iority over the ^ »• 
crown of Scotland *, by which act both princes were placed on the nu. i 
same footing of independent sovereigns. When this was ascer- Biar. it. 
tained, Bruce, in a Scottish parliament at Edinburgh, solemnly 
ratified the treaty ^ igid subsequently Edward did the same in an nay 4. 
English parliament at Northampton (1). Yet no part of this trans* 
action could be said to have had the sanction of the English na* 
lion. The summons to the parliament at York, as weU as to that at 
Northampt(yD-had been disobeyed by the principal barons, whose 
absence testified their disapprobation of the intended measure (2) \ 
and the people loudly execrated the inconsistent conduct of those 
who advised the young king to renounce his claim to the Scot- 
tish crown, though they had made it a capital charge against the 
younger Spenser tliat he had not won the same crown for his master. 
It is probable that Isdiella and Mortimer had their own Interest in 
view. The queen conducted her daughter to Berwick, where the j^iy i. 
princess was afflMced to David, a boy in his fifth year; and 9ruce j^iy jg. 
faithfully paid the twenty thousand pounds, which the queen — ^so 
we are told— niivided between herself and her paramour (3). 

To a man of ordinary ambition the fote of Gaveston and Spenser 
in the last reign might have proved a usefftl lesson : Mortimer 
not only walked in their footsteps^ he assumed an ajMhority to 
which they had not aspired. When the council of regency was 
appointed, it had been directed that out of the number one bishop, 
one earl, and two barons, should daily attend the king, and give 
him their advice on all matters of importance. But Mortimer 
superseded them all, took their authority on himsi^, .filled (he 
court with his dependents, placed his creatures as spies round 
the young monarch, and maintained a guard of one hundred and 
eighty knights for his own security (4). Such conduct naturally 



(l) Ford. xiii. 12. Rym. iv. 337> New Rym. pablished from the (leneral Register Office, in 

ii. 730. Additional nrtioles were signed by botb Ilew Ryan. ii. 7S4* 740. 

princes, as a security for the fatnre* marriage. (^ " Therefore no business was done." CUus.. 

Robert gare to Edward a bond for 100»000^ to 2 Bow. III. m. 15* d. 

be paid at Michaelmas, 1S38, New Rym. ii. 7it { (3) Rym. !▼. 337- 350. 364, 397 . Hemiag, 269. 

and Edward at Northampton engaged to send (4) Knyght, 2558. 2556. He was also made 

back to Scotland the stone on whidi thel Scottish earl of the narehes of Wales, al the same time 



kings used to be crowned, k was to be taken to that John of Eltham, the king's brother, was 

Berwick by the Qneen Mother. Cat. of Anc. created eari of Cornwall, and the Butler of Ire* 

Charters, Introd, 58. The fi^aty and its ratifi- land earl of Ormond. Wab. 129- 
cations were supposed to be lost, but hare been 
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excited the Jealousy of the gi%at barons : his €M;aadaloas fami- 
liarity with Isabella, the murder of Edward of Gso^naryon, who 
was now as much pitied as he had formerly been blamed, and 
the public disapprobation of the peace so recently concluded with 
Scotland, ail concurred to embolden his enemies ; and associa- 
. tions were formed to remove him from court, and to renew the 
ordinances which had been enacted and repealed in the last reign. 

Oct 16. A parliament had been summoned to meet at Salisbury, and the 
barons had been strictly forbidden to arm their* attendants and 
followers. By both parties the prohibition was disregarded. Mor- 
timer with a numerous army entered Salisbury, and Henry earl 
of Lancaster, the nominal guardian of the king's person, and 
president of the council, halted with an inferior force near Win- 
chester. The favourite resolved to intimidate his enemies. He 
burst into the room, in which the prelates had assembled, for- 
bade them under the peril of life and limb to oppose his in- 
terests, and taking with him the king and queen, advanced towards 
Winchester. From Winchester he led his followers to Leicester, 
and plundered the ample domain of the earl of Lancaster in the 
neighbourhood. That nobleman had hitherto retired before Mor- 
timer : he was now joined by the king's uncles, the earls of Nor- 
folk and Kent, and ventured to advance in his turn. But at 
Bedford he was unexpectedly deserted by the royal earls ; and 
despairing ef success, submitted to ask pardon before the two 
armies, engaged to pay by instalments one half of the value of his 
estates, and entered into recognisances ^^ not to do, nor procure to 
^' be done, any evil or injury to the king, or the two queens, 
^^ or any other, whether great or small, of their council or house- 
^^ hold.'' Of his associates, some were admitted to the king's peace 
on similar terms : but the lords Beaumont and Wake, sir Wil- 
liam Triffiel, and several others, abandoned their country, and 
sought an asylum in France (1). 

Of the tragedy which followed, both the origin and progress 
are involved in considerable obscurity. As the discontent of the 
aation increased, many strange reports were circulated and be- 
lieved. It was even afiBLrmed that the late king was still alive ^ 
that the body exhibited at Berkeley was that of another person; 
and that Edward himself was actually confined in Gorfe castle, 
under the custody of sir John Deverel. When the parliament as* 

tm. sembled at Winchester, the earl of Kent the king's uncle, the 

'*"^^* archbishop of York, tbe bishop of London, with several knighls 

and gentlemen, were unexpededly arrested on the charge of having 

conspired to depose the king, and to replace on the throne his 

father, the account of whose death they did not believe. What 

(1) Rot. Pari. ii. 52. Knyght. 2554. 
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was the real crime of the earl, whether he had opposed (he mea- 
sures of Isabella and Mortimer, or by his influence over the 
mind or his nephew had awakened their jealousy, we are ignorant : 
but from his conression, and the subsequent proceedings, it is plain 
that the unfortunate prince was surrounded by the secret agents oC 
the court, who under the guise of friendship drew him into the 
snare which cost him his life. He received letters, undoubtedly 
forgeries, from the pope, exhorting him to lil)erate his brother ' 
from prison : different messengers, most of them apostate friars, 
brought him from several prelates and gentlemen promises of co- 
operation and assistance : he was assured that the exiles in France, 
and a body of Scots, were prepared to draw their swords in his 
favour, ^ the moment he should unfurl the royal standard ; and 
sir John Maltravers, Dcverel, and Boeges de Bayonne, not only 
encouraged him in the notion that the late monarch was alive, 
hot- cven^ procured from him letters, which they undertook to 
deliver to the royal captive. On his examination by sir Robert 
Uowel, the coroner of the household, he ingenuously confessed 
these particulars, and acknowledged that the letters, which, as 
soon as they were received, had been taken to the queen, were 
written partly by himself, and partly by his countes<i, under his 
direction. When he was arraigned before the peers, he repeated 
his confession, and threw himself on the king's mercy. Though 
they adjudged him to suffer the penalty of treason, it was be- 
lieved that his birth wopld save him H-om punishment. But Isa- 
bella was inexorable : the son of the great Edward was led by the 
order of his nephew to the place of execution, and, after a painful 
suspense of four hours, a felon from the Marshalsea (no other 
could be found to perform the olSice) was induced by a pro- Ma*. 21. 
mise of pardon to strike off his head (1). 
. That the earl was in reality innocent was afterwards acknow- 
ledged by Mortimer himself, when that nobleman in his turn 
was led to the scaffold (2) : nor is it probable that the court would 
have ventured to shed his blood had he not rendered himself 
unpopular by his haughty and oppressive behaviour (3). The nation 
suspected that he had been sacrificed to the policy of the queen 
and her paramour; and this suspicion was confirmed, when many 
df the accused, even those who had been implicated by the con- 
fession of the earl, were suffered to go at large on their re- 
cognisances, to answer on a futiire occasion (4). To silence the 

• 

(1) Wals. 129. Rym.iv. 494. Lei. Coll. 476 patriam anctoritate propria oocupantes.etua ram 
553. Murim. 74. liemiQ(;. 371. vel nihil solventes eisdem. Murim. 75. Indeed it 

(2) See the petitions of the countess of Kent is evident, from the frequent complainU in 
and her son. Rot. Pari. ii. 83. SS. Both say that parliament, that all the princes of the blood, and 
Mortimer publicly asked pardon of God for the orcasionally other powerful lords, were accus- 
death of the earl. tomed to take purveyance iUe§ally. See Roi. 

(3) Eominns.a populo querebatur, quia pra- Pari. ii. 9. 
Tain habuit familiam, res popularium eundo per ^4) In the parliameht held after Mortimer's 

II. 18 
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voice of the public, Ihe government issued a proctomalion, by 
which the sheriffs were ordered to arrest and imprison every man 
who should assert that the earl of Kent had suffered for any 
other cause than treason ; or that he had been condemned with- 
out Iho Judgment of his pe^rs ; or that Edward of Garnarvoo, 
the king's father, was still alive. 
June 15. Edward was now eighteen, an age when his predeces^rs had 
been deemed capable of governing the realm; and Philippa of 
Hainault, whom he married in 1328, had borne him a son, the 
same who is so celebrated id history under the name of Ihe Black 
Prince. He felt the state of dependence in which he was kept, and 
viewed with concern the past and present conduct of his mother. 
Nor was he without remorse as to the part which he had acted 
himself. If his extreme youth could acquit him of the critee of 
dethroning his father, yet he had given his consent to the execution 
of his uncle, whose guilt was at the best very doubtful, but whose 
blood had served to cement the power of Isabella and Mortimer. 
At last he confided his thoughts to the discretion of the lord Moq- 
tacute, who immediately exhorted him to break his chains, and 
assume the exercise of the royal authority. The king lent a willing 
ear to the proposal : a design was formed to seize the person of 
Mortimer ; and it was fixed to make the attempt during the session 
of the parliament at Nottingham. 

When the time came, Isabella, with her son and her favourite, 
took up her residence in the castle : the prelates and barons were 
lodged in the town and the neighbourhood. But Mortimer had 
taken every precaution for his security. A strong guard lay within 
the walls; the locks of the gates were changed; and the keys 
were taken every evening to the queen's chamber, and laid on 
her pillow. Montacute found it necessary to make a confident of 
sir William Eland the governor, whom he first swore to secrecy, 
and then acquainted with the royal pleasure. Eland replied ttiat 
there was a subterraneous passage, leading from the west side 
of the rock into the castle, which was unknown to Mortimer, 
and through which ho would introduce any number of the king's 
friends. Montacute, with his associates, fixed the hour, and rode 
into the country ; and the favourite, who had received soaie dark 
hint^ of a conspiracy against him, attributed their departure to 
an apprehension that their design had been discovered. In the 
afternoon he informed the council that an attempt to oppress him 
and the queen mother would soon be made by the exiles abroad, 
in union with Edward's most intimate acquaintance at home. He 
even charged the king with being privy to the [Hlot, and refused 
(0 give credit to his denial. Before midnight Montacute and his 

tvration, tb«7 vrere all Acqailted. The arcln accusers, and U^t the dameg^es at 1000/- Bf^t- 
hUliep of York hnmyht an acHwi against bis Pari. ii. 31, 83- M. 
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friends returned ; Eland admitted ttiem by the subterraneous pas- <^ 
sage \ and they were joined by Edward on the staircase leading 
to the (tKncipal tower. They mounted in silence, till they heard 
the sound of voices in a room adjoining to Isabella's apartment, 
^here Mortimer was engaged in consultation with the bishop of 
Lincoln and his principal advisers. The door was instantly forced, 
and two knights, who endeavoured to defend the entrance, were 
slain. The queen, alarmed by the noise, and conjecturing its 
cause, exclaimed, ^' Sweet son, fair son, spare my gentle Mor- 
'' tkner.'' But her fea^s would not permit her to remain in bed. 
She burst into- the room, crying out that he was a worthy knight, 
her dearest friend, her well-beloved cousin. In defiance of heroct.20. 
tears and exclamations, Mortimer was secured; and the next . 
morning the king announced by proclamation that he had taken 
the reins of government into his own hands, and summoned a 
new parliament to meet in a few weeks at Westminster (1). 

By this parliament Mortimer was condemned. The principal Nor. m. 
charges agatnst him were, that he had fomented the dimensions 
between the late king and hi^ queen, and falsely persuaded her 
that she could not retiltn to her husband without the danger 
of her life *, that he had illegally assumed that power, which was 
i^ested by law in the king»'s council alone ; that of his own au- 
thority he had removed the late king from Kenilworlh to Berkeley, 
where he caused him to be put to death; that he had induced the 
present king to march with force of arms against the earl of 
Lancaster and other peers coming to parliament, and had com- 
pelled them to pay excessive fines for the preservation of their 
estates; that by his agents he had induced the late earl of Kent 
to believe that the king his brother was alive, and then procured 
his death on pretence of treason; and that he had embezzled 
the royal treasures, and had divided with his associates the twenty 
thousand marks already paid by the king of Scots. The peers 
retired with the bill df impeachment, and after some deliberation, 
returned to the king, declared that all the charges were notoriously 
true, and as judges of parliament, condemned Mortimer ^^ to be 
^' drawn and hanged, as a traitor and enemy of the king and 
'' kingdom.'' They fiext proceeded, at the request of Edward, to 
try his associates, having previously protested that they were bound 
by law to sit in judgment on none but peers of the land. Sir 
Simon Bereford, sir John Maltravers, John Deverel, and Boeges 
de Bayonne were condemned to death as accomplices of Mor- 
timer; the first in all his treasons, the other three in the de- 
ception and consequent execution of the late earl of Kent (2). The Nov. 29. 

(1) See Rym. iv. 452. 473. Knyght. 2555» of the county two of tlie most loyal and sufficient 

2&56.2558. Wals. 130. Heming. 271. Avesb. 8. knights or Serjeants, 

in the writs directed to the sheriffs, they are or- (2) Rot. Pari. ii. 42. It is observable that on 

dered to cause to be chosen by the common assent this occasion the disgusting practice of embowei- 

^ ling was omitted. 
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favourile and Bcreford were hanged «at the elms at "Gpfburn : but 
as the other three were at large, a price was set on their heads (1)« 
DM.'n. xhe *queen mother at the solicitation of the pope was spared 
the ignominy or a public Irial <2) : but Edward reduced her in- 
come to three thousand pounds, and confined her to (he manor 
of Risings, where she passed in obscurity the remaining twenty- 
seven years, of her life. The king annually paid her a .visit of 
ceremony : he even added a thousand poinds lo her yearly in- 
come*, but he never more allowed her to assume any share of 
political power< After these executions |e asked the advice of 
John XXII. for the regulation of his subsequent conduct ; and 
was exhorted by that pontiff to shun the danger of favouritism, 
and, instead of following the interested councils of a few indi- 
viduals, to govern by the united advice of his barons, prelates, 
and commons assembled in parliament (3). 
A D. Robert firuce, king of Scotland, had lived to see the independence 
imi. of bis crown acknowledged by the king of England. At his death 
he left to Randolf, earl of Moray, the guardianship of bis son David« 
who was only in his seventh year. Formerly many of tlie barons of 
each kingdom possessed at the same time flinds in the other. These, 
during the war, had been seized by the respective sovereigns : but 
it was confidently Expected that at the peace they would be restored 
to iheir original owners. It seems, however, that by mutual con- 
sent, the great body of claimants, both Scots and English, was 
passed over in silence :'only two of the negotiators, the lords Percy 
and Wake, had the address to insert a particular clause in their own 
favour, and in favour of the lord Beaumont, the friend of Mor- 
timer. Percy recovered his lands in Angus and Galloway, and in 
return an estate in Northumberland was, ''by the king's special 
''favour,'' restored to Douglas, the Scottish negotiator. But Wake 
and Beaumont had joined the earl of Lancaster : the resentment of 
Mortimer compelled them to leave the-kingdom ^ and their outlawry 
afforded the Scottish government a plausiblt pretext to refuse the 
• Testoration of their estates. Now, however.^ that Mortimer had 
fallen, and the exiles were recalled, Edward demanded that the 
A. „. treaty should be fulfilled in favour of these two barons. Randolf, 
Dec'V ^^^ guardian of Scotland, required time to consult the parliament; 
' and when the demand was repeated, again returned an evasive an- 

(1) They were sentenced to be bebeaded after Tiacera uusericordie J. C. at natris podori, 
they had been hanj^ed. I know not whether the qoantum secundum denm poleris, velis |>arrerc 
reward for their apprehension was apportioned et ejus lapsum, si quis (quod absit^ fuerit, non 
by their cpiality or their demerit ; bat for Hal- publicare, sed qoantum bono modo poteris, ip- 
trayers were offered a thousand marks, for Boeges sam polios slodeas occultare. Not. 7, apod 
100 pounds, and i»r Oeverei 100 marks. "Hie Ravnald, iii. 41 S. 

price of their heads was fixed at 500 pounds, (3) Ut circomspectio regia non uni ncc 

100 marks, and 40 pounds. Rok Pari. ii. 53- It doobos comtnunicaret regimen, nee unios vel 

was in the same parliaraeut that the rauiderers daorum consilio regeretur, sed gcnerali prslato- 

(»f the ble king were condemned. See p. 31. mm, principum, et aliorum nobilium et commn- 

(2) John XXII. wrote to exhort him to show nitatum concilio coogregato. Raynafd, iii. 430- 
mercy to his prisoners, and not to expose the He at the same time dissuaded the king from 
shame of his mother^ Obsecramas tc, fili, per going to Ireland. 
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swer (1). In the meao lime Wake and Beaumont repaired to Ibe 
northern counties, where they were joined by all the English lords, 
who claimed lands in Scotland, and by Edward Baliol, the son and ^. „. 
heir of John Baiiol, whom the king's grandfather had compelled to p',^^*^ 
resign his crawn. After some consultation* they resolved to appeal 
k) the sword ; a resolve which placed Edward in a very delicate si- 
luati^Ni. On the one side he had sworn to observe the peace, and 
given his sister in marriage to the young king of Scotland, and had 
received the stipulated sum of twenty thousand pounds from the 
guardian of David; on the other the minority of David oCTered the 
most favourable opportunity of recovering that superiority, which 
he would not have surrendered had not Bruce taken the advantage 
of similar circumstances to invade England in violation of his oath. 
His counsellers, however, though they might secrelly wish success 
to the enterprise, determined not to tolerate any open infraction of 
the Ireaty ; and as soon as it was ascertained that the '^ querellours^' 
^so the disinherited lords were called) were collecting forces to in- 
vade Scotland, the sheriffs of the five northern counties were en- 
joined to forbid, under pain of forfeiture and imprisonment, the 
passage of armed men through the marches, or the perpetration of mw.ih. 
any act which could foe deemed a violation of the peace. Discon- 
certed by these orders, Baliol, with his associates, was compelled to 
alter liis plan ; and having secretly collected his followers in Hol- 
derness, he sailed with about three thousand men from Ravenspur, 
a port in the mouth of the Humber. Edward was at the time at 
Wigmore in the marches of Wales,: but on the arrival of the news Aog.». 
he appointed the lord Percy his lieutenant in the north, with full 
power to punish every infraction of the peace by his own subjects, 
and to repel the Scols if they should pass the borders with hostile 
intentions (2). 

When we read the adventures of Baliol, we may fancy ourselves 
transported into the regions of fiction, lie lands a Kinghorn in xa^.a. 
Fife, orders his fleet to the mouth of the Tay, and hastens to meet 
an enemy, whose force is twenty times greater than his own. At 
Dunfermline he learns that the earl of Marre, the new regent (for 
Randolf was dead) is at Duplin, and the carl of March at Auch- 
terarder, each at the head of thirty thousand men. He boldly throws Aug. it. 
himself between them, passes the river Earn in the dead of the 
night, and puts to the sword the sleeping and defenceless Scots, till 
the dawn of morning dispels the darkness, and allows the regent to 
discover his enemy. In the eagerness of revenge that nobleman 
hurries into a narrow pass, where his numerous followers, unable 
to arrange thenfiselves in order, offer an easy victory to the Eng- 
lish. I shall not startle the faith of the reader by enumerating Aug. i^ 

(i) Bym. iv. 461.471- (2) Rvm. iv. 5"29. 
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the thousands of (he slaio : but the deaths of the earl of Marre, 
of many barons, and of almost all the men at arms, sufficiently 
prove the enormous loss of the Scots. From Duplin moor Baliol 
hastens or rather flies to Perth, while the earl of Man^, who 

Aag. 13. had not Joined in the battle, pursues with equal rapidity. The 
adventurer has Just time to clear the dilch, and erect a defence of 
palisades, before the enemy arrives. His good fortune, however, 
befriends him again. The Scottish fleet is destroyed in an attack on 

Aog. 29. tlie English squadron in tl^e Tay \ distrust and scarcity gradually 
dissolve the army of the besiegers ^ the ancient friends of his family 
resort to his standard ; and he is crowned at Scone by theI4shop of 

Sept. 21. Dunkeld. Astonished at the rapidity of his success, his enemies so- 
licit a suspension of hostilities, and propose a convention of the 

Dee. 16. statcs to scttle the kingdom. Baliol consents^ is Surprised at Annan 
by the earl of Moray during the armistice ; and wiUi difficulty es- 
capes to the English marches, a solitary and helpless fugitive. It 
employed him only seven weeks to win the crown : in less Uian 
three months he had lost it (1). 

Sept. 9. When the news of Bailors first success arrived, ttie parliaiaeiit 
^as sitting at Westminster, and had been consulted by Edward 
respecting the expediency of a voyage to Ireland. They now advised 
him to postpone every other business, and to repair to the mrthem 
counties with the wisest of his council, and a numerous body of 

Dec. 4. forces to prevent or repel the inroads of the Scots. Anott^r parlia- 
ment was held at York in December, and to U the king put the 
question, whether he ought lo require from Baliol, who was bow 
king of Scotland, a recognition of the superiority of the Englid^ 
crown, or to claim the kingdom for himself as heir to Edward I. 
to whom it had been forfeited i or content himself with requiring 
some concession as an equivalent from thenew king. The maiobers 
preseht requested permission to wait till there should be a fulter at- 
tendance^ and about a mpnUi later the prelates, barons, and eonh- 
mons assembled in three separate chambers to deliberate on the 
sittbject. But the opinions were so divMed, that at the end of five 
A » days they had come to no determination $ and Edward calling tiieni 

Jan. 32. befprc him, announced by the chancellor that he would take the 
advice of the pope and the king of France ^ and m tl\e mean time 
order a vigilant watch to be kept in the marcbiQS, and have «x of 
his council always near his person, to be prepai^ed for any evient 
which might happen (2). 

Not. 23. Befo^c Edward put this question to his parliai^aei^ he; iNd S0* 
cretly concluded two treaties with Baliol. By the first the 9ew king 
acknowledged that the crown of ScoUaQ4 was a fief b^longin^ to 

(1) Ford. xiii. 29 — ^25. Hem. ii. 398. Kayg^. of the other prelates an<l baroas, and the proxies 
2560. 2562. Scala Chron. tS9~-16l. of prelates and barons, and the third of the 

(2) Hot. Pari. 66—69. "Bie first chamber cou- knights, citizens, and burgesses. lb. 
sisted of six prelates and six batons i the second 
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the crown of England -, transferred to Edward the town and castle 
of Berwick, to which other lands were to be added to the yearly 
Taloe of two thousand pounds, in return for the adtantage which 
be had derived from ^^ the sufferance of his said lord and the good 
^^aid of his vassals;" offered to marry the princess Jane, if her 
marriage with David Bruce did not proceed ; and engaged to grant 
to ttiat young prince such an establishment as the king of England 
should thing proper. By the second, each monarch bound himself 
lo assist the other with all his power against every domestic enemy. 
These treaties were to have been ratified in th^ir respective parlia- 
ments*, but the expulsion of Ballot suspended their effect, and 
they were in all probability concealed from the knowledge of the 
public (1). 

But the real wishes of the English king were soon gratified by 
the impetuosity of the Scots -, and their repeated incursions fur- 
nished him v^ilh the pretext that they had violated the treaty of 
peace, and induced the English parliament to give its approbation 
lo a renewal of the war. The campaign was opened by Ballot with star. 3. 
the siege of Berwick, which was gallantly defended by the earl of 
March, the commander of the castle, and sir Alexander Seaton, the 
governor of the town. Two months elapsed before the king of IBng- May is. 
land arrived : but the operations of the siege were immediately , 
pushed with new vigour ; and in a general pssault the town was set 
on fire. The iohabttants, intimidated by the danger, stipulated to 
open the gates, unless they were relieved before a certain day ; and 
sir Archibald Douglas, the new regent, anxious to save so important 
a farlress, passed the Tweed with a numerous army, and offered Juiju. 
battle lo the besiegers. Edward kept within his intrenchments-, and 
tke regent, having thrown a few knights and some provisions into 
the place, departed (he next morning, ravaged Northumberland, 
and laid siege to the castle of Bamborough, in which queen Phi- 
^ppa resided. The king now demanded (he surrender of the place : 
ttae Scots replied tbat it had been relieved \ and the English in re- 
Yenge hanged one of the hostages, the son of the governor. This act 
of severity alarmed the relations of the hostages that survived ; and 
new agreements were made by the earl of Marcliand sir William Joiyis. 
Keith, who had assumed the command of the town, to admit the 
EngHsli witbfn (he wails at the end of five days, unless the Scottish 
army should previously raise the siege, or introduce a body of 
three hundred men at arms into the place between sunrise and 
sunset of the same day (2). A messenger was instantly despatched 

(1) Ryu. iv. SS6— 539. In this instroment (1I) Compare the docam«nts in Ryiuar(i v. 564 

Baliol says tliat he had done liege homage and —568) >vith the very circumstantial account of 

sworn fealty to Edward for the Scottish crown, the siege in the extract from the Scala Chvoniea. 

Ueev«n relates the -very terms of his oath. Yet published by lord Railes, ii. 3l6r and Scali^- 

tlieee is no erideaee or probabiKty that diey had Chronica by Steviftson, 163. 
ever seen eadk other since the commencement of 
Baliol's eatpedition. 
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July 19. to the regent, and on the anernoon of the fourlh day the Scottish 
army was seen advancing in four bodies to atlack the besiegers. 
Edward drew up his army on Halidon hill ; from which the archers 
annoyed the enemy, as they struggled through the marshy ground 
at the foot, and climbed up the declivity of the mountain. The 
Scots were fatigued and disordered before they could reach their 
opponents ; and the obstinacy with which they fought senred only 
to increase their loss. The regent^ six earls, and many barons fell 
on the field of battle : the fugitives were pursued by Edward and a 
party of horse on one side, and by the lord Darcy, and his Irish 
auxiliaries on the other; and the slaughter is said to hate exceeded 

July 20. that of any former defeat. The town and castle were immediately 

surrendered ; and the young king with his wife, the sister of Ed - 

ward, was conveyed, for greater security, from Dunbarton into 

France, where he resided for several years at Chateau GaiUard (1). 

A.B. Baliol was now again seated on the throne of Scotland, and Ed- 

Fib!o. ^^rd required him to fulfil his former engagements. A parliament 
was called at Edinburgh : the demands of the king were admitted 
without opposition ; and at first Berwick, then all the country to the 

Feb. 13. east of a line drawn from Dumfries to Linlithgow was by general 
consent separated from the crown of Scotland, and annexed to that 
of England (2). This impolitic dismemberment' of the kingdom en- 
raged the Scots ; while the dissensions among the English barons, 
who had been restored to their estates, encouraged the friends of 
David. A new guardian or regent was appointed, the cause of in- 
dependence again triumphed, and Baliol was compelled to take 
refuge in the lands which he had ceded to Edward. But it would 
weary the patience of the reader to pursue his history to a greater 
length. For several years he contrived to struggle against the obsti- 
nacy of his opponents and the perfidy of his followers. As long as 
he was supported by the king of England, he rose victorious fk^om 
every disaster : but from the moment that Edward determined to 
claim the crown of France the war was suffered to languish; 
fortress after fortress surrendered to the adherents of David : that 
prince at length ventured to revisit his kingdom; and Baliol, 
instead of wielding the sceptre of Scotland, was employed in pro- 
tecting from insult the northern counties of England (3). 

To understand the line of policy pursued by Edward during the 
remainder of his reign, we must revert to the succession of the 
French monarchs. Philip lY., sumamed the fair, died in 1314, 
and left three sons, Louis, Philip, and Charles, who all, in the short 
space of fourteen years, successively came to the throne, and all 
died without male issue. At the decease of Charles lY., the youngest 

(1) Kpyght. 2563, 2564, Ford. xiii. 27, 28. bervie, 4lh March, l34l. Those who wish to be 
Hendng. li. 275, 276. acquainted with the Scottish transactions of this 

(2) Rjm. iy. 590. 6i4. Bot. Scot. 261 — 3. period may find a satisfactory account in the 

(3) David with his consort landed at Invcr- Annabof Scotland, by lor^Hailes, ii. 163—213. 
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brother, it was necessary to seek for the true heir among the 
descendants of their predecessors ; and two competitors appeared, 
Edward of England, and Philip of Yalois; the former as grandson 
of Philip lY. by his daughter Isabella, the latter as grandson to the 
father of Ihat monarch, Philip III., by his son Charles de Yalois (1). 
It had indeed been decided at the death of Louis, in 1316, who left 
a daughter, Jane, that females were by the fundamental law of the 
kingdom excluded from the French throne : but Edward was taught 
to contend that, though his mother's sex might be a disqualifica- 
tion as far as personally regarded herself, it could be no bar to the 
succession of her son : while Philip on the contrary maintained 
that a mother could not transmit to her issue any right, of which she 
was never in possession herself. This important cause was brought 
before the twelve peers and the barons of France. They unani- ^- >• 
mously set aside the pretensions of Edward : Philip mounted the June »! 
throne; and the king of England was summoned to do homage to 
the new sovereign for his duchy of Guienne. 

The jealousy which these rival claims had excited was never ex- 
tinguished-, and each prince had, or pretended to have, many causes 
of complaint against the other. Philip kept possession of several 
fortresses in Guienne claimed by the king of England, and Edward, 
when after much tergiversation he consented to do homage, did it 
in general terms, omitting the liege promise of faith and loyalty (2). 
In 1331 a partial adjustment of their differences took place : I%ilip 
restored certain castles to Edward; and Edward by a public in- 



(l) Their descent will perbaps be better anderslood from the following TaUe t— 

pBiLXP III. the Hardy. i 

-r 1385- [ 



Philip IV. the Fair. 
H- lSt4. 



Charles de Valois. 

Philip de Yalois. 
competitor. 



Lottis X. or HutiQi 

Joan, 
Qaeen of ITararre. 



Philip V. the Long. 

1S32. I 
Four daughters. 



Charles IV. the Fair. 
1328. I 
Two daughters. 



Isabella =: Edwaid II. 
I 



Edward III. competitor. ' 

Hence it will be seen ^at Edward, to prore (*) Rym- »▼• 390. N. Rym. ii. 797. To prevent 

hi.s claim, was obliged to maintain three princi- fnture disputes, it was agredl ^t the ceremony 

pies: 1*. That females were excluded from the should be performed in the following manner, 

crown of France, otherwise Jane, the daughter of The king of England puts his hands b^ween 

Lonis X., ought to have succeeded to that thoseof the king of France, and the officer of the 

cruwn as well as to the crown of Navarre; court says to him. Sir, yon become the man of the 

3". That the male issue of such females was not king of France, my lord here present, as duke of 

excluded, otherwise he could have had no right Gnienne and peer of France, according to the 

himself; and 3*. That such male issue, to inherit agreements formerly made between the ancestors 

the crown, must have been born during the life* . of the king of France and yours. Say voire, that 

time of the grandfather; otherwise the grandsons is, yes. And the said king and duke says, voire. 

of Philip V. and Charles IV. would have h.id a Id. 391. 
belter title than Edward, 
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^ , strument acknowledged Ibat Che homage fpr Guienne ought not to 

m!i!^'io ^^^^ ^'^'^ general but liege (1). The other subjects of contenlioD 
were referred to the award of arbitrators; and a confident Ih^ 
was entertained that peace would be preserved, when the opposite 
interest which each felt in the affairs of Scotland awakened their 
former Jealousy^ and hurried them into hostilities. 

It had long been the policy of the French crown to support the 
S^tish kings against the superior power of England. When David 
was driven from his throne, Philip look him under his protection, 
gave him ao asylum in his dominions, and repeatedly aided his 
partisans with money and ships. Edward beheld this conduct with 
d^pleasore, and laboured, but in vain, to detach the Frenoh mo* 

joiy 15. narch from the cause of the orphan. He suggested to him different 

, intermarriages between their children, proposed to pay him a con- 

A. D. siderable sum in return for the restoration of his fortresses, and 

Apr. 96. offered to accompany him in a crusade to the holy land (2). But the 
jealousy of Philip was not to be laid asleep : every advance was 
eluded or rejected ; and continued irritation induced the king to 
turn his arms from Scotland against France, and to revive his 
fbnner claim to the French crown, which by doing homage to 
Philip he had in fact abandoned long ago. It might flatter the vanity 
of Edward as a bold, bat the event showed thatil was an injudicious, 
measure. UniDcunrdt^ered vrith a continental war, he was perhaps 
equal to the conquest of Scotland. By aiming at too mu6h, he ulti^ 
mately gained nofhing . 

By the public the king's determination was attributed to the in- 
fluence of a stranger and an outlaw, whose previous conduct had 
brought indelible disgrace on his diaracter. Robert II., count of 
Artois, had two children, a son, Philip, and a daughter, Matilda. 
Robert, the present adviser of Edward, was the son of Philip -, but 
his father had died before the grandfather ; and in Artois the suc- 
cession did not follow the line of descent, but was attached to 
proximity of blood. Hence H happened, that on^ the death or 
Robert II. Malikia obtained the county in prafierence to her 
nephew. She died in 1318, and Robert immediately seized Artois 
by force ; but was soon expelled by Philip V. of France, who 
claimed it in right oj his wife, the daughter of Matilda. Robert 
acquiesced : but when Philip of Yalois, whose sister he had mar- 
ried, ascended the throne, he demanded a revision of the judgment 
which had deprived him of Artois. His petition was granted*, and 
during the process he laid before (he court four charters, which he 
A. D. pretended bad been purloined, and secreted by Matilda, but which 

Man^23. ^Q examination proved to be forgeries. The fabricators of these 
instruments were condemned and executed : Robert fled to Namur, 

(l^ Rym. 477. publiahed these oQer$ in his owu justification. 

(3) Edward, both before and during the war, Rym. iv. 805. v. 160- 
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and was declared an outlaw. The time of his exile was employed 
in devising schemes of revenge : the icing and queen of France 
became Ihe principal objects of his hatred ; and to satisfy it, he had «. n. 
recourse to the spells of the sorcerer, and the dagger of the assa&- Ma^^ip*. 
sin. Driven from Namur, he came to England, where he insinuated 
himself into the confidence of Edward, obtained from him a yearly a o. 

r w • 13S7 

pension of eight hundred pounds, and in return taught him to in-- 
dulge, the flattering but visionary hope, of being able to tear the 
French crown from the brows of Philip, and to place it on his own 
head (1). 

To carry into execution the mighty designs which ho had fqrmed, 
Edward was advised to solicit the aid of the continental princes and 
sovereigns. With this view he concluded alliances with Louis of 
Bavaria, emperor of Germany, the dulces of Brabant and Guddres, 
the archbishop of Cologne, the Marquis of Juliers, the counts of 
Hainault and Namur, and other princes of inferior consideration 
and power. H^ sought out, and retained every foreign adventurer, 
who could bring a few men at arms into the field ^ and condescended 
to cultivate tbe friendship of Jacob Yon Arta veldt, the celdi>rated 
bfewer of Ghent, who had established den»ocratic faciioos in all 
the opulent cities of Flanders, and with their aid reigned more 
absolutely than the earl, the rightful bat almait nominal sovereign. 
Neither did Philip neglect tbe storm whkh he saw gathering 
around him; he took into his hands Edward's possessions in 
France (2), and sought to fortify himself with the aid of his neigh* 
bours). Among his aUies he nnmbered Uie kinp of Navarre and 
Bohemia, the dukes of Bretagne, Austria, and Lorraise,. the palatine 
of the Rhine, and most of the petty princes of Gernutny. Thus 
more than hadf of the sovereigns of EurofiB were arrayed against 
each otber^.and the eyes of all christendoHi were directed to the 
issue of the contest (3). 

The king, to defray (he expenses of his inlendfid expedition, had a- <>• 
recouurse to subsides, tallages^ and forced loans : he pawned his 
jewels and crown ; he smed fbr h» present use (he tin and wod of 
the year ; and yet he had the address to make kh» war popular with 
tbe nation, or al least with its representalivos. The comaMuis peti^ Feb. 2*. 
tinned him to pursue bis right : tbe lords gave their ooment (4X and 
in the samner of 133d he saUed witti a numerous fleet from Orwell 
la Antwerp., To bis disappoioliBinBt he soon learned that it was Jn\j ig. 

(i) See« mcinoirbTlfoiw. deLav«Nly, in tiM possession and seizin in his name of tbe duc&y 

account of HS$. in the library of the IcJnf o£ of Gaienne„aod its ap^tuHenaDacs* which thej 

Rtasce, ii. 337- Proissart, i. 27. Rym.v. 19. accordingly did, and required him to give 

(2) Bat not aclttal possession : that would have orders that they should be obeyed. He replied 

been a more difBcnlt matter. His commissioners that he should not, but would inform his master. 

xfjfenfiA before the aen^eschal and eooiMnl ia The same oeremony took place at tbe gates of 

Boideanx^.and said* that the king of Fmnc«, in two. other towns iato whicli tl^y were not ad- 

cinji^eqaence of the svreral rebellioas •£ Ednngd mittiBd.. ThMs« dos Chart. S7> 8. 

king of England, doLe of Qmensm,. his liege i3) Froifl^irt, c. 37^ 39. Rym. iv. ▼. passim, 

man, and especially of his Mcaption of- tli0 trai> (4) Be says he mdertooli the wat assensu pro- 

tor Robert of Artois, had appointed them to take cerum, et ad instantiam communitatis, v. 8. 
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more easy lo purchase the promises than the co-operation or his 
allies. Thoogh he granted commercial indulgences to the towns 
of Brabant and Flanders, though he scattered with a lavish hand 
the treasures which he had brought with him from England, every 
attempt to draw them into the field was fruitless ^ and he was com- 
pelled to satisfy himself with their respective engagements to Join 
him the next year in the month of July, and to open the campaign 

Sept. 3. with the siege of Cambray . Even this cost him a journey to 
Gdblentz, where the emperor, by investing him with the title of 
vicar or deputy, gave him authority to receive the homage, and to 
command the services of the princes belonging to the empire (1). 
In the spring he summoned his allies to assemble at the appointed 
A»- time; and about the middle of September he was able to lead an 

Sept. 30. army of fifteen thousand men at arms to the walls of Cambray, 
which with its territory was comprehended within the ancient 
limits of the empire. Here he spent four days in laying waste the 

Sept. as. country : but as soon as he had crossed the borders of France the 
counts of Namur and Hainault fell back, on the pretext that his 
authority as imperial vicar expired the moment he entered a foreign 
territory. He dismissed them with thanks for their past services, 
and continued his march, ravaging the country, and burning the 

Oct. 17. villages for the breadth of twelve leagues, from Bapaume to Peronne 
and St. Quentin. Here, however, the rest of his allies refused to 
advance. Why, they asked, should they leave the frontiers of 
Hainault, whence they drew all their supplies? Let Philip come 
and seek them, since he had so often sworn that the king of Eng- 
land should never possess two feet of land, nor spend a whole day 
within the borders of France (2). Edward reluctantly yielded to 
their advice, and directed his march towards the Ardennes, when 
letters were received from dtfTerent persons in the French army, 
offering oh the part of Philip to fight on the following Thurs- 
day, if the king would choose a field of battle in an open plain, 
without wood, water, or morass. He therefore recalled his detach- 
ments, which had spread devastation to the gates of Laon, and waited 

ort 22. ^^^ ^^^^ enemy at the village of La Flamengrie. On the Friday even- 
ing it was ascertained, from the information of the prisoners, that 
Philip was arrived at Yironfosse, about five miles distant, and in- 

oct. 23. tended to fight the next day. In the morning Edward marshaled his 
forces on foot in three divisions,' with the English archers and Welsh 
lancers before the men at arms ; and, mounting a palfrey, rode 
from banner to banner, recommending to the courage of the troops 

(l) It appears from Rymer that he was at answered, that being an anointed king, he was 
CoblenU till the 6th of September. Rym. ▼. 31* exempt from that obUgation. Wals. 146. 
Walsingham tells us that the emperor was dis- (2) Phelip de Valoys avoit jurez que nous ne 
pleased, because Edward did not, (ike other ferrons jammes demeore une jour od fire host 
princes, offer to kiss his imperial feet; bat was en Frannce, qil ne nous durrott bataillie. Awsb 

47. 
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(he preserYalion of his honour. Philip had arrayed in similar order 
his more numerous force ^ but his ardour for battle was checked by 
the cooler policy of his council, who represented that the king of 
England dared only creep along the borders ; that such another 
expedition must be his ruin ; and that it was folly to stake a crown 
on the uncertain issue of a battle, when the best advantages of vic- 
tory might be secured without any risk. The English, full of hope 
and courage, impatiently waited the approach of the enemy : in the 
evening their scouts reported that the French were employed in 
felling trees, opening ditches, and fortifying tbeir camp. The king 
repaired for the night to Avespes, and sent word to Philip (hat he 
would expect him another day *, but learning that the enemy had 
marched back into the interior, he returned to Brussels, (hanked noy. i. 
his allies for their exertions, and disbanded his army. Such was the 
Issue of this formidable expedition, in which Edward had uselessly not. 12. 
expended the immense treasure which he had drawn from England, 
and had moreover involved himself in debt to the enormous amount 
of three hundred thousand pounds f 1). 

From the moment that the real object of the king of England was 
disclosed Ihe pope Benedict XII. had most earnestly laboured to 
prevent (he effusion of blood. With (his view he had repeatedly 
despatched legates to the contending monarchs, and at last had of- 
fered as their common father to take on himself the office of arbi- 
trator, and to weigh with an impartial hapd their respective pre- 
tensions. But when he learned that Edward had sought the friendship ' 
of the emperor Louis, and accepted from him the title of vicar of q^^ ^^ 
the empire, he wrote a long and expostulatory let(er, reminding the 
king that Louis had never been acknowledged as emperor by the 
apostolic see -, that he had raised up an anti-pope, and endeavoured 
to plunge .(he Christian world into schism *, that he had been excom- 
municated by Ihe last pontiff ; and that a similar sentence had been 
fulminated against his abettors. But the king was immoveably fixed 
in his purpose : he evaded the offers and reproaches' of the pontiff mo. 
by declaring that it was his earnest wish to reconcile Louis with the '*"' ^ 
church, and that he was ready to accede to any honourable terms, 
which Philip or Benedict might propose (2) ; and immediately af- 
terwards, at the solicitation of Artaveldt, publicly assumed the (ille 
of king of France, and quartered in his arms the French lilies with 
the English lions. In two proclamations issued at Ghent, and cir- ^^^ 
culated through the Low Countries and the neighbouring provinces, 
he set forth his undoubted right to the French crown, of which, by 
reason of his tender age and ignorance of law, he had been de- 
prived by the insatiable ambition of (he lord Philip de Yalois^ enu- 

(t) See tbe king's letter in AveslWiy, 47—40 ■ (2) Rym. iv. 826. v. 88. 128. 146. 156. 
Hrming. 309- Knyghton, 2573 Froissart, c. 39. 
40,41 
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meraled all the ii^uri^s wtitcb he had received (torn Ihat prince by 
the invasion of his rights in Guienne, the support of his rebellious 
subjects in Scotland, and the depredations committed on the English 
commerce at sea; and concluded with a declaration that be notv 
revoked his former homage and his recognition of Philip, and took 
upon himself, what was his own hereditary right, ihe dignity of 
king, and the government of the kingdom of France (1). 
This new measure drew from the pontiff a Sensible and affectionate 

Mor. 5. reproof. He wrote to Edward that his own ambition, and the in- 
terested advice* of his allies, were leading him into difficulties and 
disgrace ; that it was madness for a stranger to rely on the fidelity of 
the men of Flanders, who had always been noted for disloyalty to 
their native princes ; that he had acted precipitately at the best in 
proclaiming himself king of France, before he was in possession of 
any part of that kingdom ; that, unless the heirs of females were 
capable by law of inheriting the crown, he could have no preten- 
sions; and if they were, there existed persons still living, the issue 
of the daughters of his uncles, who had a nearer, and therefore a 
better claim ; that by doing homage to Philip de Yalois he had 
acknowledged the title of that prince, and by assuming it himself 
would irritate all natives of France : that to wrest the sceptre from 
his rival by force was, in the estimation of every indifferent judge, 
an impracticable attempt ; and that the event would convince him 
of the perfidy of his allies, who, when he had once exhausted his 
treasures, would leave him to make the best terms he could with an 
exasperated and powerful adversary (2). 

Ffb.21. But no arguments could convince the ambition of Edward. To 
raise money for the payment of his debts and the expanses of another 
campaign, he determined to revisit England, and left his queen at 

Mar. 29. Ghcut as au hostage for his speedy return. From his parliament he 
obtained an unprecedented supply of the ninth lamb, (he ninth 
fleece, and (he ninth sheaf (3), with an additional duty on the ex- 
portation of wool for two years; and was preparing to fulfil his 
engagement, when advice was brought that Philip, to intercept him 
on his passage^ had assembled with the aid of the Genoese and 
Normans a powerful fleet in the harbour of Sluys. The king im- 
mediately collected every vessel in the southern ports, and declared 
his intention to seek and fight the enemy. The opposition and 
entreaties of hiscouncil were despised. "You are all," he exclaimed, 
" in a conspiracy against me. I shall go : those who are afraid, may 

JUDC22. " stay at home." He sailed with a gallant fleet from Orwell, and 
the next evening, off Blakenberg, discovered across a neck of land 
the forest of masts which occupied the harbour. Three knights were 
landed, who reported at their return, that they had reckoned 

(i) nvm. T. 158—163. (3) The reader will remember ihat tbe teniK 

(2) W. V. ITS. iamb, and fleece and sheaf was paid as tiihe. 
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nineleen sail of unusual dimensions, two hundred ships of war, and 
a still greater number of smaller vessels. During the night (he enemy Jane 24 
moved from their anchorage, and at sunrise were discovered in four 
lines moored across the passage. Tlteir ships carried turrets provided 
with stones on their mast heads, and were fastened to each other 
with chains of iron. Edward placed the strongest of his ships in 
front, so that every vessel carrying a body of men at arms was ac^ 
companied by two sail manned with archers : while the noble ladies, ~ 
who, to the number of fifty, had come to wait on queen Philippa 
were intrusted to the protection of a strong guard behind the reserve. 
At first the king put out to sea ^ a movement which impressed the 
enemy with a notion that he declined an engagement : but his object 
was to avoid the sun, which shone full in his eyes; and soon af- 
terwards, having the wind and tide in his favour, he bore down op 
the first llnp of the French. Each commander selected his opponent, 
and met with a gallant resistance : but the discharge of (he archers 
gradually cleared the decks of the enemy ; the men at arms im- 
mediately boarded ; every ship in the first division was captured ; 
and the banner of England waved triumphantly over the colours of 
France. 

At this important moment arrived the lord Morley with a flee( 
from the northern counties ; and the victors with (heir friends pro- 
ceeded to attack the three remaining divisions. But a panic struck 
(he second and third lines of the enemy : the men leaped from their 
ships, which they could not disengage, into their boats; and more 
than two thousand are said to have perished in the waves. The fourth 
line remained, consisting of sixty large vessels, reinforced by the 
bravest of those who had escaped from the captured ships. This, 
though the victory was already won, opposed an obstinate resistance 
to the conquerors; and by prolonging the contest till midnight 
afforded to a few stragglers tiie opportunity of escaping in the dark. 
With the exception of these the whole fleet remained in the hands 
of the English. Edward is said to have lost two ships, which were 
sunk, and about four thousand men : tl^e slain and drowned of the 
enemy amounted to seven times that number (1). History hardly 
presents an instance of a naval victory more complete or more 
sanguinary. The French ministers dared not acquaint Philip with 
the disaster : it was first hinted to him by his buffoon (2). 

Crowned with the laurels of victory Edward landed the next morn- 
ing, repaired to the church of Ardenbourg to return (hanks to the 
Almighty, and hastened to visit his royal consort at Ghent. The 
report of his arrival soon crowded his court with the principal of 
his allies, and the treasures which he brought with him gave such 

(1) For this battle, see FroisMrt. c. 49. Ares- and wlien the kini; asked the reason, replied that 
bary, 55. 59. Iletatng. 330, 821 . Knyght. 2577. they had not the coarage to leap into the sea like 
Ryoner, t. 195. the French and Normans. Wals. 148. 

(2) ThabofToon called the F.nfirlish coMrards; 
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actiYity to their exertions, that in a short time he marched at the head 
of two hundred thousand men to undertake at the same time the two 
sieges of Toumay and St. Omer(l). Yet these mighty preparations, 
which astonished all Europe, after a few weeks ended in nothing. 
The force which, under Robert of Arlois, advanced towards St. 

July SI. Omer, was dispersed before it reached its destination. A detachment 
had been surprised in the little town of Arqilbs : some of the fugitives 
about midnight reached the camp in the vale of Cassel ; a causeless 
alarm was raised and propagated with rapidity, and sixty thousand 
men'fled in every direction, .leaving behind them their baggage, 
their arms, and their general (2). Edward himself surrounded 
Tournay with a numerous force : but it was resolutely defended by 
a garrison consisting of thirty thousand select men. From his camp 
he wrote, in the true spirit of chivalry, a challenge to Philip do 
Yalois, proposing to him to fight singly, body to body, or to leave 
the decision of their quarrel to one hundred combatants on each 
side, or to appoint a day when they should engage with all their 

juiyso. forces. The king of France replied, that it was not for him to answer 
letters addressed to Philip de Yalois : but he would observe that 
Edward, in violation of his homage and fealty, had a second time 
entered the French territory, and that his sovereign lord would 
drive him out of it again whenever he should think proper (3). 
Philip had resolved to pursue the same policy, which h^d proved 
so useful the last year, to exhaust the finances of his rival without 
allowing him an opportunity of gaining any decided advan^ge. 
From the neighbourhood of Bouvines, at the short distance of three 
leagues, he watched, but did not interrupt the operations of Che 
besiegers. The garrison had turned every useless mouth out of the 
city ; yet at the expiration of some weeks the horrors of famine were 
severely felt, and the fall of the place was confidently anticipated, 
unless it should be relieved by the result of a battle. At this crisis 
Jane of Hainault, the sister to the king of France, and mother to 
the queen of England, left the convent in which slie had resided 
since the death of her husband, and on her knees besought Edward 
to consent to an agcommodation (4). Nothing could be more re- 
pugnant to his wishes or interests. But the predictions of the pontiff 
now began to be verified. His treasures were exhausted : his allies 
refused to fight without money ; and he reluctantly acquiesced in an 
armistice for nine months, in which the Scots were included, and 
which before its expiration was prolonged for another year (5). 

s<i>t.25. A hope was cherished, that in the interval might be laid the foun- 

(1) See his letter to his parliament, Rym. t. sabjoiued to the ehalleng« in the copy preserved 
197- ia the Thresor des Charlres, p. 39- 

(2) Froiasart. c. 61. (4) Froissart, c. 62. Ave»b. 64. 

(3) Bym. v. 198—200. He added a verbal (5) Rym. v. 205—261. His excuse to the cm- 
message, that he was ready to meet Edward singly peror is that he was compelled by his allies, 
on any day, on condition that the victor should Oportuit nos eorum sequi consilia, qui uobi& 
succeed to the crown of the vanquished. This is comitiram et auxilium tunc fecerunt. Id. 264. 
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dalion of a lafiUng peace : but, thoagh the pope employed all the 
influence which he possessed, nothing could subdue the obstinacy 
of the two monarchs. Edward, indeed, was induced to walTe his 
other claims, provided he might enjoy not only the possession but 
also the sovereignty of Guienne : but the pride of Philip refused to 
treat on any conditions till his rival had erased from his arms the 
lilies, and formally renounced the title of king of France. 

Edward retired in sullen discontent from the walls of Tournay. 
By the most urgent messages he required money from England : 
but the exchequer was unable to satisfy his wants ; and the clamdur 
of his allies, who demanded the discharge of their arrears, compelled 
him to borrow of usurers at exorbitant interest (1). Some of the 
courtiers improved the opportunity to instil into his mind suspicions 
of the fidelity of his ministers^ and suddenly, without any previous 
notice, leaving the earl of Derby and other noblemen in pledge 
with his creditors (2), he sailed in stormy weather from a port in 
Zealand, stole unperceived up the Thames, landed about midnight not. so. 
at the Tower, and the next morning displaced the chancellor, 
treasurer, and master* of the rolls, confined three of the judges, and 
ordered the arrest of most of the officers employed in the collection 
of the revenue. But the man whom he principally wished tosecure^ 
archbishop Stratford, president of the council, escaped to Canter- 
bury, and set his enemies at defiance. When he was summoned to 
appear before the king, he appealed in his own favour, and in 
favour of his colleagues, to the provisions of the great charter, m. o. 
renewed the ancient, excommunication against those who should ./g^V. 
violate the liberties of Englishmen, refused to answer before any 
dther judges than his peers assembled in parliament, and reminded 
the monarchN of the fate of his father, who had by his arbitrary 
proceedings forfeited the love of his subjects. Edward, afraid in his 
present circumstances to prociecd to extremities, condescended to 
enter into a personal controversy with the primate, and ordered a 
proclamation to be read in all the churches accusing Stratford of I'eb. lo. 
having intercepted the supplies granted to the king, and either ap- 
propriated thtim to himself, or diverted them into different chan- 
nels (3). To this proclamation the archbishop opposed a circular Fe^. 22 
letter, in which he victoriously refuted the charge, by showing that 
it was impossible to (soiled the taxes for the whole year during the 
siege of Tournay ^ and that, if they had been collected, they were 
already mortgaged for the payment of the debts contracted in the 
preceding year (4). The sequel of the quarrel is interesting, as it ^pr. 23. 
involved a question respecting the privileges of the peerage. When 
the parliament assembled the archbishop obeyed the summons, but 

(t) Rym- ▼.326. but the violence of his answer proves that he 

(2) Id. ▼. 277. could not refute the primate. See it in Rymer, 

(3) Hew Rym. ii. 1143. 6, 7. 240. Ang. Sac. i. 36. And the whole correspon- 

(4) Ang. Sac. i. 27— *36. The king replied : dence iu Hemingford, 326— 353. 

II. 19 
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was stopped at (be enirance of tlie haU^ and hurried into the eoort 
of exchequer lo hear an inforinatton which had been lodged agamsl 
him by the king's order. On the following days he repeatedly at- 
tempted to enter, and was repeatedly excluded, with the bishops of 
Chichester and Lichfield, the laie chancellor and treasurer. He pro- 
tested against the ii^ury which was thus offered to the first peer in 
the realm : the other lords considered it a violation of their privi- 
leges; and their opposition compelled the king to adlfourif the 

Apr. 2». parliament from day to day. At length he allowed the primale to 
take his seat *, but immediately left the house, and employed Sir John 
Barcy and Sir.William Killesby to accuse him before the citizens of 
London and the house of commons. But the lords were not to be 

Apr. 30. diverted fk'om Iheir purpose. They petitioned the king to acknow- 
ledge that, when a peer was invpeached by the crown, he couhi not 

May 3. bo compellcd 10 plead before any other tribunal than the high court 
of parliament; and, when Edward objected that such an acknow- 
ledgment would be pr^udicial to the pubUc interests, and derogatory 

May 7- froTO ihc Hghts of the crown, they requested his permission to refer 
the question to a committee of four prelates, four earls, and four 
barons. The report of the committee was unanimously approved, 
and an address was voted to the kinj;, in which it was stated as an 
undeniable principle that no peer could be arraigned, or brought lo 
judgment, except in parliament, and by his peers. A doubt, they 
observed, had been raised, whether a peer, who had been employed 
in the great offices of the crown, might not, on account of his office, 
be called before some other court of justice : but it was their opinion 
that, even in such case, he ought not to be arraigned at the pro- 
secution of the king, nor lose his temporalities, lands, tenements, 
goods, or chattels, nor be arrested, imprisoned, or qfitlawed, nor 
plead, nor receive judgment, except in fall parliament, and before 
his peers (1). The necessity of procuring a supply induced Edward 
to acquiesce : at the joint prayer of the lords and commons, he 
received Stratford into favour; and, when that prelate requested that 
he might be treated as a peer, and allowed to prove bis innocence 
by a trial in parliament, he consented to his request,* on condition 
that both houses should previously take the subject of supply into 
consideration. A committee of two prelates and four earls was ap- 
pointed to receive the answers of the primate : but their decision 
was deferred till the next parliament (2). 

Such had been the urgency of the king's wants, as to admit of no 
delay ; and the lords, clergy, and commons embraced the opporto- 
nity to require the redress of their respective grievances. All their 

(l) They admitted, however, that if a peer had court, but -without prejudice to the rights of the 

been sheriff, or in tbe receipt of the king's peerage as far as regarded others, or hiinaelf oa 

monies, he ought to account for them at the ex- future occasions. Rot. Pari, ii 126, 127- 

chequer in person or by attorney; and also that (2) Ibid. 127- 131. Stat, of Realm, 1. 295- 7- 
a peer, if he pleased, might plead before another 
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peUtioBs were cbeerloUy granted, embodied io tbe form of a slalole, 
and published under the great seal : but Edward bad prenoosly 
signed a paper, in which he protested against them as injurious 
lo the rights of his crown, and declared that what he had con- 
ceded through necessity, be would afterwards revoke at his own 
convenience. As soon as he had reaped the advantage of this dis- 
simulation he was not ashamed to avow and defend it. In a circu- 
lar letter to the sheriffs of the counUes he staled that tbe obstinacy oct. i. 
of tbe parliament had threatened the most serious evils ; that it 
was his duty, in such circumstances, to dissemble ; that he had 
pretended to assent to their petitions, while in reality he protested 
against them ; and therefore he did now by his own authority, with 
the assent of his council, revoke and annul the late statute (1). 
It was necessary that the other orders should acquiesce till the next 
parliament : but the convocation of the clergy had already been 
summoned, and to prevent it from employing the spiritud arms 
of censure and excommunication in defence of the djerioal privi- 
leges, Edward wrote to the archbishop, forbidding him, under the 
severest penalties, to undertake the defence of the pretended sta^ 
tute, or to form any resolution in contempt of the royal autho- 
rity (2). Two years elapsed before he ventured to meet his parlia- 
ment. He had then the address to prevail on both houses to con- 
sent to the repeal, on condition that (he principal of their requ^ts 
should be granted ^ and at the same time ordered tbe process against 
the primate to be erased, and quashed, as contrary to reason and 
truth (3). 

The failure of tbe two last camfMiigns might have weaned Ed- 
ward from his attachment to continental alliances. But he was 
destined to experience a more cruel mortification. The emperor, 
who had concluded a peace with France, revoked his commission 
of imperial vicar (4), and the princes of the Empire declined to fight j„„« ^^ 
any longer under hi^ banner. It is not improbable that in these 
circumstances the quarrel between the two crowns might have been 
accommodated, had not an event happened which promised to open 
to the king of England a road into the heart of France. John III., 
duke of Bretagne, had three brothers, Guy, Peter, and John earl of 
Montfort. Guy and Peter died before him ; but Guy had left a 
daughter, Jane, ^ho, since the duke had no children, was considered 
by her uncle and the states as apparent heir to the duchy, and as 
such had been married to Charles de Blois, nephew to the king of 

(l) Distimolavimns steal oportait et dictum of each parliament they shodd be mspended 

praetensam statatoin cigillari permiaimns ilia from the ezecatioQ of their duties for a few days, 

▼ice. Rym. v. 2«2. The principal articles of this during which interval they should answer all 

statute, concerned the pririlege of the peerage complaints against them before the house of 

mentioned above, a provision that the clergy lords. Rot. Pari. ii. I32f 183- 

should not be unduly mterrupted in their courts ^2^ Brad. iii. App. 83> 

by the civil officers^ an order that all the great h\ Rot. Pari. ii. 139. 

officers of the crown should be sworn to observe (4) R]rm. v. 362. 264. 
the magna charta, and that at the commencement 
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Apr 30. France (1). But when John himself died his brother Montfort 
claimed the successioA, seized the treasures of the late duke, ob- 
tained possession of the principal fortresses, and crossing over to 
England, did homage, it was said, to Edward as l^ing of France, 

Sept. 7. and his sovereign (2). The cause, however, was carried before (he 
legitimate tribunal, the peers of France, and by them the dukedom 
was adIJttged to Charles de Blois in right of his wife. The king of 
. France immediately sent a strong force under his son .and his 
nephew into Brelagne ; the king of England armed in aid of his 
vassal. It is difficult to justify the conduct of Edward on this oc- 
casion ; for, if he admitted the claim of Montfort to the exclusion 
of Jane, he ought also to have admitted Philip's right to the French 
crown to (he exclusion of Isabella and her offspring. Philip was 
more consistent. For by the laws of (he monarchy, though females 
could not inherit the throne, they could succeed to fiefs equally wiih 
males, 

« 

The war began (o the advantage of Charles, who by treachery or 
surprise made himself jmaster of Nantes, and got possession of the 

Oct. person of his rival. But (he interests of the Montforts were still sup- 
ported by the courage and perseverance of his wife, Jane, sister to 
the earl of Flanders. As soon as she heard of the captivity of her 
hu^and she presented her infant son to the citizens and garrison of 
Rennes, and exhorted them to defend the cause of the child, the 
only male issue, besides his father, of their ancient princes. Affected 
by her tears, beauty, and eloquence, and perhaps still more by the 
distribution of a liberal donative, (hey swore to live and die in her 
service : the rising enthusiasm diffused itself through the neigh- 
bouring cities, and the interes(s of Charles appeared to be rather 
prejudiced than advanced by the captivity of his compeiitor. During 
the winter Jane retired to the forlress of Hennebon, sent her son 
for greater security to England, and earnesMy solicited succours 

A.». from Edward. In the spring Charles, with a numerous army, in- 

nir vested the fortress, and the heroine, on horseback, and in armour, 
directed and encouraged the garrison. On one occasion during an 
assault she sallied out at the opposite gate, set the camp of the be- 
siegers on fire, retired to the neighbouring castle of Aurai, and 
shortly after fought her way back into Hennebon. Still no succour 
arrived : (he garrison was thinned by repeated assaults, and en- 
' feebled by famine ; and the bishop of Leon had already arranged the 
terms of the capitulation, when the countess from the highest turret 

May. of the casUe espied a fleet in the horizon, and exclaimed, " The 
" English ! I see the English ! " The garrison ]mmedia(ely ran to 
the ramparts : all thoughts of a surrender were banished ; and sir 
Walter Manny, with a strong body of troops, who had been dc 

(1) D' Argent!^, ▼. 1—6. (2) Edward mentions nothing more than foiduj. 

et amicUic firmttetem. Rym. y. 280- 
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tained forty days by contrary winds, safely arrived in the bar- 
bour(l). 

The force under Manny raised the siege of Hennebon, but was too j«it 
weak to venture into the field. The countess sailed to England 
herself, returned with Robert of Artois and a small force of archers 
and men at arms, and besieged and took the city of Yannes. Ed- 
ward followed in autumn with twelve thousand men ^ but by at- 
tempting too much, effected nothing. He divided his forces into 
three divisions, with which at the same time he prefended.to invest 
Rennes, Nantes, and Yannes, which had lately been retaken by 
Charles : but the arrival of tbe duke of Normandy, the eldest son of 
Philip, compelled him to concentrate and intrench his forces. The 
French did the same; and the two armies remained for several 
weeks during the depth of winter in the vicinity of each other (2). 
At this juncture, to the equal satisfaction of both parties, two car- 
dinals arrived, charged to mediate a peace by Clement YI., who 



Oct. 5. 



A. D, 



had been lately raised to the chair of St. Peter. A truce was con- Jj^t^ 
eluded for three years and eight months, during which a negotia- 
tion for peace should be opened before the pontiff, as a private 
individual, and the common friend of the two powers (3).. One of 
tbe couditicms stipulated for the release for John de Monlfort ; but 
Philip evaded its execution, and to the complaint of the pontiff 
answered, that he kept him in prison not for any public, but for 
private and particular reasons. At the end of three years he escaped 
from the Louvre disguised as a merchant^ arrived safely in England, 



A. D. 



did homage to Edward as king of France, and returned to Bretagne '^^^ 
to die in the castle of Hennebon. By his will he appointed Ed- ^^y^' 
ward guardian to his son (4). 

It was not long before the hope of an accommodation, which had 
been so fondly cherished by the pontiff, was entirely extinguished. 
Each party daily violated the armistice, and the negotiators, instead 
of settling the conditions of peace, were employed in discussing 
complaints and recriminations. The two nations were exasperated 
by mutual injuries *, and their sovereigns sought only a respite to 
breathe, that they might renew tbe contest. Preparations for war 
were made on both sides : Edward obtained grants of wool from 
his parliament : Philip established the gabelle, the monopoly of 
salt for the benefit of the crown, which was so long considered an 
intolerable grievance by the French. These modes of raising money 
afforded them opportunities of exercising their wit. The king of 
England declared that his adversary now reigned by salic law ; 

• 

(1^ Froissart, c. 70, 71. 79. come devaut meen amy, «t noun pas come jugjC 

(2) Avesb. 98 et seq. Robert died of his ne come compromessair, les droitz nre Sei^u' Ic 
-wounds. Rym. v. 349. Roi sur ses cbalenges. Rot. Pari. ii. 136< 

(3) Rym. V. 357. 366. The parliament assented (4) Id. v. 365- Knyght. 2585- D'Argentrr, v. 
ibat messengers should be sent to the pope, per lOP. 

jnonstrer et purposer dcvant le scintpier le pape, 
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and the klog of France retorted by denominating Edward '^ fhe 
" wool-merchant (1)." 

Al length the English parliament recommended the renewal of 
hostflities (2), and an army proceeded to Guienne under the com- 
mand of the king's cousin, the earl of Derby, who was reputed the 
most accomplished nobleman, as well as one of the bravest warriors 

joM 6. of the age. He landed at Bayonne, marched to Bordeaux, and soon 
recovered the sreater part of the places which had been conquered 
by the enemy. The most splendid action in the campai{;n was 
fought under the walls of Auberoche. The count of Lisle, the 
French commander, had ordered twelve thousand men to assemble 
secretly in the neighbourhood, and immediately invested the place. 
With four engines they threw showers of stones within the walls, 
and forced the garrison to take shelter under the ground. The earl 
of Derby, with three hundred men at arms, and six hundred ar- 

oct. 2s. chers, advanced through bye-ways to their relief : at supper time 
they burst into the French camp ; the general and principal officers 
were killed or taken at table, and the archers with their arrows 
instantly dispersed every small body of the enemy as soon as it was 
formed. But the intelligence had now reached the other half of the 
besieging army, which lay on the opposite side of the place, and 
the conquerors had still to contend against an enemy six times their 
number. The victory was secured by the garrison from the castle, 
who in the heat of the contest charged the rear of the French. Of 
the whole twelve thousand men, very few escaped. Nine earls and 
viscounts were made prisoners : nor was there a man at arms among 
the English, who did not return wjith two or three barons, knights, 
or esquires, as his share of the captives (3). 

The earl of Derby, having obtained a reinforcement from Eng- 
land, pursued his victorious career, while Edward sailed to Sluys to 

Jane 34. mcct tho dcputics of the cities of Flanders. His object was to per- 
suade the natives to withdraw their allegiance from earl Louis, their 
sovereign, and to transfer it to his son, prince Edward. The majo- 
rity of the deputies openly testified their disapprobation of the pro- 
posal. Artaveldt not only spoke in its favour, but engaged to pro- 
cure its adoption by the principal cities. At Bruges and Ypres he 
was successful ; but at Ghent his enemies had pVeviously exasperated 
the inhabitants against him : he met with no civilities on his way 

July 17. through the streets ; and had no sooner entered his house than it 
was surrounded by an enraged populace, demanding his head. The 
doors were forced : Artaveldt was murdered ; and Edward, deprived 

J»iy a«- of his chief support, returned to England. • Hither the Flemish 

(1) Contin. Nangii ad ann. 1343- Hezerai, pass the sea and adrea lore with -liiin, the clergy 
155. granted him the tenth of their benefices for three 

(2) Rot. Pari. ii. 147. They begged the king Tears, and the commons two tenths of cities and 
not to saffer himself to be deoeired, but to finish boroughs, and two fifteenths of the commonaKy. 
the war in a short time, either by battle or treaty, Stat, of Realm, i . 300. 2. 

p. 148. i52. The "great men" undertook to (3) Froiss. c. 105, 108. Willani, ann. 1345. 
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depyties followed bim, and consoled bim for (heioss of his dema- sept.30. 
gogue, by engaging never to obey their earl tiH he should swear 
fetlty to ttie king of England. Louis lived at Rgremond, despoiled 
of the greatest part of bis territory : but he remained faithful to 
Philip, declaring that his conscience would never permit him to 
acknowledge Edward for the king, till he should see him in posses-*- 
slon of the crown of France (1). 

The uninterrupted success of the earl of Derby bad proved how 
much might be effected by English valour, when its exertions were 
DoC •checked by the councils of interested allies ; and Edward having 
coliecled a numerous force, consisting solely of his own subjects, 
sailed from Southampton, with the intention as he gave out, of 
invading the southern provinces of France. But whether it were 
that he sought to deceive the enemy, or that during the voyage he 
was dissuaded by Geoffrey de Hareourt, a French refugee, he sud- a. n. 
denly altered bis course, and anchored in the road of La Hogue, on j^^^^^ 
the coast of Normandy. The province was defenceless : while the 
fleet burnt all the vessels in the different harbours, the army in 
three divisions pillaged the country, set fire to the villages, and 
collected prisoners ; Carentan, St. Lo, and Caen, a large and po* Juiyis. 
pulous city, were taken; and the spoil, with the constable of 
France, sixty knights, and three hundred of the wealthiest citizens, jaiy26. 
was sent to the fleet and conveyed to England (2). Edward's object 
seems to have been to draw from Guienne the French army of one 
hundred thousand men, which bad entered that province, lo cross 
Ihe Seihe, march through Picardy into Artois, join his Fleoaish 
auxiliaries, who, lo the number of forty thousand, had passed the 
French frontiers, and then lay siege to (he important town of Ca- 
lais. But on his arrival at Rouen he found the bridge over the Seine 
broken down, and Philip with a numerous 'force on the opposite * 
bank. From this moment it became a contest of skill between the 
two monarchs. The king of England was impatient to pass the 
river, and bring his adversary to bailie before he could be joined 
by his reinforcements : the king of France sought to confine, the 
English to the left bank of the Seine till he could overwhelm' them 
with the superioriiy of his force. Edward proceeded along the Aug. a. 
river, burning the villages, and plundering the towns of Vernon, 
Mantes, and Poissy ; but not a bridge had been left standing, and 
all his motions were followed and watched by the enemy from the 
opposite bank. It was in vain that he sent his light troops to insult 
the fauxbourgs of Paris ; that he reduced to ashes St. Germain, 
St. Qoud, and Bourg la Reine ^ and Ihfit some adventurers passed 
the river in boats, and set fire to Ncuilly and Boulogne. Philip was 
not lo be diverted from his purpose by the bravadoes of his enemy, 

(1) Froiss. fi. Hi. (3) Froiss. 155. c 120—122, and the official 

account in Avcsbury, 123. 
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or the marmun of (he Parigians. From this gituattoQ, which Adilj 
became more dangerous, the English were delivered by a successful 
stratagem. Decamping early in the morning from Poissy, (hey ad- 
vanced with expedition towards the capital : but as soon as it was 

Aug. 17. ascertained that the French army was in full march for the same 
city, they rapidly retraced their steps, cleared the opposite bank 
with the aid of the archers, crossed by the bridge which (he work- 
men had repaired, and took possession of Pontoise. Chagrined at 
the success of (his manoBuvre, and elated by the number of troops 
that had crowded to his standaid at St. Denis, Philip challenged the 
king of England to fight him on the plain of Yaugirard, or between 
Pontoise and Franconville. Edward replied that he should always be 
found ready for battle ^ but (ha(, as he was in his own dominions^ 
he would not aUow any other person to dictate to him either the 
place or the day (1). He continued his niarch, burnt, as he passed, 
the suburbs of Beauvais, plundered the town of Pols, and fixed his 
head-quarters at Airaines. Anxious to cross the Somme, he des- 
patched two marshals, with three thousand men, to discover or 
force a passage. They successively attempted the bridges of Pont de 
Remi, Long, and Pecquigny ; but were foiled in each place, and 

Aog. 93. returned with the tHsheartening news to the camp. Philip was at 
Amiens with one hundred thousand men, and the next morning 
took possession of Airaines, within two hours after the departure of 
the English. They reached Oisement in the evening, and the 
marshals returned again with the same melancholy intelligence. 
Despair was painted on every countenance : the next day they must 
overcome an army eight times more numerous, or be driven into 
(he sea. Edward assembled the prisoners ; he inquired if there were 
no ford over the river ; and by the promise of liberty and a valuable 
reward, induced a peasant to lead him to Blanchetaque, where, at 

A«g. 23. ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^' ^^^ Somme might be passed even on foot. The 
English marched at midnight : they arrived before the water was 
sufilciently low, and had the mortification to behold, a little after 
sunrise, the opposite bank lined with twelve thousand men under 
(he command of Godemar du Fay. In this distressing situation they 
waited for some hours expecting every moment the arrival of 
their pursuers. About ten o'clock it was reported that the tide was 
out. Edward gave the word of command in the name of God and 
St. George vand the men at arms plunged into the river. About the 
middle they were met by the French cavalry : but the English fought 
with the courage of despair, and the enemy were routed, with the 
loss of two thousand men. Philip at his arrival found only a few 
stragglers on the left bank. The rising of the tide compelled him to 
relinquish the pursuit, and lead back his army to Abbeville : the 

(1) Heming. 385, 380. 
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English bx>k possession o(Crotoi, and found in the port several ves- 
sds laden with the wines of Poitoa and Sainlonge (t). 

Hittierto the king had retired rapidly before his pursuers, now he 
halted to await their arriyal. With his motives we are not ac^ 
qaainted; but he must have had some powerful inducement to 
hazard an engagement with such a disparity of force. To his at- 
tendants he merely said, ^^ We will go no further. I am now on the 
^' lawful inheritance of my lady mother (the county of Ponthieu ) , 
^^ and it is my duty to defend it against my adversary.'' Of his Fle- 
mish allies we have no intelligence. tThey had entered the French 
territories 4hree weeks before, and pr(4)ably had returned, or taken 
a different direction. 

Philip loitered a day at Abbeville, that he might increase hiSAog.35. 
immense force by the addition of a few thousands. To Edward, who 
had to fiithtfor his liberty and life, the delay was most valuable, as 
it allowed him to refr^h his men after their fatigue, to arrange his 
plans, and to make the necessary preparations for battle. The spot 
on which he had determined to receive the enemy was an eminence, 
which rose with a gentle ascent a little behind the village of Creci. In 
the evening he invited his barons to supper, entertained them with 
cheerfulness, and dismissed them with a promise of victory. When 
they were gone he entered his oratory, threw himself on his knees 
before the altar, and prayed thai God would preserve his honour. 
It was midnight when he retired to his bed : he slept little, and at 
the dawn of the morning assisted at mass and received the com- 
munion with his son, the young prince of Wales, who had just 
reached his fifteenth year. 

As soon as the troops had breakfasted the marshals issued their Aug. 26. 
orders, and each lord, under his own banner and pennon, marched 
to the ground which hadbeen allotted to him on the preening day. 
All were dismounted, to take away the temptation orpursuit or flight. 
The first division, under the nominal command of the prince, the real 
command of the earls of Warwick and Oxford, consisted of eight hun- 
dred men at arms, a thousand Welsh infantry, and two thousand ar- 
chers. At some distance behind them, but rather on th^ir flank, was 
placed the second division of eight hundred men at arms, and twelve 
hundred archers. The third, under the command of the king, com- 
prised seven hundred men at arms and two thousand archers, and 
was stationed as a reserve on the summit of the hill (2). The archers 
of each division formed in its front, in the shape ofa portcullis; and 
orders were issued that no man should incumber himself with the 
charge of a prisoner, or quit his post to pursue a fugitive. Edward, 
on a small palfrey, with a marshal on each side, rode from company 

(1) Froissart, c. 123— 125. Knyght. 2587i aod are evidently too low, or those of the French 
the official account in ATesbnry, 186> 137. army too high. 

(2) These are the nqinben in Froissart. They 
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to company, spelling lo all, exKorting Ihera to defend Ims honour, 
and expressing his confldence of victory. About ten o'clodc he or- 
dered them to take refreshmeAt. They sate kk ranks on the ground, 
with their hows and li^mets before them. 

The king of France had marched from Ahheville ahout sunrise ; 
but the multitude of his followers advanced in so disorderly a man- 
ner, that (he knights who had reconnoitred the English army advised 
him to postpone the battle till the morrow, and employ (he interval 
in marshalling bis army. Two officers were immediately despatched, 
one to (he van, the other to the rear, crying out, ^' Halt, banners, 
^^ in the name of God and St. Denis." But these orders increased 
the confusion. By some (hey were obeyed, by piany misunderstood, 
and by the greater part disregarded. Philip suffered himself to be 
carried forward by the stream *, and, as soon as he saw the English, 
he lost his temper, and ordered the Genoese to form, and begin the 
batUe. 

The Genoese were a body of six, or according to some writers, 
fifteen thousand Italians, who fought with cross-bows under two ce- 
lebrated leaders, Antonio Deria and Carlo Grimaldi. They were 
aupported by the king's brother, the count. d'Alen^on, with a nu- 
merous cavalry superbly accoutred. The king himself followed 
with the rest of the army in fbur divisions : the amount of the com- 
batants has been estimated by different writers at every interme- 
diate number between sixty and one hundred and twenty thousand 
men. 

Never perhaps were preparations for battle made under cir- 
cumstances so truly awful. On that very day the sun suffered a 
partial eclipse; birds .in clouds, the precursors of a storm, flew 
screaming over the two armies ; and the rain fell in torrents, ac- 
companied with incessant thunder and lightning. About five in the 
afternoon the weather cleared up, and the sun in full splendour 
darted his rays in the eyes of the enemy. The Genoese, setting up 
three shouts, .discharged their quarrels. But they were no match 
for (he English archers, who received the volley in silence, and 
returned their arrows in such numbers, and with such force, that 
the cross-bowmen bpgan to waver. The count d'Alen^on, calling 
them cowards, ordered his men lo cut, down the runaways ; but he 
only added to the disorder. Many of his knights were unhorsed 
by the archers, and as they lay on the ground were despatched by 
the Welshmen, who had armed themselves with long knives for the 
purpose. 

At length the passage was cleared :: the count on one side, and 
his colleague the earl of Flanders on the other, skirted the English 
archers, while a numerous body of French, Germans, and Sa- 
voyards, forced their way to the men at arms under the command of 
the prince. The second division immediately closed for his support ; 
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bot the conflict grew fierce and doubtrul, and sir Thomas Norwich 
was sent to request a reinforcement. Edward, who from a windmill 
watched the chances of the battle, and the moyements of the armies, 
inqaired if his son were killed or wounded. The messenger replied, 
*'No. — Then," said he, *'tell Warwicic that he shall have no 
^^ assistance. Let the boy win his spurs. He and those who hate 
^' him in charge shall earn the whole gl^ry of the day.'' This 
answer was hailed as a prediction of victory, and infused new cou- 
rage into the combatants. 

The king of France was. impatient to join the count d'Alen^on *, 
but the archers in his front opposed an impenetrable barrier. At 
each charge he lost the bravest of his attendants ; his horse had been 
killed under him ; and his friends advised him, but in vain, to retire. 
At length it began to grow dark : his brother and the earl of Flan- 
ders -had fallen; and the battle was evidently lost, when John of 
Hainault, telling him to reserve himself for victory on some other 
occasion, laid hold of his bridle, and led him away by force. With 
a small retinue of five barons and sixty knights he escaped to the city 
of Amiens. 

The flight of Philip did not terminate the contest. Many of the 
French continued in detached bodies to charge their adversaries ; 
but as their efforts were made without concert, they generally ended 
in the destruction of the assailants. As the darkness increased the 
fighting gradually ceased; the voices of men, seeking the banners 
from which they had wandered, were no longer heard; and the 
English congratulated themselves on the repulse of the enemy. 
The king, ignorant of the extent of his victory, ordered fires to be 
kindled, and forbade his men to quit their posts. Eager to testify his 
approbation of the prince, he sprang to meet him, and clasping 
him in his arms exclaimed, '^ Fair son, continue your career. You 
" have behaved nobly. You have shown yourself worthy of me and 
^^ihe crown!" The young Edward sank on his knees, and mo- 
destly attributed all the merit to his father. 

The darkness of the night was succeeded by a dense mist in the Aug. si. 
morning, which equally intercepted the view, and to gain informa- 
tion the king sent out before sunrise a detachment of three thousand 
men. They soon found themselves in the midst of a body of militia 
from Beauvais and Amiens, which, ignorant of the preceding events, 
had marched all night to overtake the army. These men, unsus- 
picious.of danger, and unprepared for battle, were massacred almost 
without resistance. A similar mistake proved equally fatal to the 
archbishop of Rouen, and the grand prior of France, with a nume- 
rous body of knights. As the day cleared, thousands of Frenchmen 
were discovered in the fields, who had passed the night under the 
trees and hedges, in the hope of finding their lords in the morning. 
These too were put to the sword by the English cavalry : so that the 
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carnage of Ihe second is asserted to have exceeded that of the for- 
mer day. 

At nooo the king ordered the lords Cobham and Stafford to exa- 
mine the fleld of battle. They took with them three herahis, to 
ascertain from the surcoats of the knights, and two secretaries to 
record^ the names and rank of thos^ who had fallen. In the evening 
they presented to the k|ng eighty banners, and a catalogue of eleven 
princes, twelve hundred knights, and thirty thousand persons of 
Inferior condition. A truce of three days was proclaimed to allow 
ihe enemy time to bury their dead ; and Edward assisted in mourn- 
ing at the funeral service in the cemetery of Montenay (1). 

Among the slain the most distinguished was John king of Bohe- 
mia (2). Age had not chilled in him the fire of youth : though blind, 
he placed himself in the first division of the French ; and as the 
issue grew dubious, ordered the four knights, his attendants^ to 
lead him into (he holiest of Ihe battle, '' thai I too,'' said he, ^^ may 
^^ have a stroke at the English." Placing him in the midst of them, 
and interlacing their bridles, they spurred forward their horses, 
and were almost immediately slain. The reader will probably con- 
sider the Bohemian monarch as foolishly prodigal of his life : by 
the writers of (he age his conduct has been extolled as an instance 
of unparalleled heroism. His crest, three ostrich feathers, with the 
motto ^' Ich dien,'' I serve, was adopted by Ihe prince of Wales, 
and has been always borne by his successors. 

The conquerors beheld with astonishment the result of this bloody 
and decisive battle. They did not attribute it to their own courage 
or the imprudence of the enemy, but to the protection of the Al- 
mighty, who had thus pronounced judgment in favour of their so- 
vereign ; and the thanksgivings which were offered up in the camp 
were quickly repealed in every town and village in England.. The 
two kings immedialely applied themselves Edward to improve the 
advantages of victory, Philip to avert the consequences of defeat. 
The former, that he might secure to himself a convenient harbour 
on the French coast, undertook to reduce the port of Calais ; and, 
foreseeing a long and obstinate resistance, ordered huts to be built 
for the accommodation of the army during the winter. The latter 
despatched a messenger with presents to the king of Scotland, 
Sept. 3. exhorting him to seize the opportunity of Edward's absence, and 
by the invasion of England to avenge his own wrongs, and afford 
assistance to his ally. Four years had elapsed since David, at the 
request of the people, had returned with his queen to his native 
country. His valour and accomplishipents had won their esteem, 
and three successful incursions into the northern counties had gra- 

(1) For the most interesting detail of this battle (2) Several historians have killed James king 

we are indebted to Froissart, c. 126—130. Every of Majorca at Greet. It is probable that he was 

, other writer of the age mentions it, but less in not present : it is certain that he did not die till 

detail. three yean later. 
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tified their revenge with the plunder of their enemies. The eager- 
ness of the king wanted no additional stimulus : he had long me- 
naced the English frontier 3 and six days before the battle of Creci Aug. so. 
Lionel, the second son of Edward, and guardian of the kingdom, 
had ordered levies to be made to watch and oppose the motions of 
^^ the Scottish insurgents.'' From Perth David marched with three 
thousand men at arms, and about thirty thousand others mounted 
on galloways. All were confident of success, at a time when the 
whole chivalry of England was lying before the walls of Calais, or 
fighting in the south of France. He entered Cumberland, took, after oct.2. 
a siege of six days, the ^^ pyle of Liddel,'' and immediately beheaded 
the governor, plundered the abbey of Lanercost, and directed his 
march by Hexham into the bishopric of Durham. While he lay at 
Beaurepaire (1) , a country-house belonging to the monks, the 
English army assembled without his knowledge in Auckland park. oct. i6. 
It amounted to twelve hundred men at arms^ three thousand ar- 
chers, and a body of seven thousand inrantry, composed of clergy- 
men, of the militia of the neighbourhood, and of a small band of 
Welshmen. Queen Philippa, emulating the example of the countess 
of Montfort, rode among them, and addressed them in kind and 
animating language, bidding them protect their country from ra- 
vage, and the honour of their sovereign from insult. They answered 
with shouts of applause : she recommended them to God and 
St. George, and retired to a place of safety (2). 

Dous^as, the celebrated knight of Liddlesdale, had that morning oct n. 
conductedaparty of plunderers to Ferryhill. On his return he was 
intercepted by the English army at Sunderland bridge, and was 
fortunate to escape with the loss of five hundred men. On his report 
David marshalled his army on the moor : the English already stood 
in array on an eminence near Nevil's Cross. The Scottish cavalry, 
entangled among the hedges, were exposed to the unerring aiiQ of 
the archers ^ and the most distinguished knights were successively 
unhorsed or slain. After a sharp contest the earl of Moray fell^ and 
the wing which he commanded was dispersed. In the other wing 
the Stewart maintained but a faint and wavering resistance ; in the 
centre the king saw with dismay the bravest of his knights falling 
around him. But his pride disdained to flee, or surrender, and his 
nobles, forming a circle for his protection, prolonged the fight till 
two wounds which he received brought him to the ground. Coup- 
land, a Northumbrian gentleman, instantly sprang from his charger 
to seize the royal prey. A violent struggle ensued. Coupland lost 
two of his teeth ; but he secured the king, and with the assistance 
of eight friends carried him safely through the crowd, and rode 
with him to his caslle of Ogle. The Scots made no longer any re- 

(l) It is now called Bearpark. (2) Froiss. c. 136. 
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UBtaBce \ and llie Slewart, collecting Che foitthres, conducled them 
to their own country (1). 

It is singular that on this memorable day the English fought 
without any commander-in-chief. The archbishop of York, aad the 
lords Henry Percy, and Ralf Nevil, had been appointed arrayers 
of the nortliern forces : but in the battle they seem to have pos- 
sessed equal command^'and to have assumed no authority o?er the 
other chieftains (2). The Scots left fifteen thousand men oo the 
field, and among them several noblemen of the highest distinction. 
The list of prisoners exhibits, in addition to the king, the names 
of three earls, And forty-nine barons and knights. The earl of 
Monteith, who had been sworn of Edward's privy council, and the 
earl of Fife, who had done homage to Baliol, were condemned as 
traitors (3). The latter owed his life to his relattonship to the royal 
family ; the former suffered the punishment of the law. David was 
reluctantly delivered by Goup|and to the sheriff, and conducted 
in great state to the Tower of London. The captor was knighted, 
and rewarded with the grant of an ami^e estate in land (4). 

When Edward so suddenly changed his course from Bordeaux 
to La Hogue, he leA the gallant earl of Derby to struggle in the 
defence of Guienne against the powerful army commanded by John 
duke of Normandy, eldest son to the French monarch. Theeari wise- 
ly refused to meet his adversary in Ihe field, and the duke match- 
ed from Toulouse with 50,000 foot, 6000 horse, and a long train 
of military engines. Few places dared to oppose so overwhelming 
a force : nor was the progress of the torrent checked till it reached 
the walls of Aiguillon. From May till the end of August John be- 
leaguered that fortress. He repeatedly employed every resource, 
which ingenuity could discover, or force could supply ; the army, 
in four divisions, which relieved each other every three hours, con- 
tinued the assault for six successive days *, towers were erected, 
engines were discharged, and the houses wittiin the walls were 
demolished by incessant showers of stones. But sir Walter Manny 
and his brave garrison could neither be worn out with fatigue, nor 
be intimidated by numbers. They repeOed the assailants; they 
burnt the engines; and by frequent sallies they inflicted serious 
injuries on the besiegers. The duke, unable to succeed by force, 
attempted to starve the garrison into a surrender. He swore that 
he would never quit the place till it was in his possession; and to 

(i) Ford. xW. 2. 8. Froissart, 135, 1S6. Hem- king. Rym. t. 549, 550. Rot. Scot. i. 6S7--9- 

iug. 38 1 . Knygkt, 2590—^592. Fife's mother was niece to Bdward I. 

(2) Rym. 5!U. in the letter of thanks issned (4) He was made a banneret, with an income 
by prince Lionel, the eari of Angus, and sereral of five hundred pounds a year. Rym. t. 542. 
others, are mentioned with equal commendation. The same day the king at Calais granted to him, 
Rym. 528. Robert Bertram, and William Silyertop the elder, 

(3) They were condemned brthe king in council a general pardon for all former transgressions, 
at Calais on the notoriety of the fact. No trial was on account of their *^ good services" in the battle 
granted them : ai^the sole office of the judges of Nevil's Cross. Rym. y. 54 8 • CoupUmd was 
was to proceed tAhe Tower and pronounce the afterwards murdered. Rym. vi. 494- 
sentencft* such as it had been sent to them by the 
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tbe reiBoastraiiees of y» officers replied, tba4 he could not io ho- 
nour violate his oath. After all, it was the victory of Greci that 
saved AiguiUon : Philip reqaired the presence of his sod, and tbe 
aid of liis army. No sooner was he gone than the earl of Derby Aug. 23. 
issued from Bonleaux, crossed the Garonne, laid waste th^ Agenois, 
SaintODge, and Poitou, and carried by storm the rich and po- 
pulous city of Poitiers. When he had revenged on these pro- oct.4. 
vinces the devastations which the enemy had committed in 
Guienne, he led back his troops loaden with plunder into their 
winter quarters (1). 

Edward was ndw engaged in the siege of Calais, a siege which 
fonaed a newjera in the military history of the age. Contrary to all 
precedent, not an assault was given, not a single engine was erected 
againsf the place. Instead of force, the king relied on the slower 
but less fallible operation of famine. A numerous fleet blockaded 
the harbour ; and all communication with the interior was inter- 
cepted by the lines of the besiegers. John de Yienne the governor 
saw with dismay a town of huts rise around him : he penetrated 
into the design of the king, and after a strict inquiry turned out of sept.13. 
the town every individual, who did not possess a sufficient supply 
of provisions for several months. Men, women, and children, 
to the number of seventeen hundred persons, advanced in mcurn* 
ful procession to the English camp. Edward ordered them to 
be received, gave them a plentiful repast, and at their departure 
distributed to each two pieces of rilver(!2). But the garrison 
began to feel the privations of scarcity, while the besiegers were 
twice in the week pleniifuUy supplied from Flanders and Eng* 
land : a new inquiry was made, and five hundred more of the 
inhabitants were driven without the gates. If Tienne relied a 
second time on the humanity of Edward, he was disappointed. The 
English lines were shut against them, and the unfortunate sufferers, 
without covering or provisions, perishcfd miserably between the 
walls and the camp. Philip did not neglect the means in his power 
to relieve so important a fortress. During the winter two fleets with 
men and supplies attempted to enter the port. One succeeded, but 
the other was captured. In spring he ordered all his vasssds to meet ^, n. 
him on Whitsunday, and, taking with him the ori-flamme, the jl^'^i^ 
sacred standard of France, encamped at Wissant, with a hundred 
and fifty thousand men (3). There were but two roads by which it 
was possible to approach the English, along the beach, or over the 

(1) Froiasart, c. 117, 118. 119. 138. Villuii, soon, ther ka4 resolved to attack the enemy, and 

ann. 1346- Avesb. 142—144. die with honour in the field, rather than perish 

^2) Froissart, c. 131. with hanger in the town ; and ended with a widi 

(3j A messenger by sea was taken carryinc a that God might give him grace to make to them 

letter to Philip ft-om the garrison, declaring that and their heirs a return for what they suffered 

they had eaten their horses, their dogs, and all in his service. This letter, which is preserved by 

the other animals they conld procure, and that Ayfsbury and Knyghton, was forwarded by 

nothing remained for them but to eat each other. Edward. Knyght. 2593. Avesb. 157. 
They assured him that if he did not relieve them 
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marshes by the bridge ofNieulay. The former was lined with ships, 
on board of which had been stationed several thousand archers : 
the bridge was strongly fortified, and intrusted to the care of the 
earl of Derby. To attempt either would probably ha?e been attend- 
ed with the destruction of the assailants. Proposals of peace were 
made and refused on any other condition than the immediate pos- 
session of Calais. Philip had recourse to the expedient of challenging 

July 31. Edward to a general battle (1). The king'» pride silenced his pru- 
dence : he accepted the challenge; but the French monarch, taught 
by the defeat which he had suffered at Creci, retired on the e?e of 
the day which had been appointed. The moment he was gone the 

^'^'^' arms of England, quartering the lilies with the lions, were seen to 
wave on the castle (2). Itwas^ however, in vain that the governor 

^"^ ' solicited terms of capitulation. Edward insisted that he should sur- 
render at discretion -, and the inhabitants, who i^new that the king 
had expressed a resolution to punish their habits of piracy, and 
that his former enmity had been embittered by the obstinacy of 
their resistance, received the answer with feelings of despair. They 
met in the market-place to consult; and the common gloom was 
dispelled by the generous devotedness of Eustace de St. Pierre, who 
offered to stake his life for the safety of his fellow-townsmen. Five 
others imitated his example, and the procession walked from the 

Aug. 4. S^to ^^ tb^ English camp. It was headed by Yienne, riding on a 
palfrey, on account of his wounds : fifteen knights followed with 
their heads bare, and their swords pointed to the ground; and then 
came the six townsmen barefoot, and bareheaded, with halters in 
their hands. By Edward they were received with an air of severity. 
The governor presented to him his sword, and the keys of the 
town; and Joining his companions in misfortune, implored on his 
knees the mercy of the conqueror. The king affected to be in- 
exorable, rejected the intercession of his barons, sent for the exe- 
cutioner, and, if he at last yielded, it \^as with apparent reluctance 
to the tears and entreaties of his queen Philippa. The prisoners 
were left to the disposal of their fair advocate, who clothed them, 
invited them to a plentiful repast, and at their departure made to 
each a present of six nobles (3). Thus was Calais severed from the 
French crown after a siege of twelve months. To secure his con- 
quest, Edward expelled the natives who refused to swear fealty to 

(l) Froissart gives us a very interesting dia- writers, wbo merely inform us that on this, the 

logue between Edward and the bearers of the same happened as on most similar occasions, that 

challenge (c. 143) • It is probably a fiction. The is, a deputation of knights and citizens in the 

historian tells us that the king refused, the king guise of criminals, implored and obtained the 

himself) that he accepted the challenge. Avesb. king's mercy. I may, howerer, observe that 

165. even in Froissart there is nothing to prove that 

02) Knyght. 3594. Avesb. 163-166. ■ Edward designed to put these men to death*, on 

(3) Froissart (c. 144) has dramatised this in- the contrary, he takes notice that the king's re- 

ddent with considerable effect, but I fear with fnsal of mercy was accompanied with a .wink to 

little attention to truth. From his narrative I his attendants, which, if it meant anything, most 

have selected the circumstances which seem to have meant that he was not acting seriously, 
harmonise h^st with the statements of other 
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the king ofEngland (1), and repeopled Ihe town with a colony of 
his own subjects. It rapidly became a place of considerable opu- 
lence : it was appointed the general mart for the sale of merchandise 
exported from England (2) ; and it continued to flourish for more 
than two centuries under the protection of its conqueror and his 
successors. 

Writers have not always sufficiently appreciated the benefits 
which mankind derived from the pacific influence of the Roman 
pontiffs. In an age which valued no merit but that of arms, Europe 
would have been plunged in perpetual war had not pope after pope 
ld[>oured incessantly for the preservation, or restoration of peace. 
They rebuked the passions, and checked the extravagant preten- 
sions, of sovereigns ^ their character, as the common fathers of 
Christians, gave to their representations a weight, which^no other 
mediator could claim ^ and their legates spared neither journey nor 
fatigue to reconcile the Jarring interests of courts, and interpose 
the olive of peace between the swords of contending armies. As 
soon as the war recommenced between Edward and Philip, Cle- 
ment resumed his pacific endeavours : for two years he ceased not 
to entreat, to admonish, to reprehend ^ the violence and obstinacy 
of his belligerent children did not exhaust his patience ; and as soon 
as the French army had reached Whitsand, tt^e cardinals of Naples 
and Qermont offered their services to prevent the effusion of blood. 
But Philip refused to deliver up a town which had 60 long set at 
defiance the power of his adversary, and Edward would not forego 
the expected reward of his perseverance in so tedious a siege. 
When Calais had fallen the legates renewed their offer : each king 
was now willing to admit of a temporary respite ; and an armistice, sept.38. 
which was concluded for a few months, was, at the repeated in- 
stances of the holy see, gradually prolonged for six years (3). It 
was a breathing time necessary to the king of France, that he might 
restore his finances and the spirit of his people : it was welcome to 
the king ofEngland, who could now repose with satisfaction under 
the laurels which he had gained. The victories of Creel and Nevil's 
Cross had stamped the reputation of the English, and raised their 
sovereign to the first rank among the princes of Europe ; two of 
the chief of his opponents, David king of Scots, and Charles de 
Blois duke of Bretagne (4), were his prisoners; and not only had 
he preserved his former possessions, but had even added to them 

(1) Philip was careful to provide for the exiles, in l35l these donations rererted to the crown, 

and gave to them in preference to others the becausehis heirs refused to acknowledge Edward 

vaoint offices in his dominions. Spondan. 488* for their sovereign. See Brequigny. Mem. de 

(3) Rym. y. 0t8« Among those who swore fealty I'Acad. xxxyii. 5S7« 

to Bdward was the very Enstaoe de St. Pierre, ^3^ Rym. y. S83. N. Rym. iii. 100. 

whose character Froissart has so much embel- (4) He had been surprised in his tent at the 

lished. The king cave him most of his former siege of La Roche d'Errien. Bat the war was 

property, and additional lands ; and he on his continued in Bretagne by the two ladies, his 

partnaderloek to maintain by bis influence wife, and the widow of John of Montfort. Froiss. 

peace aaiong the native population. At his death c. 141 • 

II. 20 
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the town and harbour of Calais, an Important station for his navy, 
and a convenient opening into the territory of his rival. 

During the armistice Edward did not hesitate to embrace two 
opportunities of displaying that personal courage which was the 
first requisite in the character of a true knight. Amerigo di Pavia, 
though an Italian, held a distinguished place in the king's esteem, 
who had Intrusted him not only with the command of his fleet, but 
with the custody of his late conquest, the town of Calais. Sir 
Geoffrey de Ghargny the French governor of St. Omer, tempted 
the fidelity of Amerigo with the offer of twenty thousand crowns. 
The proposal was accepted by the Italian, not with the intention of 
betraying his trust, but of punishing the man who sought to stain 
his honour ; and it was mutually agreed that, on the payment of the 
money, a Frepch force should be privately introduced into the 
A. ». castle on the last night of the year. Edward, who was in the secret, 

v^\i arrived, and landed in the dark with three hundre4 men at arms and 
^ six hundred archers : at the appointed hour a messenger from the 
governor of St Omer was admitted, and paid down the money, and 
at midnight twelve French knights and one hundred men at arms 
were introduced by a postern into the area of the castle. They 
were inunediately surrounded and secured i and the English under 
sir Walter Manny assailed Chargny, wha had halted near the gate 
of Boulogne. The Frenchman made a gallant but useless resistoncQ : 
the guard which he had placed at the bridge of Nieulay was over* 
powered, and, as the means of retreat were cut off, he surrendered 
with all his companions. Edward in this affray had fought on foot 
as a private knight under the banner of Manny, and had nearly 
paid the forfeit of his temerity. He singled out fbr his antagonist 
sir Eustace de Ribeaumont, a warrior of distinguished valour : 
twice he received a stroke on his helmet which brought him on his 
knees ; but he recovered himself with the aid of his shield, and 
^. p. ultimately became master of his adversary. It was not till the pri- 

jan^'t. ^"^^ b^d ^^^ brought into the castle that the king discovered 
himself. He invited them to join him at supper, when the prince 
of Wales and the English knights waited on their guests ; and after 
, supper, rising ft'om the table, he took from his head a chaplet of 
pearls, placed it on the temples of Ribeaumont, and accompanied 
the present with a high encomium on his merit. ^^ To you, sir 
*^ knight,'' said the king, ^' I adjudge the prize of vatour in the 
*^ action of this morning, and pray you to wear my chaplet during 
<( the year for my sake. Wherever you go, tell the ladies that it was 
^^ given by the king of England to the bravest of knights." Ribeau- 
mont wa^ immediately releasiMl : Chargny and his companions paid 
proportionate ransoms for their freedom (1). 

(1) Compare Frbissart» e. 148* 149> with dnt tke Italian lived wMioat any guard ia fab 
ATcsbory, 180. Chargny learning afterwords castle of FretuD, which Bdward had giren him* 
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There was another occasion, in which the chiyalry of Edward ^ ° 
exposed his life to greater danger without any better motive for his 
temerity. The Spanish ports in the bay of Biscay were inhabited by 
a race of hardy and adventurous seamen, famed for nautical skill 
and commercial enterprise, and at all times eager to display their 
hostility to the English mariners, their principal competitors on the 
ocean. The ships from these ports had foi^m^ a large fleet for their 
common protection, and had sailed up the channel to the harbour 
of Sluys under the command of don Carlos de la Cerda. Their chief 
object was to trade with the mercantile cities of Flanders ; but on 
their passage they had committed many acts of piracy ; and when 
they were threatened with reprisals, b^dly claimed the dominion 
of the seas, and defied the vengeance of those whom they had in- 
jured. De la Cerda, however, aware of the probable consequences, 
bad the prudence to furnish his vessels with warlike stores, and by 
<K>iisiderable offers allured on board a number of military adven- 
turers. Edward determined to chastise the insolence of the Spa* 
niards \ and unwilling to yield the glory to his captains, took upon 
himself the command of the fleet (1). With fifty sail (but the Eng- 
lish vessels in point of tonnage and equipment were l^r inferior to 
those of the Spaniards) he cruised for three days between Dover and 
Calais. He sate on the forecastle dressed in a jacket of black velvet, 
and amused himself with his minstrels, till the appearance of the 
enemy was announced to him from the head of the mast. Im- 
mediately the trumpets sounded^ the line was formed ; and the king 
and his knights, having drunk a draught of wine, put on their 
armour. The Spaniards with the wind in their favour might have 
declined an engagement : but they disdained to alter their course, 
and bore down on their opponents. The battle was obstinate and Aag. 39. 
doubtful. Edward compelled the master to lay his ship in the way 
of a- vessel in full sail. The concussion opened several leaks; nor 
was the crew able to bail out the water as rapidly as it entered. The 
danger was not perceived by the king, whose mind was intent on 
the battle only *, but his attendants, to save their lives, by a bold 
and desperate effort boarded and captured their adversary. The 
prince of Wales found himself in a still more dangerous condition. ' 
His vessel was on the point of sinking, when the earl of Derby, 
lately created duke of Lancaster; came to his assistance, and saved 
bim from the waves. In the evening fourteen of the Spanish ships 
had been captured : but the advantage had been dearly purchased 
with the loss of many knight; of distinction, and of several vessels. 
Edward landed in triumph at Winchelsea, and was received with 
jof by the queen, whose servants from the heights had watched the 

surprised him one morning, carried him to St. (i) Rym. t. 079. 
Omer» and pat bim to death in the market-place. 
Johnes' Froissart, 262. 
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Gommencement and progress of Ihe battte (1). The men of Biscay 
were nol dismayed by their loss : but it was soon discovered that 

A. ». the quarrel was equally detrimental to the interests of each party ^ 
Au|.\. and a truce for twenty years was concluded at London between the 
king of England and the '^ maritime cities of the lordship of the 
''king of Castile (2).*' 

The tictories, which had conferred so much honour on Edward, 
had been purchased, it was said, with the blood of flfty thousand 
Englishmen : but the memory of this loss was almost obliterated by 
the calamity which shortly afterwards Yisited the island, a pesti- 
lence as general and destructi?e as any recorded in history. We 
first discover it in the empire of Cathai : thence we may trace its 
progress through different provinces of Asia to the Delta and the 
banks of the Nile : a south wind transported it into Greece and the 
Grecian islands \ fh)m which it swept the coasts of the Mediter- 
ranean, depopulated Italy, and crossed the barrier of the Alps into 
France. A succession of earthquakes, which shook the continent of 

A » Europe firom Calabria to the north of Poland, ushered in the fatal 

1348 

year 1348 ; and though England escaped this calamity, it was de- 
luged trom the month of June to December with almost incessant 
torrents of rain. In the first week of August the plague made ils ap- 
pearance in Dorsetshire-, in November it reached London^ and 
thence gradually proceeded towards the north of the Island. Of its 
victims many expired in the course of six hours, and few Ungercd 
more than two or three days. From man the exterminating malady 
spread itself to the brute creation : the carcasses of sheep, horses, 
and oxen, lay scattered on the fields ^ they were untouched by birds 
of prey ; and their putrefaction aided the malignity of the disorder. 
The labours of husbandry were neglected ; lio courts of justice were 
opened \ the parliament was repeatedly prorogued by proclamation; 
and men, intent only on their own safety, fled from the care of the 
infected, and slighted every call of honour, duty, and humanity. 
When historians tell us that one half or ooe third of the human race 
perished, we may suspect them of exaggeration : but it is easy to 
form some idea of the mortality from the fact, that all the ceme- 
teries in London were soon filled -, that sir Walter Manny pur- 
chased* for a public burial-place a field of thirteen acres, where the 
charter-house now stands ^ and that the bodies deposited in it during 
several weeks amounted to the daily average of two hundred. It 
was observed, that though the malady assailed the English in Ireland, 
it spared the natives. The Scots too were exempt for several months; 
and the circumstance afforded them a subject of triumph over their 
enemies, and introduced among them a popular oath, ^'by the 
'' foul dethe of the English/' They had even assembled an army to 

(t) Johnes, Froi$sart, 252—261. Wab. 162. (2) Rym, v. 717- 
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invade the neighbouriDg counties, when the contagion insinuated 
iself into their camp in the forest of Selkirk : five thousand men 
died before they disbanded their forces ; and the fugitives carried 
with them the infection into the most distant recesses of Scotland (1). 
The consequences of the mortality are carefully detailed by the 
contemporary writers. At first the reduction in the number of the 
consumers effected a proportionate reduction in the price of all 
merchantable articles : in the second year the prices rose with a ra- 
pidity and to a height which alarmed the government (2). The ra- 
vages of the pestilence had been chiefly confined to the lower 
orders (3) : for the more wealthy, by shutting themselves up in 
their castles, and declining all unnecessary communication with the 
neighbourhood, had in a great measure escaped the infection. But 
hence rose a scarcity of labourers for the cultivation of land, and of 
artisans to construct or repair the implements of husbandry. To 
remedy the evil, Edward published a singular proclamation, pro- ^ i^}9 

hibiting the relief of mendicants able to work, and compelling aH ' 

men and women* in good health, under the age of sixty, and wilh-> 
out visible means of subsistence, to hire themselves as servants, at 
the same wages as in former years, to any masters who should be 
willing to employ them. The execution of these orders was in-< 
trusted to the sheriffs^ baiiiffs,*and other officers of the crown, who 
were to seek out all such persons within their respective jurisdic^ 
tions, and at the same time take care that no master should employ 
more oT them than his proportionate number (4). * But in spite of 
fines, imprisonment, and the pillory, the ingenuity and avi^^ice of 
the labourers contrived to elude the provisions of the proclama-* 
tion : during (he harvest the most exorbitant wages were demanded 
and giveit \ and for their own benefit the proprietors judged it ex- 
pedient* to waive their claim of rent from their farmers, and the 
lords of manors to suspend the compulsory labours of their vil* 
leins (5). But in the next parliament the ordinance was converted 
into a statute; the amount of the wages to be given to different 



(1) Knyg^. 9509. Wals. 19S. Ford. xIt. 7- a day with his rictaals : a reaper eighteen pence 
Rym. 655. Wl. Edward hinoiself, speaking of the a day and his victuals. Id. 2600* The ordinary 
mimber of the dead, nses the vague expressions wages of worknien are thus stated in the act of 
of» non modica pars popnli, and magna pars parliament :— haymakers ^er day, without vio* 
popali. Rym. v. 6QS. 693< New Rym. iii. 316. toals, l</.;*mowers, ditto, 5</.; reapers iu first 
621 . week of August, %d. \ ditto in the next and snc- 

(2) Knyghton gives the foUowing as the low cfteding ' weeks, S<^. ; thrashers per quarter of 
prices, 3599. A horse worth forty shillings now wheat or rive, 2 l/2(/. ; ditto of barley, beans, 
costs 6s. 8^.— afat ox, 4'*— a cow, if.— a heifer, peas, and oats, 1 l;5kf.; carpenters per day, Ud. ; 
6</.— >a fat wether, Ad.—^ sheep, 3^.— a lamb, 2d. masons, S</.; tilers. Zd.; thatchers, Zd.; plasterers, 
—a large pig. 5d.—2i stone of wool, 9^^. The next Zd. ; labourers, 1 i]2d. Masters of the above 
year ordinary prices were increased four-fold, trades, one penny per day more than their men. 
Id. 2601. No man was allowed to work out of his neigh- 

(3) llaxime operariomm et servientiom. Bym. bourhood, except the inhabitants of Stafford- 
T. 693. shire, Lancashire, Derbyshire, Craven, and the 

(4) Knyght. 2600. Rym. v. 693. Stat, of Realm, marches of Scotland and Wales, who had always 
1 . 307. been accustomed to seek employment during the 

(5) Knyght. 2601 -.He mentions (he foUowing harvest in all parts of England. Rot. Pari. ii. 
as exorbitant wa ges- a mower received a diiUiog 234. Stat, of Realm, 1 . 3U • 
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classes was delerm ined ; and new penalties were enacted against 
theirtosgressors. 

, The piety of the age attributed this destructive visitation to the 
anger of the Almighty : but in speculating on the pauses which 
provoked that anger, every writer ^ems to have been swayed by 
personal prejudices or local considerations. All, however, embrace 
the opportunity to inveigh against the prevailing extravagance of 
.dress, the silk hoods and party-coloured coats of the men, their 
deep sleeves and narrow confined waists, the indecent shortness of 
their hose, and the ridiculous length of their pointed shoes, the 
bushy beard before, and the tail of hair behind (1). Some had even 
the temerity to extend their censure to the females, whom they 
affected to describe as having renounced the native modesty of the 
sex, to ape the manners, and adopt in a great measure the dress 
of the men. No lady of distinction, if we may believe them, could 
now ride on a palfrey \ she must be mounted on a spirited charger. 
Her head was encircled with a turban, or covered with a specif 
of mitre of enormous height, from the summit of which ribbons 
floated in the air like the streamers from the head of a mast. Her 
tunic was half of one colour, and half of another: a zone deeply 
embroidered, «nd richly ornamente<\,with gold, confined her waist, 
and from it were suspended in front iyffs daggers in their respec- 
tive pouchesi Thus attired she rode in the compeny of her ki^ht 
to jousts, and toymamenls, partook of the different diversions of 
the men, and. 6y her levity and indiscretion afforded food to the 
lovers and retailers of scandal (2). Whatever the readtr may think 
of ^lese censures, he must be entertained with thf descriptions. 
But there is one discovery which I must not ojnit, that of the fana- 
tics denomii^ted flagellants, or whippers. It was their peculiar 
felicity not only to know that the mortality had been sent in punish- 
ment of sin, but to be in possession of the only means by which 
the remission of sin could be effected. Divided into companies of 
male and female devotees, under a leader and two masters, they 
stripped themselves naked to the waist, and publicly scourged 
themselves, or each other, till their shoulders were covered with 
blood. This expiatory ceremony was repeated every morning and 
afternoon for thirty-three days, equal in number to the years which 
Christ is thought to have lived upon earth ^ after which they re- 

(i\ Chancer, 198. Gagoin, apad Spood. 48S. ^. Do. with an ioooDU of 400 marics m> more. For 

(3) Knygh^ 2507. In 1 868 a statute was passed faob class the doth is regulated by a fixed price, 

to repress extraraganoe of dress, to which ii^tho The use of silk, doth of gold, gold and silver, 

preamble is attributed the poverty of the nation, and precious stones and Sa%, is absolotely fo^ 

lis prohibitions extend to six dasseSyl.Labonren bidden to the three first; of cloth of gold, of 

and workmen, 2. Masters and yeomen; 8> Gentle* cloalv. mantles, and gowns, trimmed with tbe 

men and es^res whose income does not exceed more predous furs, to the two next. The last 

100 marks per annum, and merdiantsand trades- >rere allowed to wear all these things, with the 

men whose goods are valued at 500/.; 4. Per- exoeptionofermineand jewels. Ladies bdonginf 

SODS of the same degree as the last, but with lands to the two last dasses might w«^r iewds va. Ueir 

or goods of twice the value; 5. Knights with an head-dress. Rot. ya^i ii. 2W^ 
income not exceeding 200 marks per annum : 
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turned to their former eifnploymento, cleansed from An by the 
^^ baptism of blood.'' The flagellants appeared first In Hungary; 
but missionary societies were soon formed ; and they hastened to im- 
part the l^nowledge of the new gospel to foreign nations(l). They 
spread with rapidity over Poland, Germany, and the Low Gouo^ 
tries. From France they were excluded at the request of the pope, 
who bad issued a severe constitution against them(i) *, but a colony 
reached England, and landed in London, to the number of one 
hundred and twenty men and women. Each day at the appointed 
hoar Ihey assembled, ranged themselves in two lines, and moved 
slowly through the streets, scourging their nailed shoulders, and 
chanting a sacred hymn. At a known signal all, with the exception 
of the last, threw themselves flat on the ground. He, as he passed 
his companions, gave each a lash, and then also lay down. The 
others followed in succession, till every individual in his turn had 
received a strol^e from the whole brotherhood. The citizens gazed 
and marvelled, pitied and commended ; but they ventured ho fur- 
ther. Their faith was too wealc, or their feelings were too acute ; 
and they allowed the strangers to monopolise to themselves this 
novel and extraordinary grace. The missionaries made not a single 
proselyte, and were compelled to return home with the barred sa- 
tisfaction of having done their duty in the face of an unbelieving 
generation (3). 
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Edward had now awaited from the dream of his ambition. 
Convinced by experience that the French crown lay beyond his 
reach, he offered to renounce his pretensions in exchange for the 
sovereignty of the provinces, which he held as a vassal in his own 
right, and in the right of his queen. By Philip the proposal was 
rejected with, scorn : John, his son and successor, discovered, per- 

(i) Johnea' Froiss. ii. 363. Bxor. ad. aim. Heraffer'd w«Dt,rcprMich,aDdi1iame, 

• 1340 Was scourged, and cradfled. 

/*i\i 'V«.c.«.i» 1... »i— — .«« .»!.... «f ««- ^- *'nk then on thy Saviour's patn, 

SV \ Ejesqae has giTcnns two stanzas of one j^^ ,„,, ^^ simier, lash again. 

of their hymns, p. SSI- They run m ^e follow* . «• . 

ing strain:— (9) Wals. 169« Avesb. 1^9*180. Harim. 1Q3« 

Throagh love of man the Savionr came, ^*°^' **^' 

Through* love of man he died : 



A. B. 
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haps feigoed, a viUingness to accept it. When the envoys of the 
two powers met at Guisnes to prolong the armistice, they agreed 
that such an arrangement offered the only basis on which could be 
founded the hope of a permanent peace ; and promises were given 
and received that the necessary renunciations on each side should 
be made in the presence of the new pontiff, Innocent YI. : that the 
prelates and barons of both kingdoms should signify their assent ; 
and that each monarch should subject himself and his dominions 
to the censures of the pope, in case he should ever violate the treaty. 
But this prospect, so consoling to the friends of humanity, was 
closed by the pride of the French people. The prelates and barons 
of England sent their procurators with full powers to the court of 
Innocent : but those of France declared that they would never 
suffer their king to surrender a sovereignly which formed the 
brightest Jewel in the French crown (1). Edward complained of the 
bad faith of his adversary : indignation urged him again to arms ^ and 
a plan of combined operations was concerted between him and his 
eldest son, now called , from the colour of his armour, Iheblack prince. 
The latter opened the campaign with an army of sixty thousand 
men. The orders issued to the soldiers were to pillage, burn, and 
destroy : and, that they might extend their ravages over a wider 
tract of country, they were divided into several ^'battles'' with 

^^^ directions to keep during the march at a certain distance from each 
other. From the walls of Bordeaux the prince led his plunderers 
through the county of Armagnac to the foot of the Pyrenees ; and 
turning to the north, continued his devastations till he airived be- 
fore the city of Toulouse. Two days were spent in fruitless attempts 
to provoke the enemy to battle : on the third he passed the Garonne 
by a ford, resumed his destructive career, and gave to the flames 
the suburbs of Carcassone, and the burgh of Narbonne. But the 
measures which had been taken to assemble a numerous army in 
his rear admonished him to return. The enemy retired at his ap- 
proach : the English, loaden with plunder, marched back to Bor- 
deaux ; and the young Edward could boast, that in Ihe short space 
of seven weeks he had laid in ashes more than five hundred cities, 
towns, and villages, in a populous, district, which for a century bad 
not been visited with the horrors of war (2). 

Nor. ^ During this expedition the king of l^ngland marched from Calais 
at the head of a gallant army : but all his plans were disconcerted 
by the superior policy of John, who cautiously shunned an engage-^ 
ment, but was careful, as he retired before his adversary, to lay 
waste the country around him. The English had not reached 

(1) Rym. V. 794 — 799. 808. 816. Knyght. pretext for such devastations was that the Frencb 
9607. WaU. 170. Murim. 105. king drew a considerable part of his revenae 

(2) See the official account in Areabarf, 210 from thes9 proTinces, and thiat by raTaging them 
— 2M. Carcassone was as large as York, Nar- his means of continuing the war would be pro-> 
bonne bat little less than London. Ibid. 220. The p<)rtioQably abridged. Ibid. 
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AmieDS when Ihe want of provisions compelled them to return. A 
scanty supply was procured in the Boulonnois ; and they entered 
Calais on the tenth day after their departure from it. Here the not. 12. 
French monarch sought to amuse Edward with proposals for a ge- 
neral battle ^ while his allies the Scots surprised Berwick, poured Nov. o. 
over the borders, and spread devastation through the northern 
counties. But at the first intelligence the king hastened to England, 
met his parliament at Westminster, obtained a liberal aid for six not. 2&. 
years, and ordered his forces to assemble in Northumberland. Ber- 
wick was recovered by the sole terror of his approach -, and^at Rox-> a* »• 
burgh he purchased from Baliol his patrimonial property in Gal- jan.90. 
loway, together with his rights to the Scottish throne. That prince, 
advanced in age and without children, gladly surrendered a barren 
and disputed title for the present sum of five thousand marks, and 
a yearly rent of two thousand pounds (1). From Roxburgh Edward 
marched though the Lothians with the banner of Scotland displayed 
before him ^ and the English, meeting no enemy, dividb dtheipseives 
into small bodies, and reduced to ash^ every farm-house^ village, 
and town, within twenty miles of the sea^coast.- At Edinburgh their 
progress was again arrested by the wan^ of provisions. A fleets 
Indeed, carrying a plentiful supply, had sailed for the harbour of 
Leith \ but it had been driven back by a i^rong northerly wind \ and 
Edward reluctantly ordered the army to return to England. The 
Scots hovered on its rear, and consoled their revenge with the 
slaughter of the few stragglers who loitered .behind. The havoc 
caused by this expedition was long remembered by the natives, who 
in their subsequent ineurtions into Englancf animated themselves to 
similar depredations by the cry of '^ the burnt candlemas (2)." 

The next year was signalised by the ever memorable victory of 
Poitiers. The honour and plunder of the late campaign stimulated 
the prince of Wales to a similiar attempt in a diflierent direction. 
With a small army of twelve thousand men he left Bordeaux, as- jaiy a. 
cended the Garonne as far as Agen, and turning to the left overran 
the fertile provinces of Querci, Limousin, Auvergne, and Berri. 
Conquest was not his object, but to inflict on the natives the in- 
juries of war, and to enrich his followers at the expense of the ene- 
mies. The harvest was trodden under foot \ the cattle were slaught- 
ered ; the wines and provisions which the army could not consume 
were destroyed ^ the f^rm-houses, villages, and towns, were reduced 
to ashes ; and every captive, able to pay his ransom, was conducted 
to Bordeaux. He turned from Issodun and Bourges, which threat- 
ened a vigorous resistance \ but took Yierzon by storm, and Ro- sept. 4. 
morantin by setting it on fire. In this desolating expedition it does 
not seem to have occurred to the young prince that it was dange- 

(1) Rym. T. 8^2—844. 850. 859- Rot. Scot. i. (2) ATesbury, 235— 238> Koyght. 2611. Lei. 
788. 799. Baliol died in 1963. Knyght. 2627. CoU. i. 566- Ford. xiy. K3. 
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reus to penetiale so (Sir into a powerftil kingdom, or that his retreat 
might probaUy be inlereepted by a more numerous force. The king 
of France had ordered his Tassals to join him at Ghartres, and cross- 
ing the Loire at Blois, pushed foiVard to the city of Poitiers. 
Edward, when it was too late, had commenced his mar^h for the 
same city : but it was his misfortune to know nothing of his enemy 
but from Tague and suspicious reports, whUe his own motions were 
accurately obsenred, and daily notified to the French monarch. 
One day, after a fatiguing march, the English had reached in the 
afternoon the village of Mauperluis, about five miles from Poitiers, 
when their van unexpectedly fell in with the rear of the enemy. 

s«pt. 17. The danger of liis situation immediately flashed on the mind of the 
prince. ^^ God help us/' he exclaimed, ^* it only remains for us to 
"fight bravely (1)." 

In stating the amount of the hostile armies, historians are greafly 
at variance : but of their relative numbers a probable estimate may 
be formed from the testimony of sir Thomas Gray, that John had 
8000, Edward 1900 coats of arms under his command (2). This 
superiority, however, was partially balanced by the advantage of a 
position most unfavouraMe to the operaUons of the cavalry, which 
fbrmed the real, th» only strength of the French army. It was a 
rising ground, covered with vineyards, and intersected with hedges, 
accessiUe only in one point through a long and narrow lane, which 

Sept. n. in no part would admit of nmre fban four horsemen abreast. In the 
morning the prince ordered his men at arms to form on foot in front 
of the road : one half of his archers he posted before them in the 
favourite figure of a portcullis or harrow : the other half he ordered 
to line all the hedges between the main body and the moor on which 
the enemy was encamped. John arrayed his army in three divisions 
on foot, under the separate command of his cousin the duke of 
Orteans, of his three eldest sons, and of himself and his fourth son, 
a youth in his sixteenth year. He retained on horseback only three 
small bodies, one of which, consisfing of three hundred knights 
and esquires, selected from the whofe army, was destmed for the 
hazardous attempt of dispersing the archers in front of the English 
line. These arrangements were hardly completed when (he cardinal 
Talleyrand Pertgord arrived on the field, and with uplifted hands 
besought John to spare the Uood of so many noble knights ; nor 
stake on the uncertain issue of a battle the advantages which he 
would certainly obtain by negotiation. His repeated entreaties 
wrung from the king a reluctant consent *, add riding to the prince 
he represented to him the danger of his situation. ^^ Save my ho- 
" nour,'* said the young Edward, ^* and the honour of my army, 
" and I will readily listen to reasonable conditions."—" Fair son," 

(1) FroiM. c. l&5-t5T. (J) Seala Chron; ITS. 
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reidied Ifae cardioal, ^' yon have aoffwered wisely. Such condltkms 
^^ it fihaU be oiy task to procure/* Tbe legate was lndefatigal)le in 
his endeavours. He rode from army to army. He laboured to sub- 
due the reluctance of the prince, and to lower the confidence of the 
king. Edward offered to restore his conquests, his spoil, and his 
caplif es, and not to bear arms against France for seven years. John, 
at the persuasion of the bishop of Chalons, and Eustace de Ribeau- 
mont, demanded as his ultimatum, that the prince and a^ hundred 
of his knights should surrender themselves prisoners of war. The 
proposal was indignantly rejected : the prospect of a pacification 
vanished ; and the night was spent in preparations for battle. To 
judge from the opposite numbers, no doubt could be entertained of 
its issue ; but the recoltection of the battle of Creel cheered the Eng- 
lidi with a gleam of hope, and occasionally staggered the. confi- 
dence of their enemies (1). 

With the dawn of light, the trumpets summoned the two nations sept 19. 
to their respective posts. The English had impn^yed the interval 
to throw up trenches, and form a barricade of waggons, wliere their 
position seemed the least difficult of access. The French had made 
no other alteration than to place a body of reserve under the duke 
of Oi'leans in the rear, and to give the command of the first division 
to the two marshals, Arnold d'Andreghen and John de Clermont. 
The cardinal Talleyrand was again in the field limt his entreaties 
were fruitless, and he was told that so much importunity disffleased 
the king, and might be attended with disagreeable consequences to 
himself. He then rode to convey the tidings to the prince, who 
coolly replied : '*God defend the right I " and the departure of the 
legate was made the signal for the commencement of the battle. 
The French marshals, at the head of their cavalry, fearlessly entered , 
the lane, and were suffered to advance without molestation. At last 
the order was given : the archers behind the hedges poured in des- 
tructive volleys of arrows ; the passage was choked with men and 
horses in the agonies of death ; and the confusion became irreme- 
ffiable, from the increasing pressure of the rest of the column. A 
few knights forced their way through every obstacle : others broke 
down the hedges, and in small bodies reached different points in 
fh>nt of the English : but not one could penetrate as far as the main 
body. The arrows were directed with too sure an aim to be eluded 
by address, and flew with a rapidity not to be resisted by ordinary 
armour. D'Andreghen was unhorsed and taken *, Clermont was kil- 
led ; the s%irvivors, dismayed by their fate, paused, then retired 
slowly, and at last fled with precipitation to the second division, 
which received them within its ranks. 

But that division now began to waver. The archers, the terror of 
the men at arms at a distance, advanced in front, and a body of six 

(t) Froiss. c. 109. 
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hundred EngUsh was unexpectedly seen to cross a neighbouring 
hill, and fall on the left flank. The knights in the rear hastily left 
theh* banners to secure their horses, and the lords who had the 
charge of the three princes, alarmed for their safety, sent them to 
GhauYigni under a guard of eight hundred lances. The departure 
of so large a body was mistaken for a flight, and the whole division 
in a few minutes dispersed. 

The men at arms under Edward had hitherto been spectators of 
the combat. ^^ Sir," saidsir John Chandos to the prince, ^^ the field 
^^ is won. Let us mount, and charge the French king. I know him 
^^ for an intrepid knight, who will nerer flee from an enemy. It 
*^ may be a bloody attempt ; but, please (vod and St. (George, he 
^' shali be our prisoner.'' The ad?ice was approved, and the army 
adyanced.from the enclosures to the moor, which had become the 
theatre of battle. The duke of Athens, constable of France, wasithc 
first to throw himself in their way : his shout of ^^ Moun^oy and 
^^ St. Denis !" was answered by the national cry of ^^ St. George for 
^^ Guienne !'* and in a few minutes the duke, with the greater pari 
of his followers, w^ slain. The German cavalry next charged the 
English ^ but were easily dispersed with the loss of the three earls, 
their commanders. Lastly, John himself, animated by despair, (for 
his reserve had fled already ) led up his division on foot, and fought 
for honour, when it was evidently too late to fight for victory (1). 

When kings have fallen or have been taken in battle, it has always 
beein the fashion to describe them as performing prodigies of va- 
lour : but John does not owe his reputation to flattery or pity : it 
had been previously established in several engagements, and was 
equally acknowledged by friends and foes. For a while he maintained 
the unequal contest. He had received two wounds in the face ; was 
beaten to the ground ^ and was surrounded by a host of adversaries, 
each of whom was anxious to secure so noble a prize. A young 
knight, bursting through the crowd, bent his knee, and requested 
him to suf render, or he would lose his life. He asked for his cousin, 
the prince of Wales. ^^ He is not here,'' returned the knight, ^^ but 
^^ surrender to me, and I will conduct you |o him." ^' But who are 
^^ you?" inquired the king. ^^ Denis de Morbecque," he replied, ^^ a 
^^ knight of Artois, but compelled to serve the king of England, be- 
^^ cause I have been banished from France." John surrendered to 
him ; and his son Philip was made prisoner at the same time (2). 

Thus ended the battle of Poitiers, in which the whole chivalry of 
France was defeated by a handful of Englishmen, and the king be- 

(i) Froits. c. 160. In relatiog the erenU of (3) Froiss.c. I6l. This writer's acoomit is fall: 

this battle Froissart's arrangement is smnetimes a few additional particulars nuy be gleaned from 

cTidenUy erroneous. Thus he kills the constable the French and English historians. The names of 

of France befimre the flight of the three princes, the shun and of Uie captives may be seen in 

and describes him as fighting afker their flight. ATesbnry, 252. 
I have placed them in the order in which I con^ 
ceire them to haye happened. 
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came the caplive of the prince whom, he persuaded hunself, he 
had inclosed in his toils. If on such an occasion the youthful mind 
of the conqueror had betrayed symptoms of vanity, it would hare 
been pardonable : but Edward's moderation in victory added to the 
admiration which he had inspired by his conduct in battle. There 
were in his army many knights, who could have disputed with him 
the palm of personal bravery : therci was not perhaps one his equal 
in the more amiable accomplishments of modesty and courtesy. He 
behaved to his royal captive with all the respect due to a sovereign, 
waited on turn at table, soothed his affliction by reminding him of 
his valour, and assured him, that in the estimation of all who had 
witnessed his conduct, he had that day fairly won '^ the prize and 
^'garland'* of chivalry (1). The next morning he continued his «.». 
march with his prisoners to Bordeaux, and having concluded a truce ^i^^l^^ 
for two years with the dauphin, the regent of France, returned to ^j s- 
England in the spring. He landed with John at Sandwich, and pnn 
eeeded by easy Journeys to London. His father had given the ne- , 

cessary directions for his entry into the capital, under the^pretence 
of doing honour to the king of France; an unwelcome honour, 
which served to remind that monarch of his captivity, and to make 
him the principal omamentin the triumph of his conqueror. Arches 
were thrown across the streets, tapestry, plate, and arms were sus- 
pended from the windows, and the road was lined with crowds of 
spectators. The lord mayor at the head of more than a thousand May 24. 
citizens, divided into companies, distinguished by their respective 
devices and colours, proceeded to meet the prince and his atten- 
dants in Southwark. The king of France was mounted on a cream-> 
cdoured charger wilh magnificent trappings : the young Edward 
rode on a small pony, without any thing to distinguish him : but he 
did not elude the eager eyes of the spectators, who hailed with loud 
acclamations the conqueror of Poitiers. Some hours elapsed before 
the cavalcade could reach Westminsler-hall, where the king was 
sealed on his throne, surrounded by his prelates and barons. When 
John entered he rose, descended to embrace him, and led him to 
partake of a splendid banquet. The palace of the Savoy, and 
afterwards the castle of Windsor was allotted to him and his son for 
their residence (2). 

. According to a notion, which had been prevalent for ages, the 
prisoner of war became the absolute property of the captor. The 
man, who might have deprived him of life, had acquired a right to 
his person ; and, as he was swayed by avarice or generosity, passion 
or caprice, prolonged or shortened the detention of the caplive« 
Edward, aware of the inconveniences arising from this system, had 
long attempted to abolish it, by withdrawing prisoners of conse- 

(l)Froiss. c. 164. (2) 'Froiss. c 170- Knyght. 1615. Marim. 

110. 
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quenee rrom the eiitlody of indifiduate^ and piaoiDg theoi mider his 
owD coatrol. From those, whom he dared not offend, he pturchased 
(beir captives for a stipulated sum : others he compelled to sur- 
render them at a price flxed b; his cottncil. Thus he secured two 
great advantages. He was enabled to retain in captinty the prisoners 
whose release might be prejudicial to his interests ^ and, as he was 
cireful to demand more Ihan he had given, was sure to replenish 
his coffers from their ransoms. At Nevil's Cross Ihe king of Scot- 
land, in the battle of Poitiers the king of France, had fallen into the 
hands of two obscure individuals, who surrendered their captives 
at the command of their sovereign, and thankfhUy accepted the re- 
muneration which he as^gned them (1). Had he still entertained 
the chimerieal design of conquering the two kingdoms, he would not 
have consented to the release of these monarchs : but he resolved to 
draw more soli4 advantages from his victories, and willingly entered 
into negotiations respecting the amount and the conditions of their 
ransoms. David was the first who had lost his Uberty, and he re- 
mained eleven years the prisoner of his brother-in-law. He was 
^^^' permitted to visit Scotland, and confer with his subjects ; but the 
demands of Edward were high : the Scots were poor and obstinate ; 
and the unfortunate prince, alter several fruitless attempts, retarned 
A. D. t#, his prison. Three years later another negotiation was opened : 
jJy^. ^0 ransom of David was fixed at ninety thousand marks, to be paid 
^^<- by equal instalments in nine years : Edward confirmed the treaty^ 
the day for its execution was appointed, and commissioners were 
named, to give freedom to the king, and receive hostages for the 
paf ment of the money (2). To his bitter disappointment, the king 
of France, a friend and ally, de^tched an envoy to Scotland with 
powers to conclude a treaty, and distribute among the nobility forty 
thousand crowns. It was a paltry sum ^ but the glitter of the money 
furnished an argument which Scottish poverty could not resist. The 
parliaisent abandoned their king, refused to furnish the hostages for 
his release^ and engaged to make war upon England (3)^ 
But Edward's expedition to Haddington and Edinburgh taught 
^ ^ the Scots tD doubt the policy of their engagements with France, 
^mi\ and they consented to meet the English commissioners to treat of 
^^' the liberation of their.king, anda perpetual alliance between the two 
crowns. Their partiality, however, for the French induced them to 
protract tb» negotiations : for the space of three months difficulties 
were objected, explanations demanded, and expedients suggested 

(1) TteCfrt^ndgnre up the king of Scots, ke Idmself waft tke Nftl captor TRym. ▼!. 154). 

and receivied with the rank of a hanneret lands Morbecque died before the cause was decided m 

io the yearly falue of 600/. Rym. iii. 548.. Mor^ the marabars court. Edward oocasionalfy allowed 

beoqfie xm» lesa fortunate. Though the king of aid to the agents of Troie to pursue the suit 

France declared dut he was prisoner to Hor- ( Rym. vi. 509* 510)> but we are not acquainted 

bccque, who gayeup his claim to Edward (Rym. with the issue. 

▼i. 79), an aelion was farouf^t against him by an (2) Rym. ▼. 7PI . Rot. Scot. i. 76S— 771 . 

«8quire, Bernard de Troie, who maintained that (8; Ford. xiT. 9. 
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and withdfavD : but Ihe Yictory of Pdtiers roused Ibioi from tbek 
apalhy, and they now became aa eager in making tb^ proposals, 
as tbey had hiiherlo been backwrd tn accepting the proposals of 
Edward* At length it was agreed llyit ^' Sir David king of ScoHaai " oet. s. 
(so Edward condescended to term him for the first time) should 
be set at liberty on the following conditions : that during the next 
ten years there should be a truce between the two powers ; thil (he 
king of Scotland shoukl pay the king of England one bmdred thoa- 
sand marks in twenty half-yearly instalments ; and that in default of 
payment on any occasion, Bavid should again surrender himself a 
captive wilhin thirty days after the termbadexpired* To llie faitbftil 
observance of these articles the Scottish prince swore op the gospels, 
and as an additional security named for hostages twenty heirs of the 
principal families in the kingdom, with nine earls, tliree of wbMV 
in rotation should always remain io the custody of the king of Eng- 
land. Edward, however, was not satisfied ^ and the deyoiies of the oet. 5. 
Scottish prelates, barons, and burghers, severally gave their bonds, 
by which these orders separately, and all t^ie members iadividually, 
made themselves responsible for the payment of the whole, and of 
every part of the sum stipulated hj the trealy. David lipmedkte^ ii«t. 1. 
received hid freedom, and returned to his own country (l). 

But the Scots soon discovered that they had itaatin their power 
to fulfil their engagements. After twopaymenlip Qiey feU into arrears : 
Edward complained ; excuses were offered and at fiist a«cepted;,bui . 
his wants rendered liim impatient, and fior eighl years the anitf 
between the two crowns seemed perpetually on the point of bdng 
interriipted. It was not that David was uMdUing, but unable to sa- 
tisfy the obligation. He repeatedly visited his brother-in-law ; and 
on one occasion came to an understanding with him, that on his 
demise without issue^ the English king, ^o still claimed as the re* 
presentative of Baliol, should ascend the Scaitlsh throne, but on a. 0. 
conditions which should preserve inviolate the rights and customs noI^st. 
and independence of that kingdom. The very mention of such a 
project alarmed the pride of the Scots \ and David had the prudence 
to desist from the attempt, and to open a new negotiation with 
Edward* After many discussions an agreement was made, by whieh 
all the penalties incurred by former failures were annulled, and a 
truce was granted for the long tenn of five-and-tweoty yean, on «. „. 
condition. that the Scots should annually, during that P^^ P^l j^^j^ 
into the English treasury the sum of six thousand marks : but a pro- 

(1) Rym. fL St. 33*-8S, 4 ■ U » Mvi|p. lit. aeqaitteacvf ivea for the pt7iD8iit<of the fuuoh 

Antr tkJls Edmurd never, except in the trefetj for (Rot. Soot, i.^53). Both by Edward and Richard 

the oniiiB of the twocnmn», gaTehim the title II. Rohort 1« always in official doeomeirtB de- 

of king of Scotland, but called him oar dear signated as the head of a party in Soothmd, « le 

bniUMrair Darid of Bros* or dP Scotland. Robert *< noUe et pmssant prince Robert, aotre chier 

die enccen o r of David conq»lained, but obtained ** consrn d'BscoaM, et lea grants de m partie " 

no other MliifiMtion than a dedaration that the Ibid, iu 13. ST. 
oniaaioa of the title dioald not invalidate the 
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viso was added, giving to either parly, at the expfration of foar 
years, the option of recommencing hostilities after six month's pre- 
vious notice; stipulating, however, at the same time, that, if David 
were the aggressor, he should still be bound to the payment of the 
six thousand marks per annum ; but if Edward, he should receive 
DO more than the remaining balance of the original ransom (1). It 
so happened that at the end of four years the king of England was 
engaged in war, and unwilling to draw on himself additional hosti- 
A- « liUes from Scotland, he consented to abandon his former demands, 

July ». and to receive four thousand marlu per annum, during fourteen 
y«irs, which, with what had already been paid, would make up the 
first siHD of ninety thousand marks (2). David died soon afterwards : 
but the great truce (so it was called) was carefully observed, and 
th* money was faithfully paid by Robert his successor, the first of 
the house of Stuart who sate pn the Scottish throne. 

But to adjust the rival claims of the kings of England and 

France was a matter of infinitely greater diificulty. By the pope"^ 

mediation a form of peace, subject to the approbation of Edward, 

A. D. bad been agreed upon at Bordeaux, before the prince of Wales and 

yj^^n. Ills captive sailed to England (3). Two legates followed them to 
London, and the negotiations recommenced. Edward required an 
enormoai ransom far the king and the other prisoners, and de- 
manded in return for his renunciation of all claim to the crown 
of France the restoration of the provinces which* had formerly 
belonged to his ancestors, to be holden by him in full sovereignty 
witbout any dependence on the French monarch. These were 
hard and galling conditions, yet such as perhaps might be jus- 
tified by the existing slate of affairs. The king of France was a 
captive; his son, the regent, was without authority ; in some pro- 
vinces the peasants had risen in arms, plundering and demolishing 
the castles of the nobles; others were pillaged by parties of ma- 
rauders, who formerly belonged to the English army, but were 
now disavowed by Edward : in Paris the provost of the merchants 
at the head of the populace set the royal authority at defiance ; 
and in Normandy the king of Navarre declared war against the 
regent, and was suspected of aspiring to the throne, as heir in 
the female line to Louis le Hutin. John, though he explained, 
A. D. and hesitated, and delayed, at length acceded to Edward's de- 

vir^u, mands : the necessary instruments were sealed; and two prisoners 
of war returned to France to lay the treaty before the states, and 
obtain their ratification. But when their contents were disclosed, 
they were received with horror. Ev^ry Frenchman felt for the 
degradation of his country ; and a peremptory refusal was unani- 
mously returned. Edward complained that he was again deceived 

(1) Rtbi. Ti. 426. 468- (3) Rym. ri. 3l». 

^3) Id. Ti. 633. . 
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by the insincerity of his adversaries, and bade itiieni prepare for 
war at the termination of the truce. They endeavoured to retort 
the charge, by maintaining that the unreasonableness of his de- 
mands was a proof that he did not wish them to be accepted (1). 

Id the beginning of autumn the king sailed from Sandwich oet. 28. 
with eleven hundred transports, conveying the most numerous 
and best appointed army which had been raised in England for 
more than a century. From Calais this mighty host marched in Nov. 1. 
three divisions at a considerable distance from each other, with long 
trains of waggons in the two intervals (2\ In defiance of the season 
and of the enemy they forced their way through Picardy, Arlois, »«▼• 30. 
and Cambresis, as far as Rheims, where the kings of France were 
generally crowned. It was Edward's intention to have the cere- 
mony performed on himself in that city ; but it was so gallantly 
defended by the archbishop and the inhabitants, that after wasting 
seven weeks before it, the king raised the siege and marched 
into the duchy of Burgundy. The duke Philip, unable to pro- a. ». 
tect his pi^ople against so powerful an enemy, purchased a truce jl^io; 
for three*years by an engagement to pay the sum of finy thou- ^'' ^^' 
sand marks (3), on the condition that he should remain neutral ; 
that his dominions should be free from contributions and hos- 
tilities ; that his subjects should have permission to serve either 
prince out of the limits of Burgundy ^ and that, if a majority 
of the French peers should acquiesce in the coronation of Edward 
as king of France, the dissent of the duke should be considered as 
a violation of the treaty (4). 

While Edward remained in Burgundy the English nation was 
thrown into confusion by the sudden appearance of a French 
fleet, which »wept the channel, and insulted the coast with im- 
punity « Winchelsea was taken and pillaged^ and the report of the Mar. la. 
barbarities, which had been exercised on the captives, induced 
men of every profession, clergy as well as laity, to arm them- 
selves in defence of their country. The king of France for greater 
security was by command of the council removed from place 
to place ; troops were collected in the ports the most exposed to 
the enemy ^ all merchant vessels were seized for the king's use^ 
the maritime counties were compelled to furnish a certain propor- 

(1) Rym. vi. 134. Knyght. 2616- Wals. " large enough to contain three men, to enable 

ra) Rym. ri. 142. Froissart gives a carioas " them to fish any lake or pond, whaterer might ■ 

account of the baggage of the army. " I must »• be its size ; and they were of great use to tite 

«' inform you that the king of England and his ** lords and barons during Lent; but the com- 

« rich lords were followed by carts loadcn with " monalty made use of what provisions they 

« teotsv pavilions, mills, and forges, to grind « cbuld get. The king had besides thirty fal- 

" their corn, and make shoes for their horses, ** coners on horseback, loaden with hawks; sixty 

« and every thing of that sort which might be •« couple of strong hounds, and as many grey 

" wanting. For this purpose there were upwards ** hounds ; so that every day he took the pleasure 

«« of six thousand carts, each of them drawn by " of hunting or fishing. Many lords had their 

** four good and strong horses, which had been " hawks and hounds, as well as the king." Johnes' 

•* transported from England. Upon these cirts Froiss. c. 208. 

" were also many vessels and small boats, made (3) 200,000 moutons d'or. 

'« surprisingly well of boiled leather : they were (4) ftym. vi. 101—164. Scala Chr. 190. 
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lion of men at arnis^ and a fleet of eighty sail, with foorteen 
thousand men on board, was placed under the command of sir 

Mar. 36- John Pavelcy, prior of the knights hospitallers. The French now 
thought it prudent to retire : but the English, to revenge the atro- 

Apr. IS. cities committed at Winchelsea, followed them to their own coast, 
and took and plundered the small isle of Sein on the coast of 
Bretagne (1). 

sur St. From Burgundy Edward turned to the north, followed the course 
of the Seine, and within a fortnight planted his banner before 

Apr. 3. the gates of Paris. During the festival of Easter the operations 
of war were suspended by mutual consent ; but it was in vain 
' that the papal legates attempted to open a negotiation. The lofty 
preten^ons of the king of England were met with equal obstinacy 
by the dauphin; whose confidence was strengthened by the numbers 
that crowded to his standard, by the severity of the weather, and 
by the distress of (he English from the scarcity of provisions. 
After sending an idle challenge to his adversary, and wfeaking his 

Apr. 7. vengeance on the suburbs by setting them on fire, Edward de- 
camped, with a threat that in the summer he woulcf pay the 
capital a second and more formidable visit. Necessity compelled 
him to take the shortest road to Bretagne. At Guillardon he was 
overtaken by the chancellor. of France, with new proposals of 
peace. They were rejected : the chancellor persevered, and the 
king hastened his march. The precipitation of the English was 
like that of a defeated army, seeking to escape .the pursuit of a 
victorious enemy ; their route was covered with the dead bodies 
of men and horses, the victims of want and fatigue ; and in the 

Apr. 13. neighbourhood of Chartres they found themselves exposed to one 
oir the most dreadful storms recorded in history. The violence 
of the wind, the bulk of the hailstones, the incessant glare of 
the lightning, and the sight of the thousands perishing around 
him, awakened in the heart of the king a sense of the horrors 
occasioned by his ambition. In a fit of remorse he sprang from his 
saddle, and stretching his arms towards the cathedral of Chartres, 
vowed to God and the Virgin that he would no longer object Co 
proposals of peace, provided Ihey were compatible with the preser- 
vation of his honour (2). 

The negotiation now advanced with greater speed. On the 7th of 
May an armistice was concluded : on the 8th the treaty, empha- 
tically called '' the great peace,'' was signed at Breligni by coib' 

Hays, missioners from each party. The king of England renounced his 
pretensions to the crown of France, and his claim to the ancient 
patrimonial possessions of his family, Normandy, Anjou, Tou- 

(i) Bym. Ti. 167> I68« ISO. According; to the (2) Froiss. c. 209. According to Knyghtcn 

royal writs, the French pat all the inhabitauU of 6000 horses perished on that day. Knyght. 2624. 

Winchelsea to the sword. Tntnscripts for New Scala Chron. 193. 
Ryincr, 5« 
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raine, and Maine*, he restored all his conquests, with the excep- 
tion of Calais and Guisnes ; and reserved to himself Poitou and 
Guienne with their dependencies, and the colinly of Ponlhieu, 
the inheritance of his mother. The dauphin, on the part of his 
father, consented that Edward and his heirs should possess for 
ever the full sovereignly of the countries secured to him by the 
treaty ; that a ransom of three million crowns of gold should be 
paid for John wjthin the course of six years *, and that Edward 
should receive and detain as hostages, twenty-five Frenclr barons, 
sixteen of the prisoners made in the battle of Poitiers, and forty* 
two lurghers from the most opulent cities in France (1). 

The icing immediately hastened to England, and John was sentaiayit. 
to Calais, that he might the more easily communicate with his 
smi, the dauphin, who for that purpose repaired > to Boulogne, jaiy g. 
Many unexpected difficulties sprung up : explanations were re* 
peatedly demanded and given by each party, and three months 
elapsed before the treaty was solemnly ratifled. Even then the 
ratification contained an important departure from the original 
articles. John was anxious to obtain from Edward his renunciation 
of all claim to the Freni»h crown ; Edward to obtain from John 
a renunciation of the sovereignty over Guienne, Poitou, and Pon* 
thieu. Yet these renunciations were not made : not that either of 
the kings Tefused to abide by the original treaty, but because the 
lawyers held, that no renunciation would be valid till all the 
other provisions were carried into execution. It was, however, oct. 34. 
mutually agreed, that every cession stipulated by the treaty should 
be made as soon as possible; that then the renunciations should 
be foitfafully exchanged ih the church of the ^ugustinians at 
Bruges, on the next feast of the assumption, or at the latest on 
that of St. Andrew. In the mean time each monarch pledged his 
word that he would make no use 6f his claim, and that as far 
as the interest of the other was concerned it should be consi- 
dered as formally renounced (2). 

After these preliminary steps the treaty was ratified with more 
ttian usual solemnity at Calais. Edward and John met in the 
church of St. Nicholas, ascended the steps, and knelt together 
on the platform of the altar. The papal envoy, Audoyn, abbot of oct. 24. 
Gluni, who celebrated mass, turned to them after the consecra- 
tion, h<^ing the paten with the host on it in his hand, and having 
by his side the bishops of Winchester and Boulogne, who sup- 
ported the missal. He recapitulated in their hearing the chief 
articles of the treaty, to which they were going to swear. Then 
£dward, after a short pause, addressed the king of France : — 

(I) Rym. vi. Its— 196. Two crowns of gold (3) Bym. vi. 219— 298. 
xt«Te ecpal in valae to an English noble. 
'IVanscnpts for New Rym. 55. 
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" Fair brolhcr," said he, " I warn you, that it is not my io- 
'' lenlion to be bound by this oath, unless you on your part faith* 
^' fully observe all the articles of the treaty.'' John signified his 
assent, and placing one hand on the paten, and the other on the 
missal, swore by the body of Christ and the holy gospels. He 
was followed by Edward; and a similar oath was administered 
to twenty-four French, and to twenty-seyen English princes and 

barons (1). 

But John's authority had been impaired by his misfortunes, 
and he found it an easier matter to promise than to perform. 
After much opposition and repeated delays, he had been able to 
transfer to Edward the several districts mentioned in the treaty ; 
but such was his poverty, that in four years he had not paid 
one-third of t^i ransom ; and so stubborn was the opposition of his 
barons, that he never dared to make the renunciation of sove- 
reignty 10 which he had bound himself. Whatever was the cause 
of the delay, no man questioned the king's honour : but the sin- 
cerity of his son was deemed more problematical. It was under the 
plea of that sovereignty that former kings of France had annexed to 
their crown the possession of many among the fairest provinces in 
the kingdom ; and it was suspected that the reluctance of the 
dauphin arose from the hope that the same claim might hereafter 
afford him an opportunity of incorporating with his own dominions 
those which by the treaty had been secured to Edward and his 
successors. 

It should, however, be admitted that the French government 
had also just reason of complaint. During the war, the liberality 
and reputation of Edward had drawn to his standard soldiers 
of fortune from every nation in Europe. These men could live 
only on the harvest of their swords ; and when the king ordered 
tbem to surrender the fortresses in which they had been quartered, 
they refused to obey, kept possession in defiance of the two mo- 
narchs, and supported themselves with the plunder of the coontry* 
It is computed that '' the companies" (so they were named) 
amounted at one period to forty thousand men. The number is 
probably exaggerated : but they associated together, received every 
new comer into their ranks, and defeated a powerful army which 
had been raised, and sent against them by the king of France. It 
was in vain that Edward issued threatening proclamations; the 
companies continued to plunder the French territories, till a liberal 
present and the prospect of greater advantages induced them to 
join the armies in Spain and Italy (2). 

Besides the difficulty arising from the hostilities. of '^ the com- 

(I) Rym. vi. 233. In Uie ratification of the (2) Froi^s. c. 212, 218. Rym. ri. 341. S<al» 
treaty Edward did not assume his osnal title of Chr. 201. 
king of France. 
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panies," there was much in the conduct of Edward himseir which a. ». 
awakened suspicion. The particulars have not been transmitted toja^^is. 
us : but we have a letter from the pontiff^ in which Innocent entrdhts 
him, for the sake of his own honour,' and in reverence to his oath, 
to remove every doubt respecting his intentions, and to observe 
the treaty in all its articles (1). Among the hostages in the custody 
of the king were four princes of Ihe blood royal of France, and on 
that account called the lords of (he fleur de lys, the duke of Or- 
leans, brother to king John, the dukes of Anjou and Berri, his 
sons, and the:duke of Bourbon, his cousin. These were anxious to not, 20 
revisit their country ; and Edward had assented to their request, on 
the condition that certain parts of the treaty should be explained in 
his favour, and that certain castles should be delivered into his 
hands. The explanations were given, and the four princes were a. d. 
bound to remain at Calais till the castles should be surrendered (2). M.n^3. 
But in the surrender unforeseen dii&culties occurred ; and the duke 
of Anjou, violating his parole, proceeded to Paris (3). His father 
immediately resolved to .visit the king of England ^ and to his 
council, which attempted to dissuade him, nobly replied, (hat if 
honour were banished from every other place, it should find an 
asylum in the breast of kings. He was desirous to exculpate him- 
self from any connivance in the escape of the duke of Anjou, to 
obtain a modificattbn of some articles in the treaty, and to provide 
for the security of his dominions during his intended crusade for 
the deliverance of the isle of Cyprus. But his courtiers could under- 
stand nothing of these reasons, and maintained that love and not 
honour v^afs the real motive of his Journey. He was received by Pec. 30. 
Edward with every token of affection, resided in the Savoy with 
the three lordis of the fleur de lys, and spent some weeks in giving 
and receiving entertainments. But before he could transact any 
business of importance he was attacked with a dangerous illness, 
and after he had lingered a few weeks, expired^ The king ordered a. » 
his obsequies to be performed with royal fhagnificence(4), and sent ^^X 
the corpse with a splendid retinue to France, where it was in- ^^°y ^ 
terred among the ashes of the French monarchs in the abbey church 
of St. Benis. 

The death of John made no change in the existing relations 
between England and France. Charles, his successor, much as he 
disliked, was not yet in a condition (o violate with impunity the 
peace of Bretigni. The war, which still continued in Bretagne, 
between the two competitors, Charles of Blois, and the young earl 
of Montfort, might have endangered the continuance of the peace; 
but the kings by mutual agreement allowed them to decide their 
quarrel by force of arma, and each without giving offence to the 



(1) Rym. vi. 347- 

\%) R7m. yi. 386. 400. 4Q&. 410, 411. 



(3) id. Ah2- 
(4) Frois.s.c. 217- Muriin. 118. 
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other sent assistance to his ally. Fortunately for the interests of 

^- ^' both nations Charles was killed at the battle of Auray . The king of 

France after some delay acknowledged Mqntfort as the lawful duke; 

and that prince with Edward^ consent did homage to him as his 

Vs ^^^i^^^SQ* S^^^' '^® ravages of the *^ companies-' gave oecsoioBs of 

Apr. IS. complaint, and threatened to lead to a resumption of hostilities. 

Edward, finding that his proclamations were disregarded, offered 

16' march against Ihem in person: but Ghartes had po wish to see 

the king of England again at the head of an army in the heart of 

France, and discovered an expedient, which in a great measure 

deliyered his people from the oppression of these formidd)le han- 

ditU. 
At this period the kingdom of Castile, which comprised the 
A. I*, larger portion of Spain, was governed by don Pedh), who deserved 
mJI^ M. and obtained the significant epithet of <^ The Gruel." He ascended 
the throne at the age of fifteen, began his reign by ordering, at the 
instigation of his mother, the murder of his father's mistress Leo- 
nora de Guzman, and distinguished each following year by the 
most cruel executions, dictated by avarice^ suspicion, or caprice. 
t. D He had married a French princess, Blanche de Bourbon : but his 
^ei affections were captivated by a Spanish lady, Maria di Padilia, and 
his virtuous but unfortunate queen was kept for years in confine- 
ment under the care of Hinestrosa, unde to the king's mistress. 
His tyranny atlas( provoked resistance : the insurgents were com- 
pelled to seek an asylum in Arragon ; and Pedro declared war 
against the king of Arragon as the protector of the exiles. Among 
these were two of the sons of Leonora de Guzman, Enrique, count 
AD. of Trastamare, and Telk), count of Biscay. Pedro immediately 
^^ wreaked his vengeance upon the three remaining brothers. Fa- 
drique, Pedro, and Juan; and added to them several other noble 
victims, the queen dowager of Arragon, the wife of Tello, aad Juan 
A. D. of Arragon, with his consort. Blanche herself Portly afterwards 
'^^^' experienced a similar fate, and was believed to have perished by 
poison. The king of Arragon, unable to withstand the superior 
power of his enemy, gladly purchased a peace ; and the exiles, to 
ehide the vengeance of Pedro, retired into France (1). To this cir- 
cumstance that kingdom owed its deliverance fVom ^^ the com- 
^^ panics.'' It was proposed that don Enrique should lead them 
under his banner against the tyrant : the king of France and the 
pope engaged to advance the money for the expedition ; and the ce^ 
lebrated Du Guesclin concluded the treaty with ihe chiefe of the 
adventurers (2). With the addition of the French knights^ who were 
eager to punish the murderer of Blanche, they marched through 
Arragon to the number of thirty thousand cavalry, and placed En- 

(l) Mariana, xri. I8. xvii. ((. (2) Edward forbade them to enter Spain, Dor 

5, 1365. Bym. yi. 4%i. 
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rique on the throne of Castile without a battle. It was in vain that ^. ». 
Pedro suounoned his military tenants. They rejoiced at the distress ^^^ 
of the despot, who fled through Portugal toCorunoa, threw himself 
on board a vessel in the harbour, and with his three daughters ar- 
rived in safety at Bayonne (1). 

The king of England soon after the peace of Bretigni, had united 
all his dominions between the Loire and the Pyrenees into one 
principality, and had bestowed it on his eldest son with the title of 
prince of Aquilaine. The young Edward, who had married his a d 
cousin Joan, countess of Kent, and relict of sir Thomas Holand, '^^* 
kqpt his court at Bordeaux at the time when Pedro landed at Bay* 
onne, and the reader may perhaps blush for ^' the flower of chival- 
ry >" when he hears of the cordial welcome and cheering promises 
which were given to the Castilian. The prince advanced to meet 
him; received him with honour; assured, bite of bis friendship and 
protection, and engaged to replace him on the throne from which 
be had been driven (2) » Pedro, indeed, stood before him covered a.d 
with the blood of his wife, of his three illegitimate brothers, and of sep?^33 
many other illustrious and innocent victims. But (he merit or de- 
merit of the suppliant was not the subject of consideration : as an 
hereditary sovereign despoiled of his crown, he had a claim on the 
pity of every true knight ; he was willing to repay with liberality 
the aid which should be afforded him ; and if further Justification 
were necessary, it might be found in the connexion which had long 
subsisted both by blood and treaty between the royal houses of 
England and Castile. Information of Edward's design was secretly 
transmitted to ^^ the companies.'' The name of their favourite leader 
shook their fidelity, and twelve thousand men, under sir John Cal- 
verly and sir Robert Knowles, abandoned the standard of Enrique, 
and hastened toGuienne. The consent of the king of Navarre, with- 
out whose permission the army could not have passed the Pyrenees, 
was purchased by (he grant of Guipuscoa, and the promise of a a. d. 
liberal donative *, and three bodies of cavalry, each of which amount- f^^ 
ed to ten thousand men, marched in succession through the valley 
of Roncesvalies, the supposed scene of the exploits of the fabulous 
Orlando. It was in the depth of winter : the snow beat in (he faces 
of the troops ; and to cold and fatigue was added the want of pro- 
visions in a barren and mountainous district. At Pampeluna, the 
army was relieved through the fear rather than the friendship of 
tiie kingof Navarre ; and from Pampeluna the young Edward con- 
tinued his march to the frontiers of Castile (3). Two days before Apr. i. 
the battle he sent a letter by a herald to don Enrique. In it he 
expressed his surprise that a prince of such noble qualities, and the 
son of a king should prove disloyal to his sovereign ^ observed that 

^1 ) Froiss. c. 7St%, 329. (3) Froise. c. 3S4, 285.1 

(3) See the treaties between them in Rymer, 
▼i. 513-533. 
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he was come in pursuance or former treaties to replace Pedro on 
the throne; and offered his mediation to /(pare the effusion of 

Apr 3. blood, and restore friendship between the two brothers. Enrique 
in his answer maintained that Pedro had forfeited the crown for his 
crimes*, that he himself had been called to the succession by God 
and the people; and that it was his duty, which he would perform, 
to repel injury by injury, and uphold the honour and independeoce 
of Castile. This answer closed every prospect of peace, aod both 
armies prepared for the battle on the morrow (1). 

Apr. 3. The next morning the plains between Navarette and Najora were 
covered with the two armies. Enrique brought into the field siity 
thousand infantry, thirty thousand cavalry, ten thousand archers, 
and four thousand French knights and esquires, who had followed 
Dtt Guesclln to Spain, to revenge the fate of Blanche de Bourbon. 
The army of the prince did not amount to thirty thousand men: but 
the disparity was more in the numbers than in real force; for the 
Spanish foot soldiers, though with their slings they might annoy 
the cavalry at a distance, were of little use in close combat; and the 
men at arms under the prince were veterans, who had long been 
inured to victory. At the very onset Telle, the brother of Enrique, 
fled with his division : but the battle was obstinately maintained by 
the exertions of Enrique himself, andthecourageofDuGuesclin. At 
length the latter was made prisoner : the French men at arms were 
dispersed; their opponents attacked the Spaniards in flank; and En- 
rique, mounting his genet, fled to Galaborra, and thence proceeded 
to his friend the king of Arragon at Valencia (2). Six thousand of the 
enemy remained on the field of battle. The prisoners amounted to 
two thousand (3), whom the sanguinary Pedro had prepared to im- 
molate to his revenge. At the request, however, of the prince, a 
request which he dared not refuse, he pardoned them, with the 
exception of Gomez Garilto, accepted their homage, and proceeded 
to take possession of Burgos, which immediately opened its gates. 
In a few weeks deputies from the several provinces swore allegiance 
to their former sovereign : but he no sooner recovered his crown, 
than he was harassed with (he demands of his allies, which he had 
not the power, perhaps not the inclination, to satisfy. He amused 
the prince, however, with protestations of his good faith ; persuaded 
him to put the army in cantonments in the neighbourhood of Yal- 

jime 6. ladolid, and promised to go to Seville and return thence by Whil- 
Sunday, with money sufficient to fulfil all his engagements. Whit- 
sunday came; three more weeks were suffered to elapse, and 

(1) Rym. vi. 554—557. The letters in Frois- Froiss. c. 230. Du Guesclia paid 100,000 doubles 
sart are {very different from the real letters pub- d'or for bis ransom. Thresor des Chart. 304. 
\iihtid by Rymer. That amusing writer collected On a former occasion he bad been taken by Sir 
his information from hearsay, and of course was John Chandos, and bad then paid 40,000 fninct 
frcqurutiy the dupe of igporant or deceitful nar- d'or. ibid. 

M'o« (3) Wilkins, con. iii. 6T' 

(2) Rym. vi. 557. Knyght. 2639. Mur. 120. 
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still there was no inlelligeDee of don Pedro. Edward began to be 
alarmed : he saw his army wasting away through (he heat of the 
climale, and suffering through the want of provisions, and despatch- 
ed a few knighls to discover the king of Spain, and enforce his 
demands. They found him at Seville, and returned willi an answer, June 26. 
which convinced (lie prince that no reliance was to be placed on the 
faith of Ihe ungrateful Gastilian. He immediately put his array in 
motion, and returned through the kingdom of Navarre into his 
own territories. Thus ended this glorious, but, as the sequel 
proved, most unfortunate expedition. The tyrant recovered his 
throne at the expense of his ally; and the prince returned to Bor- 
deaux with an exhausted treasury, and a shattered constitution (1). 
The reader is aware that none of the renunciations stipulated 
by the peace of Bretigni had been hitlierto made by either of the. 
parties. With whom the blame should rest, it is now difficult to 
determine. By the French writers it is attributed lb Edward, who 
had neglected to send his messengers to Bruges at the time ap- 
pointed ; and who perhaps wished to retain his claim to the French 
prown till he should see all the articles of the treaty faithfully exe- 
cuted. The English, on the contrary, accuse the insincerity of the 
king of France ; and it must be confessed that there appears much 
\n his conduct to require explanation. It was in vain that Edward 
demanded t^e arrears of the ransom of John, the return of the 
prisoners who had broken their parole, and the substitution of new 
hostages in the place of those who were dead. Every claim was 
artfully eluded. Charles seemed to wait for an opportunity of re- 
covering the advantages lost by his father ; and the circumstances 
of the time were of a nature to flatter him with the hope of success. 
The natives of the ceded districts, and even many among those of 
Guienne, loudly expressed their discontent under the government 
of the English, whose avarice monopolised every situation of profit, 
and whose arrogance claimed the merit of every successful en- 
gagement. The vigour, which had once distinguished the king, 
bad begun to disappear, and a gradual decay with increasing years 
equally enfeebled his mind and body. The black prince, whose very 
name had formerly struck terror into every enemy, had brought 
frbm Spain a disease, which baffled the skill of his physicians, 
and reduced him to such a state of weakness that he was unable 
to mount on horseback. He had grown melancholy, and morose. 
Plunged by the bad faith of Pedro into an abyss of debt, he could 
neither defray the expenses of his court, the most magnificent in 
Europe, nor fulfil his contracts with the troops who had followed 
him into Spain. He removed ^Mhe companies,'' who began to ^ „, 
plunder, by giving them a tacit permission to resume their depre- ^^*' 

(l) Froi«s. c. 2iO, 241 
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datioii^ OD (he French territory, and, lo satisfy the growing de- 
mands of his creditors, proposed to the states the impositioD of a 
hearth-tax for the five following years. Several provinces cheer- 
fully gave their consent : the count of Armagnac, and most x>f the 
lords whose lands skirted the foot of the Pyrenees; maintained that 
it would be a violation of their privileges. Necessity made the 
prince obstinate, and the discontented barons, repairing to Paris, 
appealed from the oppression of their immediate, to the protection 
of their superior lord, the king of France (1). 

Charles by his wary and successful policy had obtained from 
his subjects the flattering epithet of ^^ the wise.*' On the present 
occasion ho acted with his usual caution. The appeal was neither 
received nor rejected ; but he secretly assured the appellants of his 
protection, promised to indemnify them against the resentment of 
the prince, and under different pretexts detained them for twelve 
months in his capital. In the mean while he employed his brother 
the duke of Anjou, who had been appointed governor of Langue- 
doc, to foment the discontent of the Poitevins, and despatched 
emissaries to tempt the fidelity of the lords and burghers of Pon- 
thieu. An alliance was also concluded between him and don En- 
rique, who had again entered Castile with a fair prospect of success, 
and. was actually employed in the siege of Toledo, the capital of 
Nov. 20. the province. In return for the aid to be furnished to him by 
France, the Spanish prince engaged to enter as a principal into any 
war which Charles might wage against the king of England, parti- 
cularly during the following spring. In a short time he was joined 
A.t>. by Du Guesclin at the head of two thousand knights, defeated his 
Miff^u. riv^l ID battle, and pursued the fugitive to the strong castle of 
Mar. 24. Montiel. During the siege of that fortress, either by accident or 
treachery, the two brothers were brought into the presence of 
each other in the tent of a French knight: they immediately grap- 
pled ^ Pedro threw, Enrique on the floor ; but in the struggle 
Enrique despatched his adversary with a poniard. From tliat mo- 
ment opposition ceased : Enrique mounted the throne a second 
time, and found himself at leisure to fulfil his engagement with 
the French monarch (2). 

At the appointed time Charles threw off the mask, and summoned 
the prince of Aquitaine to appear in his court and answer the com- 
Jaa. 35. plalut of hls vassals. The young Edward replied that he would 
obey, but at the head of sixty thousand men ^ an idle vaunt, which 
he had never the power to execute. His father, more apprehensive 
of the result, seriously offered to renounce his claim to the French 

(0 Frois*. 342. 344. mentioned above shows that they are correct ; a» 

(3) Rym. yi, S99. 622. In Tart de Terifier les it proves that he was alive on the 30th of No- 

dates (i. 757) we are told, qae la pluspart des vember, I3d8> and all the authorities agreie that 

modemes sont dans I'erreur en rapportant la he was slain in the spring of the year, 
mort de don Pedre k fan 1369; but the treaty 
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crowD, and (o the proYince$ of Normandy, Maine, and Anjou, on 
oondilion that Chartos should equally renounce his righl of so- 
vereignky over (he provinces now possessed by the king of England. 
The proposal was referred to the French peers, who advised their 
sovereign to reply by a denunciation of war* Pontfaieu, Poiiou, and ^r* 
Guienne were immediately entered by hostile armies; the swords 
of the invaders were aided by the disaffection of the natives ; and 
after a decent delay all the English possessions in France were an- 
nexed by a judicial sentence to the French crown. Conquest fol- 
lowed conquest; and at the end of six years Charles had not only 
recovered the districts lost by his father, but had also made himself 
master of the far greater part of Guienne. 

Edward, however, did not tamely surrender his transmarine do- 
minions. He convoked his parliament, inveighed with bitterness 
against the perfidy of Charles, re-assumed the title of king of June it. 
France, and offered to every adventurer the possessions of such fief^ 
as he might conquer in that kingdom (1). As a French fleet rode June 19. 
triumphant in the Channel, he ordered all his subjects between 
the ages of sixteen and sixty, without distinction of layman or Jaije. 
ecclesiastic, to be arrayed for the defence of the country (2). Re- 
inforcements were sent to the black prince, and his brother the 
duke of Lancaster landed with an army at Calais : but Charles had noy. 
forbidden -his generals to hazard an engagement; and while the 
English pillaged the country, the French extended their conquests 
by the capture of towns and fortresses. The prince with his wife ^.0. 
and son lay in the castle of Angoul^me, a prey to disease and vexa- ^^^^ 
tion, fill he was roused from inactivity by the intelligence that the 
dukes of Anjou and Berri were advancing from different points to 
besiege him with their united forces. He declared that his enemies 
should find him in the field: his standard was unfurled at Cognac; and 
there was sHll such a magic in his name, that the French princes 
disbanded their armies, and garrisoned their conquests. Among 
these was Limoges, the capital of le Limousin, which had been 
surrendered by the cowardice, i>erhaps betrayed by the perfidy, of 
the bishop and the inhabitants. Edward, who had always distin- 
guished them with particular marks of his favour, swore by the 
soul of his father, that he would punish their ingratitude or perish 
in the attempt. A month was spent in undermining the walls : early 
in the morning fire was put to the temporary supports : and at six 
o'clock a wide breach opened a way into the heart of the city. The 
inhabitants immediately abandoned all hope of defence ; and men, 
women, and children threw themselves at the feet of the prince 
soliciting mercy. It seemed as if the vindictive soul of don Pedro 

(1) Rot. Pari. ii. 329i SOO. 303. Vijm. 631- consent of the prelates in parliament, queux 
626. prekts gnmteient de ce Cure en eide dn Roialme»^ 

(3) Rym. vi. 631. He previously asked the et de seinte EsgUse. Rot. Pari. ii. 303. 
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had been transfused into the breast of the Eoglish hero : no prayers, 
no representations coald mollify his resentment : and orders were 
issued for the promiscuous massacre of the whole popubtioo. 
^^ There was not that day," says Froissart, ^^ a roan in Limoges, 
^* with a heart so hardened, or so little sense of religion, as not to 
^^ bewail the unfortunate scene before his eyes. Upwards of three 
'^ thousand men, women, and children were slaughtered. God 
^' have mercy on their souls, for they were veritable martyrs.'" 

The French knights, who formed the garrison, eighty in num- 
ber, drew themselyes up with Iheir backs to a wall, resolyed to 
sell their lives as dear as possible ; and the English, dismounting 
that they might be on the same footing with their opponents, ad- 
vanced to the attack. The superiority of number was balanced by 
the courage of despair *, and the prince, who from his litter was a 
spectator of the combat, felt so delighted with the prowess displayed 
by each party, that he offered by proclamation life and the liberty of 
ransom to those who might choose to surrender. The sunrivors 
gladly accepted the boon : the city was pillaged and reduced (o 
ashes (1). 

The reader has often had occasion to admire the character of the 
black prince. By the contemporary writers he is portrayed as the 
mirror of knighthood, the first and greatest of heroes. But the 
massacre of Limoges has left a foul blot on his memory. Among a 
thousand similar instances it proves, that the institution of chivalry 
had less influence in civilizing the human race than is sometimes 
ascribed to it. It gave indeed to courage some external embellish- 
ments ; it regulated the laws of courtesy ] it inculcated principles, 
often erroneous principles, of honour ; but the sterner and more 
vindictive passions were effectually beyond its control; and the 
most accomplished knights of the age occasionally betrayed a fieco- 
city of disposition which would not have disgraced their barbarian 
ancestors of the sixth century (2). But the military career of the 
prince was now terminated. The effort had exhausted his enfeebled 
constitution ; and by the advice of his physicians he returned to 
England, where, at a distance from the court and from political 
concerns, he lingered for six years, cheering the gloom which hung 
over him with the hope that his second son Richard (the eldest 
was dead) would succeed to the crown, and uphold the renown of 
his family. 

All the great military operations of the English during Edward's 
reign seem to have been conducted on the same plan, of penehrat- 
ing into the heart of France, and staking the success of the cam- 

• 

(i) Froiss. ir.94. lOt— 106> Mnrim. Cont. 13'5> li^M of the knights^ ^ho hdd Limoges agaiast 

VixXt Wytites. 439. him; but shed widi pleasure the meaoer blood 

St) I may add, that oliivalry also generated of the inhabitants three thousand men. woneD, 

nourished a profound contempt for the other and children ! 
orders in society. The black prince spared the 
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paign on the issue of a general battle. But the policy of his riyal 
taught him to avoid an engagement. Sir Robert Knowles, at the a. » 
head of the English army, was4)ermitted to march atliis pleasure jniy*. 
through Picardy, Champagne, and Brie, to insult the walls of the 
capita], and to return to winter quarters on the borders of Bre- 
tagne (1). On another occasion the duke of Lancaster with equal 
ease led his troops through the very centre of the kingdom, tra- a. d. 
versing Picardy, Champagne, Burgundy, and Auvergne, till hejj'/ao. 
arrived in Guienne (2). But such expeditions, though they inflicted 
severe calamities on the wretched inhabitants of the country, were 
attended with occasional losses, and gave the invaders no perma- 
nent advantage -, while the French steadily pursued the same plan 
of dismembering the English territories, and of securing every 
conquest with strong fortresses and garrisons. The only action of 
consequence during the war was fought between the English and 
Spanish fleets in the road of Rochelle. When Pedro, king of Cas- - 
tile, fell by the hand of his bastard brother, his two daughters, 
Constance and Isabella, resided in Guienne, whence they came to 
England, and were married to two sons of Edward, the former to 
the duke of Lancaster, the latter to the earl of Cambridge (3). The 
duke immediately assumed the arms and title of king of Castile, 
and don Enrique, convinced that the security of his crown de- 
pended on the success of the French, entered with greater cheer^ 
fulness into the war. The Spanish fleet lay before RoQhelle, to 
intercept the succours, which were expected frono England under ^.„. 
the earl of Pembroke, who during two days maintained the unequal jJJJ*- 3 
contest. The ships of the enemy were of greater bulk, better 
prepared for action, and supplied with cannon ; and the courage 
of the English served only to add to the magnitude of their loss. 
Not a sail escaped. The earl was taken : most of his ships, with i\\e 
military chest, were sunk (4). 

In the year 1374 England retained of her transmarine posses- 
sions only Calais, Bordeaux, Bayonne, and a few places on the 
.Dordogne. Edward, weary of this succession of disasters, obtained x. d. 
a truce, which at short intervals was repeatedly prolonged till his peb^ "*. 
death. The pope continually exhorted the kings to convert the J™ vi, 
truce into a peace ; but their resentments were too violent, their 
pretensions too high, to allow of any adjustment. Charles de- ^.„. 
manded the restoration of Calais, and the repayment of the sums ^^^.^ 
which had been advanced as part of the ransom of his father : Ed- 
ward spurned these conditions, and insisted that his adversary 
should renounce all claim to the sovereignty of Guienne (5). 

(0 Froi». ii. c. 16. 20. ?«**» <^a* ^^^ \«» «°"y ^'^ r'^*' "?J* declared 

) i ^ ' r, ^^ *»«' daughters his heirs. Mariana, xvii. 6- 

(2) Munm. Cont. 128. ^4) proiss. c. 34—36. Murim. Cont. 128. Wil. 

(3) They were both illegitimate ; but don Pe- Wyr. 437. . 

dro, after the death ofiMarla di Padilea took aii (5) Rym. yil. 51. 35. 68. 100. 
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Id tlie Judgment of the people^ an unfortunate, is always an in- 
capable, administration. As long as the king was surrounded with 
the splendour of victory his commands were cheerfully obeyed, 
and his wants readily supplied by hf» admiring and obsequious 
subjects. But when his good fortune began to fail, they freely cri- 
ticised the measures of his government, blamed his ministers, and 
with every grant of money wrung from him some new concession. 
The duke of Lancaster, who, during the illness of his elder brother, 
and the declining age of his father, had assumed the reins of admi- 
nistration, became the object of public hatred; and the prince of 
Wales, whether it were that he was jealous of the ambition, or 
really disapproved of the conduct of the duke, lent his name and in- 
Apr.28. fiuence to the opposition (1). The parliament (it was long known 
among the people by the name of the good parliament), coupled 
wHh the gvmi of a supply, a strong, though respectful, remon- 
strance. The commons, by the mouth of their speaker, sir Peter 
de la Mere, steward to the earl of March, enumerated the plentiful 
aids which the king had ebtained from his people, and the immense 
sums which he had received for the ransoms of the two kings of 
Scotland and France ; and asserted their firm convection, that if the 
royal revenue had been faithfoliy administtered, there could have 
been no necessity of laying additional .burdens on the nation. They 
hinted that the present administration was unequal to the task of 
conducting the public business ; and requested that ten or twelve 
new members might be added to the council. Though they did not 
venture to mention the duke himself, they impeached several of his 
favourites of extortion, of selling illegal grants, of raising loans for 
their own profit, and of purchasing the king's debts at a low price, 
and paying themselves in full out of the treasury. The lord Latimer 
the chamberlain was expelled from the council for ever, and put 
under arrest ; the lord Nevil was deprived of all his oi&ces ; and Ri- 
chard Lyons, William Elys, John Peeche, and Adam Bury, farmers 
of the customs and of certain monopolies, were thrown into prison, 
and placed al the king's mercy (2). The nekt object of prosecution 
was Alice Ferrers, a married woman of distinguished wit and 
beauty, who had been lady of the bed-<;hdmber to queen Philippa, 
jBind after her death had acquired so powerful an ascendency over 
the mind of the king, that she had obtained a grant of the jewds 
belonging to her deceased mistress (3), and was allowed by him to 
dispense the royal favour. Confident in her own power, she affected 
to despise the indignation of the public. On one occasion at a tour- 
jsament in Cheapside she appeared on a white palfrey, in splendid 

(i^ This fact we Icam from the continnator of menti sortili, q[aalem pro meliori habotase spe- 

Manmath, a conteinporary. (Quo principe ex- rabant, p. 134. See also transcript of a oontcm- 

tincto; protinus exlincius est cum eo effectus par- porary chronicle, Archxol. xx, 215. 

liameuti. Nam illi de communitate, cmft quibus (2) Rot. Pari. ii. 322—329. 

ipse fenebat, nonsant talcm cxitum dicli parlia- (3) Rym. vii. 28 * 
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attire, as lady of the sun, and mistress of the day : on other occa- 
sions she abused her infkience with the king to impede the due ad- 
ministration of justice in favour of those who had purchased her 
protection. To check the presumption of this woman, the following 
ordinance was made : '^ Whereas complaint has been brought be^ 
'^ fore the king, that some women haye pursued causes and actions 
^' in. the king's courts by way of maintenance, and for hire and 
'' reward, which thing displeases the king, the king forbids that 
'^any woman do it hereafter, and in pstrticular Alice Ferrers, 
^' under the penalty of forfeiting all that the said Alice can forfeit, 
^'and of being banished out of the realm (1).'' 

While the commons were thus engaged in the work of reform^ junes. 
they suddenly lost their firmest support by the death of the prince 
of Wales (2). This event was deplored as a national misfortune : 
but the dukfe of Lancaster, if we may believe a contemporary chro- 
nicler, took the opportunity to propose that the succession to the 
crown should be settled on the heirs male of the king to the ex- 
clusion of females, a settlement which by passing over the line of 
Lionel his elder brother, would have rendered the duke himself the 
next heir after Richard of Bordeaux, then in his tenth year, the 
only surviving son of the black prince (3). The commons refused 
their concurrence ; and, as if they sought to mark the ambition of 
Lancaster, petitioned that the child might be introduced to parlia- 
ment as heir apparent to the throne. Their request was granted, janess. 
The archbishop of Canterbury presented the young prince to the 
two houses, calling him the fair and perfect image of his father, the 
successor to all his rights, and of course the apparent heir to the 
crown. The commons received him with acclamations of joy, and 
preferred another petition that ho might be declared prince of 
Wales : but their eagerness was checked by the lords, who replied, 
that the grant of such honours ^^ belonged not to the prelates or 
^^ barons either in or out of parliament, but exclusively to the so- 
^^vereign, who usually exercised his prerogative on some great 
*' festival.'' They promised, however, to represent the wish of the 
commons to the king, and to support it with all their influence (4). 

The power of the ^' good parliament'' expired with the prince of 
Wales, and many of their petitions were now refused by the king. 
After the dissolution the new council of twelve was removed (5) ; 
the duke of Lancaster resumed the chief place in the administration, 
and his former partisans were restored to favour. They immedi^ 

(l) Rot. Pari, ii 329. Morimxith (p. 1 34) says (3) It has been pabiished in Archoeol. xxii. 

they petitioned that she might be removed from 212. 1 beliere the statement^ both because it exr 

the king's person : 'Walsingham repeats the same plains the introduction of Richard of Bordeanx 

{p. I89)>audmostmodem writers tell us that she into parliament, and many occurrences in the 

actaally was Removed. But it appears from the next reign. 
roUs that nothing more was done than is men- r4) Rot. Pari. ii. 330. 
tioned above. (5) The king is said to have been irritated by 

^2) He died at Canterbury, and was buried in the refractory conduct of die earl of Warwick, 

IJbe cathedral, where his tomb may be still seen, one of the nun^ber. Murim. Con. 135- 
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atei) wreaked their vengeance on their accusers. Sir Peter de la 
- Mere, the speaker, who had made himself peculiarly obnoxious, 
was arrested under false prelences, and closely imprisoned in the 
castle of Nottingham or Newark ; and William of Wickham, the 
celebrated bishop of Winchester, was accused of seyeral misde- 
meanors in his office of Chancellor, and, without being heard, was 
condemned by Skipwilh, one of the judges, to forfeit his tempo- 
ralities, and to keep himself at the distance of twenty miles from the 
'^- B- king's person. In the i\iext parliament the majority of the commons 
jltu^i. was composed of the duke's creatures, who had been illegally re- 
turned by the sheriffs at his request ; and his steward^ sir Thomas 
Uungerford, was appointed the speaker. The court, however, 
found it a difficult task either to silence the members who had be- 
longed to the last parliament, and who demanded the trial or libe- 
ration of sir Peter de la Mere ; or to satisfy the prelates, who 
required justice to be done to their colleague the bishop of Win- 
chester. To intimidate the latter the duke espoused the defence of 
Wycliffe, who had been summoned before the prelates on a charge 
of teaching heterodox tenets ^ and as the minority in the commons 
was supported by the inhabitants of London, threw out some hints 
of taking into the king's hands the liberties of the city. Ac- 
companied by the lord Percy, whom he had lately made earl 
Feb. 19. marshal, he attended at the trial of Wycliffe : but the injurious 
words which he addressed to Courtenay bishop of London excited 
consideraMe. indignation, and the audience, rising in a tumult, de- 
clared that they would protect the prelate at the danger of their 
Feb. 20. lives. The next morning the populace assembled, demolished the 
Marshalsea, proceeded to the Savoy, the duke's palace,, and not 
finding him there, reversed his arms as those of a traitor, and killed 
a clergyman whom they mistook for the lord Percy. The bishop by 
his entreaties prevailed on these misgu^ed men to retire to their 
homes : but the duke was not to be appeased by their subsequent 
offers of submission. The mayor and aldermen were deprived of 
their offices, whteh he immediately filled with his own depen- 
dents (1). 

The sitting of the parliament had been interrupted by this tu- 
mult. As soon as it was resumed, an aid was granted of a poll tax 
of one shilling on every beneficed clergyman, and of four pence on 
every other individual, male or female, above the age of fourteen 
years, mendicants only excepted; and in return the king published 
Feb. 22. a general pardon for all trespasses, negligences, misprisions, and 
ignorances, because he had now completed bis Jubilee, the fiftieth 
Feb. 24. year of his reign (2). The next day the commons presented seven 

(1) Marira. Cont. t35-~137. Wals. 190. 193 that his fiftieth year expired ia the precediD^ 
Slow. 273. 27?. month. From this pardon the bishop of Wia- 

(2) In the rolls it is said to be now his jubilee, Chester was excluded by name. Rot. ^rl. ii. 
ihe fiftieth year of his reign : yet it is certain 364. In June, however, by the influence of Alice 
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bills for the reversal of the ludgments given in the last parliJament, 
but before they could receive the royal assent an end was put to the 
session by a message from the king. 

From tbis time Edward lived in obscurity at Eltham, abandoned 
to the care or mercy of Alice Ferrers. As he daily grew weaker, she 
removed with him from Eltham to Shene, but kept him in igno- 
rance of his approaching dissolution. On the morning of his death 
she drew the ring from his finger and departed. The other domestics 
had separated to plunder the palace : but a priest, who chanced to 
be present, hastening to the bed of the dying monarch, admonished 
him of his situation, and bade him prepare himself to appear before 

his Creator. Edward, who had just strength sufficient to thank him, jon* 21. 
took a crucifix into his hands, kissed it, wept, and expired (1). 

The king had been once married, to Philippa of Hainault, who 
died in 1369, and was buried at Westminster. She bore him a nu- 
merous family, seven sons and five daughters ; of whom three sons, 
and one daughter, survived him. His death happened in the sixty- 
fifth year of his life, and the fifty-first of his reign. 

In personal accomplishments Edward is said to have been su- 
perior, in iftental powers to have been equal to any of his prede- 
cessors. More tlian usual care had been bestowed on his education ^ 
and he could not only speak the English and French, but also un- 
derstood the German and Latin languages. His elocution was grace- 
ful, his conversation entertaining, his behaviour dignified, but 
also attractive. To the fashionable amusements of hunting and 
hawking te was much addicted : but to these he preferred the more 
warlike exercise of ihe tournament; and his sid)jects, at the con- 
clusion of the ^hibition, often burst into transports of applause, 
when they found thai the unknown knight, whose prowess they had 
adn^ired, proved to be their own sovereign (2). Of his courage as a 
combatant, and his abilities as a general, the reader will have formed 
a competent opinion from the preceding pages. The astonishing 
victories, which c^st so much glory on one period of his reign, ap- 
pear to have dazzled the eyes both of his subjects and foreigners, 
who placed him in the first rank of conquerors ; but the disasters, 
which clouded the evening of his life have furnished a proof that 

Ferrers, to wlioin he made a valuable present, the members to be honourable in mind as well 
he obtained the restoration of his temporalities, as in action. The story, that he made use of 
Stow, 275- Rym. vii. 148. these words, as he took up the garter whidi had 
(i) Walsing. 102: fallen from the countess of Salisbury, while she 
(2; In a tournament at London the king per^ was dancing, is generally exploded. It is, how* 
sonated the mayor, bis two eldest sons the sheriffs, ever, remarkable, that when Benvolet, the monk 
and two oth^ of his sons, with several noble- of Cluny, in the year 1457 made inquiries re- 
men, the aldermen of the city. See Carte, ii. specting the origin of the order and its insignia, 
538. His admiration of chivalry abo induced though he could not projcure any. certain inform- . 
bim to establish the order of the garter about ation, he found a vague but prevalent tradition, 
the year 1349. It is probable that by the garter diat originally it had some reKrence to a female. 
he meant to allude to the union which ought to Sunt plerique uonnuUi autumantes hune ordinem 
exist among the knights, and that the motto exordium sumpsisse a sexu muliebri. Heame's 
'< Honisoit que mal ypenae," shame on him who Whethamstede, p. 436» and Append. cxiVi 
thinks evil, was intended as an admonition to Harpsfield, 70S> 

II. 22 
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his amUtion was greater tban his Judgment. He was at last eon* 
irinoed thai ttie erowns of France and Saotlaod were beyond IHs 
reach ; but not till he had exhaosted Ihe strength of the nation by a 
series of gigantic but fruitless efforts. Before his death aH bis con- 
quesIS) with the exception of Calais, had slipped from his grasp ; 
the greater part of his hereditary dominions on the continent had 
been torn from him by a riYal, whom he formerly despised ; and a 
succession of short and preearlous tmces was sought and accepted 
as a boon by the monarch who in his more fortunate dayd had dic- 
lated the peace of firetigni. 

Still the military expeditions of Edward, attended as they were 
with a great expenditure of money and effosion of biood, became 
in the result productive of advantages, which had neither been in- 
tended nor foreseen by their author. By plunging the king into 
debt> they rendered him more dependent on the people, who, whMe 
they biMerly complained of the increasing load of taxatkm, secured 
by the temporary sacrifice of their money permanent benefits both 
for themselves and posterity. There was scarcely a grievance, in- 
Irodueed by the ingenuity of feudal lawyers or the arrogance of 
feudal superiority, for whieh they did not procure a legal, and 
often an effectual, remedy. It was not indeed a time when even 
parliamenlary statutes were faithfully observed. Bot during ff^retga 
of filly years Ihe commons annually preferred the same com{Mnts; 
the king annually made the same grants ; and at length by the mere 
dint of repeated cmnplaint and repeated concession the^ grievances 
were in most cases considerably mitigated, in some enliffelf removed. 

I. One of the most intolerable of these grievances was thai of 
purveyance, which, in defiance of former enactmeots, eontinoed to 
press heavily on the people. Wherever the Mng travelled, every 
horse and carriage within nmny miles on each side ef the road was 
put in reqnisition for the conveyuiee of his siHle, whieU sddom 
aflMunled to less, often to more, than otte thousand person»^ All 
these lodged themselves at discretion in Um neighbourhood, e^raicled 
provisions from the Inhabitants both clergy Md laymen, and on 
many occasions wantonly destroyed what they were unaMe l» con- 
sume, in the same manner purveyance for the king^s table and 
household was made by his officers, wherever he stopped; orders 
were issued to different counties to supply his usual places of re- 
sidence with nteat, corn, forage, and every arlicle necessary for the 
support of man and beast y and, as ofiten as it seemed expedient, 
provisions were seized for the use of the royal garrisons, of the ex- 
pedkiOBs which sailed to the continent, ^nd occasionally of the 
armies stationed in fioreigB parts. Nor was this privilege confined to 
the king, or the members of his family : it was often, though il- 
legally, assumed by the great officers of slate, occasionally by no- 
blemen, whose power had raised them above fiie laws. Originally, 
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iadeedi II had been ittended that iii every cnitb Ml payment should 
be made to the (mners ; but numberless frauds Hhd extortions were 
practised by the purveyors, who took whatever they pleasedvfixed 
the price themse^re8, and in consideration or presents burdened 
some to relieve others. Nor was it easy to obtain payment. Often 
the claimants were referred by the treasurer of the hous^old to the 
sheriff of the ooonty, and again by the sheriCT to the officers Of the 
exchequer : every demand was subject to the most jealousjnvesli- 
gatiOB ; legil subtleties were employed to elude or delay payment ^ 
and the creditor was often compelled, after a fruitless pursuit for 
, several years, to relinquish his daim through lassitude and dd^air. 
Edward to every remonstrance replied, that he would not surrender 
one of the most valuaj^ rights of the Crown^ but that he was always 
ready to concur in any measure!^ which might serve to lighten the 
Imrden to his subjecte. By successive statutes it was enacted that 
the right of purveyance should be confined to the kiiig, the queen, 
and the heir to the throne ; that even they should provide their own 
horses-and 'Carriages ,. that the f^ersons of their household should be 
billetted on the inhabitants by the-offlcers of each township ; that all 
disputes respecting the price shi^uld be decided by the constable and 
four jurors of the neighbourhood -, that payment of small sums 
should be made within twenty-four feours, of larger sums in four 
naonths ; 'that all infractions of these orders should be cognizable 
before the justices of peace ; and that the transgressors should be 
treats as robberl and felons, according to the nature of the of- 
fence (1). Thus a strong t>arrier was at last opposed to the extor- 
tions and enoroacbmtots of the purveyors : but the right itself was 
obstinately, retained by succeeding monarehs, and three centuries 
elapsed before it w^ completely abolished in the reign of Charles 

II («). 

II. Much also was done at this period to clear the administration 
of justice from the most revolting of the abuses with which it was 
polluted. It has already beeh observed that the king's courts were 
originally established more for the advantage of the monarch than 
of the people ; and his officers acted as if they had been fully aware 
of this object. They seem to have thought that^ if they could only 
poiir large sums of money into the exchequer, they might enrich 
themselves and their dependents with impunity at the expense of 
the suitors. The rolls of parliament are fiUed with complaints of 

(l) AU these grieranoes with their remedies dato pretio capiebat. Mtnistrt ejus omnia Tictna- 

are repeatedly noticed in the Rolls, ii. 9. 13* 140. . Ha ad forum venienlia, et etiam caseum et ova 

161. 166» 167*168,169. 171 203. 226, 229- et quidquid venale fait, vel in domibos burgen- 

269. 269- 819> 446* Tfaf^ following aecoant by sinm latuit non Tenale, aaferebant, et vix cui- 

the eanon of Dunstaple of the pnrveyaoce for quam taUiam reliquerunt. A pistoribos eliam et 

Edward, first Prince of Wales, during his stay at brasiatricibus paaem et cerevislam eeperunt, et 

.St. Alban's and Langley in 1304, will explain non habentes panem et cereVisiam sibi facere 

fully the nature of this grievance. DucenU fer- compnlemnt. Chron. Duns. 6S3. 

cola per diem sua; coquinse stiffic6re non tale< (2; 12 Charles II. c. 24. 
bant, et quicquid expendere (t) in se yel snis, non 
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their ii^ustice ^and fDany of the improvements which we at present 
enjoy are owing to the pertinacity with which the commons an- 
nually repeated their complaints. The sheriffs, coroners, and 
eschealors were armed with powers which rendered them the ty- 
rants of their respective counties. By repeated acts it was provided 
that they should be selected from the opulent landholders within the 
shire, and that they should no longer hold their offices in fee for a 
term of years, but be constantly removed at Hie expiration of twelve 
months*', provisions which gave to the aggrieved the opportunity of 
meeting his oppressor on an equality in a court of justice, and 
secured to him a fimd for the payment of any damages which 
might be awarded (1\ The conservators of the peace were gra- 
dually intrusted wilh additional powers ; they were authorized to 
take sureties for good behaviour, were appointed justices to hear 
and determine felonies and trespasses, and were ordered to hold 
their sessions four times in the year (2). Severe penalties were 
enacted against the'^^ maintainers of false quarrels,'' thai is, those 
who lodged groundless informations, or suborned false witnesses, 
or conspired to retard the decision of litigated cases. To silence the 
complaint, and remove the temptation, of bribery in Ihe judges, a 
competent addition was made to their salaries (3) \ and, as a check 
on the proceedings in the ciwrts, it was ordained that all informa- 
tions should be laid, and all pleas should be held, in the English, 
instead of the French, language (4). This was a most valuable im- 
provement. The parties in the cause, who before were ignorant of 
what was said in their fevour or against them, could now satisfy 
themselves, whether their interests had Ifeen betrayed or defended; 
and, what was of still greater importance, the knowledge that the 
spectators understood the language of the proceedings operated as 
a powerful stimulous to fidelity in the advocate, and impartialily in 
the judge (5). 

. Another improvement, the benefit of which is still felt by the in- 
habitants of these realms, was, the statute of treasons passed in 
/' the blessed parliament,'' as it was called, in 1351. High treason 
is of aH civil offences the most heinous in the eye of the law, which 
for that reason subjects the culprit to the utmost severity of pu- 
nishment. Yet this crime was so loosely defined, that the judges 
claimed the power of creating constructive treasons, and frequenUy 
convicted of that offence persons whose real guilt amounted only to 
felony or trespass. Thus in the year 1347 a knight of Hertfordshire 
had confined a man in his castle, and detained him a prisoner till he 

(i) Rot. Pari. ii. 15. 229. 261. 355- (5) In the statute itsdf it was, however, added, 

(2) Stat, of aeahn, 2S8. 264-6. 28S. 346. 363-9. that though causes should be pkaded, shown, 
Aot. Pari. ii. 271. defisoded, answered, debated, and judged in 

(3) Ibid, ii 141. The salary of the chief justice English, they should be entered and enrolled in 
of the kinff's bench was 40/. par annum, of a lAtin. Statutes of the Realm, 375, 376. It is 
puisne judge 40 marks. Dugd. Orig. Jurid. xl. remarkable that the next parliament was opened 

(4; Ibid. 273. in English. Rot. Fail. ii. 275. 
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paid a ransom of ninety pounds. This was a common practice at the 
time : but at tbe trial the offender was adjuged to suffer (he penalty of 
treason, because he bad " accroached," or drawn to himself the 
exercise of a power belonging to tbe sovereign. The decision 
created a general alarm ; and ttic commons petitioned the same year 
that it should be declared in parliament what act constituted such 
an accroachment, as should deprive the lord of the advantage of 
tbe forfeiture, and the delinquent of the benefit of clergy. An 
evasive answer was returned from the throne, that the nature of 
such acts were sufficiently declared in the. judgments themselves. 
But the commons persevered; and when in 1351 they granted an 
aid, they renewed their petition, and extorted a satisfactory answer. 
It was determined that treason should, for the future, be conflned 
to seven oifences ; the compassing or imagining the death of the 
king, or of his consort, or of their eldest son and heir; the violation 
of tbe queen's p(erson,.or of Ibe wife of the king*s son and heir, or 
of tbe king's eldest daughter not being married (1) ; the levying of 
war within the realm, or the adhering to the king's foreign enemies, 
which should be proved by some overt act to the satisfaction of a 
competent jury.'; (he counterfeiting of the great seal ; counterfeiting 
of tbe current coin of the realm ; and the murder of oiertain great offi- 
cers of state, or of tbe king's judges in the actual exercise of their duly. 
We should fiot, however, attribute this limitation to enlightened 
views In the legislature. It was probably owing to consitleralions of 
individual interest. For other transgressions, if the offender forfeited 
his lands, they reverted to the lord of the fee, of whom he held them 
but in convictions for high treason the lands werefor ever lost to the 
lord, and from that moment annexed to the crown. Hence it became 
an object to the king to give the utmost extension to the law of trea- 
son, and to the mesne lords to confine it within the narrowest limits (2). 
III. The people had now learned to appreci^e tbe qtility of fre- 
quent parliaments. These assemblies offered them protection from 
the insolence and extortion of the officers of the crown, and re- 
peatedly procured for them the confirmation of their liberties from 
the sovereign. They " amended errors, removed abuses, and en- 
" forced the execution of the new statutes, which, had it not been 
" for their vigilance, would speedily have fallen into desuetude (3)." 
During the reign of the king's father the "' ordainers " had appointed 
that parliament should be holden (not called) at least once a year : 
but as the right of the '' ordainers " might be questioned, this 
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(l) Why was the legislature so aixioos to 'h) "Aot. Pari. H. ftSOo 

guara the honour of the eldest daughter exclu* (3; Pur mainlenaiice ie ditz articles et esta- 

sively, and that only as long as she was unmarried? tutz, et redrescer diverses mischiefs et grevances 

Prolabiy that the king might not lose the op- que viegnent de jour en autre — faire corrections 

portunity of marrying her, and with it the aid en Roialme des erroures et fauxtees, si nnis y 

which he had a right to demand of his tenants on soient trotez. Rot. Pari. ii. 271. 355. 
that occasion. He could demand no aid at tbe 
naniage of his younger daughters. 
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Statute was re-enacted by legitimate autfctprity, and Creqaent requests 
were made that it should be faithfoUy observed (1). But Edward 
stood not in need of suoti admonitions : his wants perpefaally GOfn-- 
pelled him to solicit the aid of his people ; and more than seventy 
writs for the meeting of parliament were issued during the flfty years 
of his reign. 

As every thing connected with the history of these aKembiies 
must be interesting to an Englishman, I shall attempt to delineate 
the form which they assumed, and the manner in which they were 
conducted during this period. A full parliament consisted of the three 
estates, the clergy, the lords, and the commons. 1. The reader will re- 
collect that the dignitaries of the church were summoned to appear 
in person, the chapters and inferior orders by their representatives; 
that they obeyed with reluctance ; and that at length they succeeded 
in obtaining an exemption from the burden. There can be no doubt 
that, while they continued to sit with the lords and commons, they 
possessed the same authority as either of their co^estates (2) : nor 
do they appear to have forfeited it, even when they were suffered to 
exchange attendance in parliament for attendance in convocation. 
They were summoned; indeed, by the archbishop, but at the requi- 
sition of the king, and for the same purpose as the lords and com- 
mons. They were called together '^ to treat, obnsult, and ordain, 
^^ with respect to such matters as should be submitted to them on 
^^ the part of the crown,*' either by the king in person, or by the 
royal commissioners, ^' and to give their advice, aid, and consent, 
^^ to those m^sures which should then be ordained for the defence 
^^ and profit of the church and the state (3).'* As, however, they 
sate in a different place, refused to interfere in civil enactments, 
and communicated with the king through the prelates, who were 
members of the house of lords, the word parliament soon came to 
signify, in common acceptation, the other Iwo estates assembled by 
a royal summons {q consult with the king. 

2. The second estate, ^' the great men of the land, or peers of 
^^ the land '* — so are they usually, designated in the ofBciai documents 
of the age — were tenants by barony, or in chief of the crown. They 
were divided as now, into lords spiritual and lords temporal. At 
first the former amounted to a great number ; for writs were issued 
to every ecclesiastic, who, in virtue of his benefice, held any por- 

e 

(1) Stat, of Aealm, i. 266* 374. Hot. P^ii. ii. sione et.utUitate ecclesia; et regni atroromqiie, 
371. 355. fa^Bnte domino, oontigerit ordioari. Aot. Pari. 

(2) They attended, ad traetandum cam prae< ii. 450. On this account tbe clergy are sometimes 
latla, magnatibos et aliis proceribus regni super said to hfate been in the parUament, thougb they 
negociis, pro qnibus dictum parliamentmii suu> really- sate in coArocation ; which makes itdifB> 
monitum fuit, et ad consemuendam hiis, que in cult to determine at what period ther ceased to 
eodera ^arliamento super negociisilliscoatigerit attend eon|oinl.ly with die lords and oommou. 
mdinari. Rot. 9arl. i. I89. The last time in which their presence can be 

(3) Ad traetandum, consulendam et ordinan* inferred with certainty from tne rolls was the 
dun super negociis pnfedictis, qon vobis et illis year 1332> when they refused to tahe into coosi- 
ibidem plenius ex parte nostra exponentur, et deration .one of the subjects proposed by the 
anum coosiltam et auxilium impendendum, nee- king, because it had n6 rAition la the church, 
ion 4d eonsentiendum hiis, que ttmc pro defeu- Rot, Pari. it. H- 
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tion of land Id chief of the king.. This lo the less opulent proved an 
intolerable burden ^ for parliaments were often calted twice or even 
Ihrice in the year, and holden in very distant parts of the kingdom. 
Hence in place of personal attendance they were accustomed to 
send emcuses, or proxies, or attorneys, till so many by degrees 
obtained an entire exemption, that the lords spiritual were reduced 
to a few priors, several abbots, and the twenty bishops. The lords 
temporaU as in former times, were still denominated ^* the greater 
^^ barons (1)/' a denomination which aptly distinguished those who 
had enfeoffed a great number of knights with lands in their respec- 
tive baronies, from others, who could command the services of only 
two or Ihree (2). The first of these Uie king was compelled to sum- 
mon J for without their attendance, or that of the major part of 
t)[iem, those who were present constantly refused to act, and prayed 
permission to wait for a full parliament. But, as be descended the 
scale, he was at liberty to follow his own judgment ; and, whilst 
there was neither law nor custom to draw the exact line of demar- 
cation between the greater and lesser barons, he could admit or 
exclude according to his own interests or pleasure. In the course 
of time, by the extinction of families, by alienations in consequence 
of sales, gifts, and bequests, by the partition of baronies among co- 
heiresses, and by the dismemberment of properties which by for- 
feiture or escheat bad fallen to the crown, and had been granted out 
Ugainin different proportions, it frequently happened that the lineal 
representatives of the former '' great men of the land'' had des- 
cended from the high station once occupied by their ancestors, and 
that men of new families in comparison had risen on the scale of 
property and influence. Hence in the selection from these Iwo 
clas^ the sovereign seems to have exercised his own discretion. 
Sonie of them we find to have been summoned only once, some 
oflener, some to every parliament during one particular reign, 
and some to every parliament during their lires. The same irregu- 
larity is o^ervable with respect to their heirs, who in some cases 
are constantly summoned, in some occasionally, and in others 
never (3). To, account for all these anomalies by the supposal of 
omissions in the lists on the part of the clerks, and of absence, sick- 

(i) L« gnontz de ht terre ; - les piers de la name, for we find all these occasionally given to 

tefre; magnates terra)} proceres terne. Rolls and the same person. See Rdb ii. 61. 65. 68» 69- 

"Writs, passim. Qui tiennent par Ikaronie, et 110. 112. 118. 

qveojc sont et aeront sonaonez par tmef. RolK ii. (3) See the excellent remarks of Sir N. Harris 

36$. When the abbot of St. James'* without Nicolas on ** Baronies by Tenure," xvif. I will 

WortiiaaHrton was summoned by writ, he pleaded add one instance of the irregular manner in 

ftgtcceasnuly agahistit, que rieas d0 tieat en chef whidi writs were issued. In 1311 Edward II. 

4ti Roy oe par baronie. Pari. Writs, ii. div. ii. summoned a parliament to meet in August, and 

1^9. afterwards prorogued it to November. For each 

(g) Bvtonm Maioxm, Pari. Writs, i. t, ii. div. meeting wnts were issued; for the first to fifW- 

ii. ISl.^mroua Comitis Reginalds, summa Jive barons; for the second to thirty-eight. Of the 

CCXV. aniites. BMrOhia Simonis de Bello caaqpo, fifty^fivc included in the first, thirty-three were 

XLIin. Mil. Walter FitzwiUiam, bai« de Nor- omitted in the second ; and eighteen were included 

tfaumbcrbnA, iii. mil. Se^ lib. Nig. Scac. 131 . in the second, who had been omitted in the first. 

198. 329. No inference Can be drawn from the Pari. Writs, div. ii. 38. i. 57. 
addition of sire, monsire, and seigneur to the 
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ness, or nonage on the part of the barons, offers a very unsatisfac- 
tory solution of the difficulty. The more reasonable conclusion is 
that the selection of members, with au exception perhaps in favoor 
of the earls, depended on the pleasure of the sovereign ; that the 
only qualification demanded -was that they should be landed pro- 
prietors holding in chief of the crown, and that no man could claim 
a writ as of right, on the mere ground that he himself previously, 
or his ancestors before him, had possessed a seat in virtue of such 
writ in parliament. 

In addition to the greater barons, the privy counsellors, the 
Judges, and the chancellor with his clerks, were also summoned. 
Their attendance was required to aid in protecting the rights of the 
crown, and in deciding the numerous suits at law brought before 
the lords. There was indeed some difference in the form of the 
writ ; for these were called ^^ to advise and treat with the king and 
^' the rest of the councily^ the barons ^' to advise and treat with the 
'^ king and the other prelates and great men : '' but, as far as may 
be deduced from the language of the rolls, several of them, the 
judges at least, sat, deliberated, and voted, as if they possessed 
equal authority with any other members of the house (1). 

3. The third estate, ^^the little men of the commons (2), was 
composed of two orders, the knights of the shires, and the re- 
presentatives of the cities and boroughs. 1. The shires that re- 
turned members amounted only to thirty-six; for the counties 
palatine of Durham and Chester, and the provinces of north and 
south Wales held parliaments of their own, the first under the pre- 
sidency of the bishop, the others under that of their respective 
justiciaries (3). The number of representatives from each county 
varied at first from two to four (4), but was afterwards fixed by 
custom at two. These assembled together, and formed a body 
second only in importance to the greater barons. They were, the 
most of them, allied by descent or marriage to the first families in 
the land : they spoke in the name of their constituents, all the 
knights and free-tenants in their several counties -, and hence their 
wishes, conveyed in the modest form of petitions, commanded at- 
tention and deference both from the house of peers and the sove- 
reign. In every contest for the crown they were brought forward 
to bear the brunt of the battle; and it was to their courage and 
perseverance that the people of England owed the better part of 
their liberties. They were chosen, or appointed to be chosen in the 
county court ; but from the moment that their importance became 

(I) They were appointed on committoes. Rolls, (3) Pari. Writs, i. 4. 390. ii. 51 0. App. 1S2. 

ii- 61. 113. They joined in the grant of money Oocaaionally representative^ from JSTides were 

--est assentu et accorde par-<-et tons les justices sununoned to the English parliament. Ihid. 364. 

de I'Engleterre, 103 ; and they gare their assent (4) In 1283 and 1294 four knights wen sum- 

with the other lords to the petitions of the com* moned (Pari. Writs, i. IJO. 26.)> in 1390 two or 

mons, 154. three. (Ibid. 21.) ^ 

(3) Les petiU de la commune. Ibid. 104. 
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manifest, boll) Ihe crown and the lords began to interfere in the 
elections, and sought to secure the agency of the sheriiT, who, 
confident of impunity, often returned whom he pleased^ sometimes 
returned himself (1). 2. The representatives of the cities and 
boroughs were resident inhabitants elected by their follow citizens 
and burgesses (2). Their number varied annually ^ for the crown 
relied on the discretion of the sheriffs, and these officers, though 
they were careful. to forward writs to the more opulent towns, 
admitted or excluded the others according to their own caprice or 
judgment (3). This' class of members, as it consisted wholly of 
merchants and tradesmen, was to the great men of. the land an 
object of contempt. They had, however, the wisdom to make com- 
mon cause with the knights ; on every emergency they tent to the 
latter the weight of their number ^ and in the course of a few years 
the two orders were so blended together that every dislinclion 
between them was obliterated. Both were called to parliament 
under the same form of writ, *' to consent to whatever might be 
*' ordained by common advice-," bofli were empowered by their 
constituents to act in their name ; of both at their election it was 
required that they should find sureties for their personal attendance, 
and should possess property within the county, to the end that the 
sheriflf might be able to lev)' by distress the fines to which they 
should become liable for neglect of duty (4), and both were entitled 
to a salary from their constituents for their time of service, from 
the day of their departure to that of their return. Their wages may 
be staled at four shillings per day for a knight arid two shillings for 
a citizen or a burgess (5). Hence it happened that, whilst the more 
opulent boroughs were solicitous to send representatives to parlia- 
ment, the poorer towns sought to escape that honour, that they 
wight not be burthencd with the expense. Several petitions to that 
purpose are still extant (6). 

The parliament was seldom opened on the very day mentioned 
in the writs : but its commencement was adjourned by proclama- 
tion till the majority of the members had arrived (7). They met at 

(1) Rolls, ii. 310. Stat, of Realm, i. 304. rustom to specify the sum in the writ addressed 

(2) Qi deivont eslire d« eaux meismes tieles qi to the sheriff or mayor, which sum varied from 
dievont respondre pur eux. Ibid, 368. Though %i. Qd. to 5'. for the knights, and from is. Sd. to 
the writ to the sheriffs of London required two 2s. for the others. 

only to be sent, sometimes as many as six werq (6) Rolls of Pari. i. 327> ii. 459. Rym. vi. 503. 

chosen : but the object appears to have been that 593. 

two of them might always attend. Ita quod duo (7) Many of those summoned did not attend, 

jpsorum semper sint parati. Pari. Writs, ii. dir. Thus in the parliament which met at Carlisle on 

ii. 359- the 2lst of January, 1307. of 10 earls, one was 

(3) Brady on Boroughs, 310. excused by the king, and one absent in Wales ; 

(4) See the returns of the members, with the of 76 barons and bannerets, two were excused by 
names of their sureties, collected by Sir F. Pal- the king, ^kiret by the justices, one was in Wales, 
grave in Pari. Writs, passim. and two sent their attorneys; of 20 bishops, one . 

(5) The wages of the knights were raised by a was excused, lO sent proxies; of 48 abbots one 
county rate : those of the citizens and burgesses was excused, 32 sent proxies, and two engaged 
by a rale on their constituents. At first the writs by letter to assent to whatever might be deter- 
ordered them to be paid their reasonable expenses mined. The freeholders of Shropshire, instead of 
at the rate ususdiy allowed in similar cases : but representatives sent an attorney ,]| ad consentien- 
afler the year 1313) it grew by degrees into a dumpro eisdem hiis, que fieri contingerent in 
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an «aiiy bour in Iho morniog (1), and in ttio presence of Uie ktsg, 
or. If bis absence were unavoidable, in that of (he regent or royal 
oomroissioncr. One of the minislers, generally the chaocelior, 
addressed them in a speech of some length, explaining (he events 
which had occurred since the last session, enumerating the prin- 
di^ subiecls proposed for their consideration, and displaying in 
strong colours the solicKode of (be king for the peace and pro- 
spel'ity of bis faithful people. Two committees and a clerk of patiia- 
menl were then appoinled. The duty of the committees was. to hear 
and try the petitions which might be presented ; of the' clerk to 
record the transactions of the parliament; and to publish two pro- 
clamations in different parts of the city and sidmrbs. The first 
forbade any person besides the king's officers and the guards for the 
preservation of (he peace to carry arms during the session ; reserv- 
ing, however, lo (he earls and barons the right of wearing their 
swords, except in the council and in the royal presence. The 
seeond prohibited in the neighbourhood of the palace every kind of 
game, likely to interrupt the free access of fiiose who had business 
at the parliament (2). 

The opinion that the several estates sate and voted to9e(her 
derives no support from the language of the rolls. It is evident that 
as their grants, (heir petitions, and their interests were different, 
they would deliberate separately ; and we find (ha( the chancefior, 
after he had proposed lo (hem in common the subjects for their 
consideration, pointed out to them different chambers, in which 
they should assemble to frame their answers, and decide on their 
petiiions (3). Occasionally they hftd no communication With each 
other. Thus in 1282 the represenlalives of (he counties and bo- 
roughs south of Trent met the king's commissioners at Nor- 
thampton, those north of Trent at York on the same day, find both 
granted him a thirtieth^ on condition that ^^ the great men'' shonld 
grant an equal sum. In 1360 the commons were divided into five 
different bodies, deliberating at the same time in five different 
places, Westminster, Worcester, Taunton, Lincoln, and Lei- 
cester (4). In fact, there was at first no great reason why the 
several estales should be in communication with each other *, for 
the clergy confined their attention to the concerns of the church ; 
to the lords were submitted the higher interests of the state; and 

i*to paiUamentq et a4 faciendam nlterins, etc. poUing off (he hoods or kats of the |>assenfcn. 

Rot. Pari. i. 188—191. The chancellor exaquned laying hold of them, etc, IhUL 

the powers of the .proxies and attorneys, and (3) Pari. Writi^ i. IQ. 12* New Rym. iii. 468. 

laid the names of the defaulters before the king, (4) Ibid. 138. 165. The year assigned for 

who had it in his power to punish them by fine, their separation is |838f whiBn the commoos 

Ibid. i. $80, ii. 146> 147. refnsed to grant the same aid a^^^ lotds wilhoat 

(1) At th« hour of prime. IbM. ii. 8l«. At ia«^cti<>n» from their eonsataents Bat it » 

ei At in the morning, lb. 391 evident that at that very tune they deliberated 

/h\ tk;j ;i <»r^.«r V. • ..n. separately (Ro^, Pari, ii, 104) • «nd we find them 

.iSiil io aI^ ■ "'k** P**'*"' ?•' ?T* deliberating separately long Ulorc. Ibid. 64. 60. 
consisted m throwing bars across the streets, 89, J * 
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th9 comuion^ were employed in matlere of trade and oominerce, a» 
best suited to their babits and condition of life, It was long before 
the advice of tbe latter was required by the erown ^ and when 
Edward ai last condescended to ask it, the sequel proved that it was 
to obtain a pretext to call upon tben for money. They could not, 
be afterwards <d>served, refese to aid him in tbe prosecution of 
those plans into which be bad been led by their advice. Taught by 
experience, they somelfanes declined the task. In 1347 he re* 
quested their opinion, and received the following answer : '^ Most 
^^ dread lord, as to your war and the array of your army, we are 
^^ so ignorant and simple that we cannot give you advice. We 
^^ therefore beg your gracious lordship to excuse us, and with the 
^^ advice of the giut men, and of the sages of your council, to 
*"' prdain what you may judge to be for your honour and the honour 
^* of your kingdom ; and whatever shall be thus ordained with the 
^^ agreement and consent of you, and of ttie great men aforesaid, 
^^ we shall also approve, and hold to be firm and established (1)." 

In the language of the time the law was said to emanate from the 
will of the king, at the petition of the subject* But it seems to have 
l)een a principle universally recognised, that no one estate could, 
without its cons^t, be bound by any su<^ law granted at the prayer 
of another. Before the dismissal of the parliament (2) the king 
cdled the members befbre him : the petitions of the clergy, ttie 
hmia, and the commoos were successively read ; and the anewers 
were given, which had been previously settled in the council. If 
tbe object of the petition, was confined to the interests of tbe body 
which petitioned, the grant of the king was deemed sufficient : but 
if in any of its bearings it could affect the other estates, their assent 
was also required. In what manner they gave their assent is 
unknown. Sometimes perhaps it was procured by previous com* 
municaUon between the different bodies ^ semetimes it might be 
signified by acclamation before the king. It should, however, be 
observed ttiat the clergy, in pursuance of their resolution to adwtain 
from all interference in secular matters, se](iom, perhaps never, 
gave their assent to the petitions of the lords or commons. If they 
found themselves aggrieved, they prayed for redress in the next . 
parliament. . ^ 

The principle which has just been described was the chief 
weapoQ with which the conmions fought all their battles. To every 

unjust imposition, ev^y oppressive ordinanee, they opposed the 

« 

(1) Ibid. ]65> To give answers, and d«liTer different times, as soon as they had finished the 
ad|4«^»« it waa nwessfiry to appoint a speaker^ Imsiness allotted t» them. Sometimes the knights 
It has b««n said that Sir Jhosnas Huogevford is of shires were dismissed, and the citizens and 
the first apoa record. Jn Iftf 7 he aroist las pa- h«rgesses were deuined. fbid. 04. 69, 310.' The 
roles par let ooNpHones. Ibid* 374* Bot sir Peter fonn of dismissal seems to indicate that they 
de la Mare preceded him immediately, and sir were still liable to serve again when called npoo. 
'William T^Nttiel thirty-four years before. Ibid. Rot. Pari. i. 159. There are also instances in 
1 36* which- they were required to attend a second 

(2) The two booses were often dismitted at time. Brad. i. i$%. 157. 
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unanswerable argument that their assent was necessary to render it 
lega1.«In 1346 Edward by proclamation, compelled every owner of 
land to furnish horsemen and archers in proportion to his estate, 
and required for the same purpose a certain sum of money from 
every city and borough. The commons petitioned against the or- 
dinance, on the ground that it had been issued without their as- 
sent. Edward replied, that it was a measure of necessity, and had 
been adopted by the advice and with the consent of the lords. They 
renewed their petition, and repeated their argument. The king 
promised that the ordinance should not form a precedent for future 
exaction. Still they were not satisfied, buf added remonstrance to 
remonstrance, till it was at last enacted that ordinances of that 
description, issued without the common consent of parliament, 
should be deemed contrary to the liberties of the realm (1). In the 
same spirit they required and obtained a declaration that no peti- 
tion of the clergy should be granted till the council had ascertained 
that its previsions would not be prejudicial to the rights of the lords 
or commons (2). But when they asked in addition that no statute 
or ordinance should be made at the prayer of the clergy without the 
previous assent of the commons, stating as a reason Uiat the clergy 
would observe no statute made without their assent and at the sole 
prayer of the commons, the request was dismissed with a qualified 
refusal (3). 

The reader, however, is not to suppose that because the petition 
was granted the olyect of the petitioners had been (detained. Much 
still remained to be done. It was first to be moulded into the form 
of a statute or ordinance by the clerics in chancery, and then to be 
sent by roytil authority to the judges, sheriffs, coroners, and other, 
royal officers, that it might be published in all courts, fairs, and 
markets (4). But the king, satisfied with the add which he had 
obtained, dismissed the parliament, and thought little of the petitions 
which he bad granted. Sometimes they were entirely forgotten -, at 
others they were formed into statutes, but never published; often 
they were so^aiiered in the principal provisions as not to reach the 
grievance which they were originally designed to abolish. As a' 
remedy for this abuse, the commons began to require that the more 
important of their petitions should be put into proper form, and 
published during the parliament in the presence of the king, and 
before the two houses. They could then appeal to them as matters 
of record; and if they were hot observed by the royal officers, could 

(i) Brad. i. 160< 166< 170. 230* proTision* and ordinance, were used indiscrini- 

(2^ Ibid. 149. . uately : in later times we meet occaiionaUj wHh 

(3) Ibid. Hence perhaps we may infer that the a distinction between ordinance and statute, as if 
clergy did sometimes give their assent to the the first were only of local or temporary, the latter 
petitions of the commons : but no trace of such of general and perpetoal obligation. Many sta- 
practice appears on the rolls. tutes were at first passed as ordinances for an 

(4) Stat, of Realm, i. hutxvi. 25. Originally experiment of their utility, and afterwards en- 
Ihe terms, statute, constitution, establishment, acted as statntes. Ibid. 252. 280. 
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inquire inlo the cause in the next session(l). To this petition, 
though it seems to have been acted upon, no answer appears on the 
rolls. It was at the best an inadequate remedy ; and the commons 
had yearly to complain that though statutes were made, they were 
seldom carried into execution (2). The king moreover claimed the 
right of amending (hem afterwards, wlthihe advice of his council (3). 
But a check was given to the exercise of this claim in 1354. Tlj^e 
ordinances of the staple were then confirmed in parliament ; and at 
the same time it was enacted that no alteration or addition ahooid 
be made in time to come without the assent of the two houses (4)* 

The commons, from their situation in life, were best acquainted 
with the wants and the grievances of the nation ; and while they were 
employed in originating new statutes, or soliciting the execution of 
the old, the lords, according to ancient custom, devoted themselves 
to the exercise of their judicial duties, compromising the disputes 
among their own members, examining the cases of individuals who 
complained of oppression, and determining those points of law, on 
which the judges had not dared to pronounce of their owniauthority 
in the king's court. The number of petitions on these subjects, 
presented in the more early parliaments, is enormous ; towards the 
close of Edward's reign they seem to have diminished. But in 1372 
a singular species of fraud was discovered. Attorneys and barristers 
practising in the courts of law procured themselves to be returned 
knights of the shire, and improved the opportunity to introduce the 
cdses of their clients among the petitions, which were presented to 
the king in the name of the lower house. To correct the abuse, it 
was enacted (hat no practicing lawyer should for the future be chosen 
knight of the shire, mid that if any such lawyer had been returned 
for that parliament, he should forfeit his wages (5). 

But besides these legislative assemblies of the three estates, the 
klDg was accustomed to call occasionally a great council, of certain 
prelates and barons, or of prelates, barons, and knights. It was not 
that any ordinance emanating from such meetings could possess the 
full force of law; but the king pretended a wish to avail himself of 
their advice, whilst, generally at least, he sought to obtain their 
previous consent to some measure in contemplation, that he might 
thus incur a less share of public odium, and secure to himself the 
support of a powerful party. Nor did he confine himself to councils 
of the higher classes of his subjects. We meet with several composed 
of ship-owners and mariners, of tradesmen and merchants, of in^ 
habitants of the marches and the sea coast, either summoned indivi^r 
dually by name, or returned in obedience to the royal writ by 
counties, cities, and boroughs, for the purpose of advising with the 



n>id. 165.201. 
Ibid. 265. et passim. 
Ibid. 241- 



(4) Sta,t. of Realm, 257' 

(5) Ibid. 310. 
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king, oc tha king^s commisBioneni on mailers iHth which Ihey were 
supposed to he particularly conversant (1)« The foUowing are two 
singular instances of this practice. 1. Edward I., after the subju- 
gation of Scottend in 1296, resided for a considerable time at 
Berwiok, where he formed khe design of relmilding that town on a 
new plan, with the hope that it would quickly grow info a great and 
opulent mart. With this ftow he ordered the mayors and baittffs 
of Ahe trading towns io England to proceed to the election of de- 
puties, ^' the most competent to devise, dispose and arrange a new 
^' town for the greater benefit of the king and of the commerce of 
^^ the kingdom ; '' and to send to him the persons elected in a state 
of readiness to proceed farther on his service. They met him at 
Bury St. Edmunds ; and the result was, Ihal he issued new writs to 
twenty-nine individuals by name, to reearl to him In the first week 
of the new year for the same purpose, in whatever pari of England 
he might be found, and then compelled them to proeeed to Berwick 
immediately after Easter. 2. In 1303 a proposal had been sabmitM 
to him for raisiog the aoHiunl of the customs without appHcatfon to 
patrUament. For this purpose the lord mayor received an order to 
send te the king two or three deputies ft^m each ot the ten com- 
panies of foreign merchants settled in London, to whom be offered 
certain additiooil privileges in retnrri for the payment of higher 
duties on imports and exports : and thi^ ( for their existence in 
England depended on the royal pleasure), were thus induced to 
assent to conditions which they dared not openly oppose. It now 
remained to try the experiment on the native merchants, who, it 
was not doubted, would follow the precedent set them by the 
for^gners. Writs were issued to the sheriff^, stating that the king 
had been given to undesstand that his subjects engaged in hrade were 
desirous to (detain the privileges granted to foreigners, on the same 
terms which had been accepted by the latter ; and commanding 
them to send for that purpose to the exataequer at York two repre* 
sentatives from every city and borough within their respective 
counties. But Edward was disappointed. The merchants asseayded 
In council, encouraged each other toresist; and returned an unani- 
mous answer, that they would not consent to any increase of the 
maltolte, or to the levy of any ne.w duties, or to the payment of any 
but the ancient customs (2). 

lY. The reader will recollect the concession, which was extorted 
firom the neoeasities of the first Edward by the firmness of arch- 
bishop Winchdsea, and the earls of Hereford and Norfolk. From 



(f) 9tat of RealiB^ i. 455> ii> 101- 199. 466. deputies Irem the printipal trading towns, svn- 

Rym. V. 232. 405. 548* ▼>• 639. moned by writ, out of several names presented 

(2) Pari. Writs, i. 49, 50. 134, 135- Rot. Scot, to them by the king. Pari. Writs, ii. App. 28T. 

i. 39, 40. We occasionafiy meet whh the men- This officer was sometimes commissioned by tbe 

tion of a mercantile officer caUed mayor of the king to confer with the conneil of mercliant&io 

staple or ofthe merchants, who were cliosen by his name. Pari. Writs, ii. 196. 
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Ibal period it became illegal U> levy ao aid, or impose a tallage by 
the sole authority of the sovereign. Neither of his suecessors was 
disposed to recognise a statute which made them dependent on the 
bounty of their subjects ; nor did they hesitate occasionally to raise 
money in defiance of its provisions. But, if the wars of the third 
Edward wore in many respects calamitous both to foreigners and 
natives, in one they proved highly advantageons to the people of 
this kingdom* They compelled him annually to solicit an aid* : on 
the one hand, ihe jealousy with which the two houses viewed his 
claim of imposing tillages induced them to be more liberal in their 
grants -, on the other their liberality rendered him less aniiofis to 
exercise his claim ^ and thus, during the course of a long reign, was 
firmly established the practice of what before was the /atv, the right 
of the people to tax themseveSi Edward, to defray the enormons 
expenses of his wars, had recourse to every expedient which Hie 
ingenjuity of his ministers could devise. Somettmes he pawned the 
jewels oi the crown ^ frequently be extorted forced loans or gifla 
from the most opulent of ttie clergy (1) ; once he seized all the tin, 
which had been, wrought during the yeair in Goniwall, giving to the 
ownefB security for the pajrment at the end of two years (2). On none 
of these occasioas does the parliament appear (# have interfered : 
but, when in 1332 he imposed on all cities, boroughs, and ancient 
demesnes of the orown, a tallage amounting to a fifreenlh of the 
movables, aad a tenth of the rents, the Iwo houses granted him a 
legal aid, on condttloA that the tallage should be withdrawn (3). 
Id 1339 he renewed themallolte, the taa on wool, which had raised 
so loud an outcry against the tyranny of his grandfhther« Both lords 
and commons pettttoned against it, because it had been Imposed 
without their consent, and it was enacted by statute, that after Hm 
expiration of two years no more than the ancient duty should be 
levied. But Edwttd three years later having secured the concurrence 
of the lords, asseanbled a council of merchants, and obtained from 
them -the grant of forty shillings on every sack of wool which should 
be exported. It seems to have been contended that this duty did 
not concern tlie commeiis, because II would fall on the foreign 
purchaser : hot they took the first opportunity to remonstrate, on 
the ground that itactmdly fell on the grower, as the afierchant now 
refused to give the accustomed price, on account of the additional 
duty. Edward, however, was resolute. Me replied that the duty was 
mortgaged to his creditors, and must continue ; but that, as it had 
been granted for two years only, he would not revive it (4). Indeed, 

(l) See for forced gifts from forty shiUingt to parts named, sometimes from wluHersr port tfifljr 

lOO pounds, Rym. iv. 543— 558' 563* — For a chose. 

forced loan of 7000/. Id. ▼. 847.— Another of (2) Id. v. 30. All who rsfued, or coaoM&sd 

twice that amount. Id. v. 491, 463. — A third, Id. their tin, are twmed rehels in the writ, aad or* 

▼. 577. 583. The lenders received tetters patent dered to he punished with imprisonmcitt and 

enpowerine them to demand and receive the forfeiture, 

amount of their respective loans out of the cus- ^3) Rot. Pari. ii. 66. 446* 447. 

toms on wool and hides exported from various (4) Rot. Pari. 104> 105> it was coatinued in 
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nolbing could induce him to renounce in express terms the right 
which he claimed. When he revoked the tallage mentioned above, 
he promised never to impose another, /^except in the nsanner that 
^^ had been done by his ancestors, and as he might reasonably do.'' 
And within a few weeks of his death, to a request, that no common 
aid or charge should be imposed without the assent of the two houses 
in full parliament, he replied that it was not his intention to do it, 
unless in time of great necessity, for the defence of the realm, and 
when it might reasonably be done (1). 

1. The most ancient method of rti^iog a supply was by a tallage 
on movable property, varying according to circumstaoees from a 
fiftieth to a sefenth, and descending from the highest classes down 
to the villeins : and it is interesting to observe how rapidly the art 
of taxation improved in every succeeding reign. Under John each 
individual was permitted to swear to (he value of his own properly, 
and the bailiffs of prelates, earls, and barons, swore in the place of 
their lords. The oatlis were received by the itinerant justices, who 
for that purpose proceeded regularly from hundred to hundred ; 
and according to the returns of the justices the tax in its due pro- 
portion was levied by the sheriffs (2). By Henry III. every roan 
was compelled to swear not only to the amount of his own movables, 
but to that of the movables belonging to his two next neighbours; 
and, if the accuracy of his statement was disputed, the truth was in- 
quired into by a jury of twelve good men of the county. The com- 
missioners were not the justices, but four knights appointed by the 
justices ^ and they were instructed to inquire into the value of eTery 
species of personalty with the exception of church-ornaments, 
, books, horses, arms, gold, silver, jewels, furniture, the contents of 
the cellar and larder, and hay and forage fer private use. Under the 
Edwards the commissioners were appointed immediately by the 
crown. They called before them the principal inhabitants of each 
township, and bound four, six, or more of them by oath to inquire 
into the value of the movables possessed by each householder oo 
the day mentioned in the act, which was generally the feast of 
St. Michael. By movables they were to understand not only corn, 
cattle, and merchandise, but money, fuel, Airniture, and. wearing 
apparel; and if any such articles had been sold, removed, or 
destroyed, since the day specified, they were yet to include them in 
the amount. The exceptions allowed were few. The knights and 
esquires did not return their armour, horses, or equipments, their 
plate of gold, silver, or brass, their clothes or jewels, or those which 

alt five yean from lS4Sto 1S48> Ibid. 140. 161. privy council without their grant and assent in 

301 . In their grant of the last year the conunons parliament. Ibid, 
added as two conditions, that it should cease en- (1^ Ibid. 66* S66. 

tirely at Bliduelmas, and that in timeto come no - (2; Rot. Pari. T2. anno 1S07. This is the most 

imposition, tallage, or charge by loan, or in any ancient form known. If a man concealed, or 

other manner should be made by the king's remoTed his goods, or swore to a lower ▼alue, li& 

was imprisoned, and the goods were forfeited. 
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belonged to Iheir wives ; and persons of inferior rank were exempted 
from payment for one suit of clothes for the husband, and another 
for the wife, one bed, one ring, a clasp of gold or silver, a silk sash 
or girdle for daily use, and a cup of silver or porcelain. It is evident 
that in these inquiries, as the temptation was great, so also were 
the means of concealment. But the ingenuity of the commissioners 
kept pace with the artfulness of the defaulters : each year new re- 
gulations were issued firom the exchequer; and sometimes within a 
short period the amount of the tax from the same township was 
nearly doubled (1). This growing evil occasioned numerous re- 
monstrances. The people complained that the collectors entered 
their houses, and searched every apartment (2); that they defrauded 
the king, and that they received bribes to spare some, while at the 
same time through pique and resentment they aggrieved others. 
In 1334 the parliament had granted a tenlh from the cities, bo- 
roughs, and ancient demesnes, with a flfteeuth from the rest of the 
kingdom; and Edward, to remove all cause of discontent, appointed 
commissioners in every county with powers to compound at once 
for a certain sum with the several townships. The arrangement 
gave universal satisfaction. In subsequent years the subsidies were 
caknilaled from the compositions of 1334 ; and the different quotas 
were raised by private assessments among the inhabitants them- 
selves (3). 

2. But in addition to tallages the financiers of the age had disco- 
yered several other methods of raising money. The duty on the ex- 
portation of wool and hides furnished a plentiful source of revenue. 
By ancient custom the king's officers levied in the outports half a 
mark on every sack of wool, the same sum on three hundred wool- 
fells, and a whole mark on the last of hides (4). But Edward, by the 

(1) Rot. Pari. i. 227. 239—242. 450, 4S1. ii. i^. 1 8 10 

447. N«w Rymer, i. 177. «t palsim. Pari. WriU, A tow«l ^..06 

punn. Dunst. 2S6. 477. The aMesnnentf for A. pot of brass 2 

tlie borough of Colchester iu the years 1296 and A dish ditto 10 

1901 are sdU extant. ( Ibid. i. 228—238. 243— A cup ditto 8 

3650 Tbe reader will see how expert the com- Andirons ..< ...■*.«• ({ 

missaoners had become in the short space of five A seat 4 

7«axs. Hw foUpwing instance is taken at ran- A quarter of wheat 4 

dom : but the same difference is obserrable in Ditto of barley 3 

all. the ralue of the movables of William 2 ditto of malt 4 

Miner:— 2 hogs 10 

AtMiehaefaiias,1296: s. d, 2pigs. 8 

lonarter of wheat .... 3 6 l"»ofwool 30 

iSittoofoaU ....... 2 *'*«°** • ^ ^ 

*P>K » Jt.S 3 4 

7 6 (2) In the returns are carefully mentioned the 

At Michadmas 1301 *• ^^"J '^^■'*'* i'^ which the different articles were 

4 J found. Ibid. 

Moaey .... . . 13 4 (3) Ibid. ii. 447, 448. This was effected by 

A slirer clasp .. 1 ..!... 9 inserting in aU subsequent grants a condition. 

A ring . 10 *^* ***« subsidy should be levied in the sam« 

A suit of (JotlMp* .*!!!.'.'! 10 BUinner as the last, and without increase. A lever 

A bed ...'.'.'*..".".*. 3 •** ^ manere comme la darreiae quinxisnokcs fenst 

A aiappa *.*.*. 9 **▼««» «* »« ">y« *•* ■"*'• manere. Ibid. 148- 

....i...— Saunz nul encresee. Ibid. 159. 

L. i 8 10 (4) To give an advantage lo the English over 

II. 23 
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illegal imposition of the maltolte, had proved that these aiticlea couM 
bear a considerable increase of duty, which would fen, it was con- 
tended, not on the native merchant, but on the foreign consuoier-, 
and, when the second war with France demanded extraordinary 
exertions, the custom was annually raised by parliamentary autho- 
rity, till in the course of seven years it had reached fifty sbtllings on 
the sack of wool, the same sum on twelve score wooi-lells, and five 
pounds and a mark on the last of hides (1). 3. In addition, llie king 
also received the duly afterwards known by the appellation of ton- 
nage and poundage, of two shillings on every tun of wine imported, 
and of sixpence qn every pound of goods imported or exported. It 
was granted, on condition that he should keep a fleet at sea for the 
protection of commerce, and was at first voted from year to year, nol 
by the two bouses of parliament, but by the citizens and burgesses, 
who alone were concerned in the pursuits of trade (i). Soon, 
however, it was discovered that the new duty, as far as regarded 
imports, was paid in reality by the consumers ; and the lords and 
commons, instead of petitioning against it, as they had done against 
the maltolle, made it legal by granting it themselves (3). 4. In 1371 
the clergy voted a supply to the king of fifty thousand pounds, to be 
levied on their benefices ; and the laity an equal sum, to be raised 
by assessment on the diflierent parishes. Taking the number of 
pari^es to be forty-five thousand, it was calculated that the charge 
on each would amount to the average sum of twenty-two shillings 
and threepence. The parliament was dismissed : but, when the re- 
turns were made, it was found that the number of parishes was not 
much more than eight thousand six hundred, and the suns r»sed 
would not exceed ten thousand pounds. To repair the error the 
king summoned a great council, composed of a certain proportion 
of lords and prelates, and one of the two members, who sate in the 
last parliament as representatives of each county, city, and borough. 
In the writs which he issued on the occasion, he named the per- 
sons, whose presence he required, and observed, that if he did not 
summon a full parliament, it was to relieve his people from a part 
of the additional expense. This council acted, however> with all 
the authority of a legitimate parliament. The returns of the bishops 
and sheriffs were examined ^ a new calculation was made *, the rate 
Was raised to one hundred and sixteen shillings per parish ^ collec- 
tors were named by the knights of the shires ^ and over them were 
appointed, surveyors to inspect their proceedings (4). It is singular 

the foreign merchant, wherever the former paid ti marks the sack, exclosive of the duty, and the 

a mark, the latter paid'a pound. Ibid. 273* worst, or that of Cornwall, at no more than 

(l) Foreigners instead of 2/. 10'. paid 3/. 6^- 4 marks. Ifoid. 138. Hence it appears that there 

8(/^--andinsteadof 5/. 13'. 4</- thesumof 6/. 6f- is a mistake in the estimate of the goods of 

8rf. (Ibid. 300.) The sack of wool contained WilMam Miller mentioned before. Probably for 

26 stone, or 364 pounds, (Ibid. 142.) It differed 1 lb. we shoold read i stone — pelra not libra. 

greatly in quality and price. In 1343 the parlia* (2) Ibid. 310. 

ment raised the price 50 per cent., when the best (sS Ibid. 3t7. 

wool, or that of Shropshire and Lincoln, sold at (4) Rot. Pari. ii. 304. Brady, i. 161. 
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ttiaf an asMmbly, consiBttog of the mosl mMUgODt persons in the 
kingdom, shouM liate adopted so erroneous a calculation : but the 
fact may teach us to donbt the accuracy of some of their other slale- 
inents, respecting the overgrown opulence of the clergy , and the 
enormous sums said to be drawn from England by the court of 
Rome. 

y . By these and similar expedients the king was enabled to nma^ 
tain the armies, which were so long the terror of France, and which 
raised to so high a pitch the military renown of the nation. The 
feudal constitution, as it had been settled by the first William, was 
adapted to the purpose of defence, but unfoTourable to projects ef 
conquest. The king could indeed summon to his standard att the 
male population of the country, but the exercise of thss right was 
lawfol only in actual danger of Invasion : he could also compel bis 
tenants (o follow him to foreign war with a number of horsemeA 
proportionate to the number of knights* fees which they h^ of the 
crown : but the obligation of service was limited to forty days, too 
short a space for operations which were to be conducted on a great 
scale, and in a distant country. Hence former kings, in their wars 
in France, had been willing to accept of pecuniary aids instead of 
personal attendance, and to raise armies, of mercenaries both flrom 
their own sobjects and foreign adventurers. The passion ibr the 
crusades gave a wider extension to this system ^ which was again 
restricted as the crown grew more and more impoverished under 
Richard, John, and Henry III. The Edwards appear to have fol- 
lowed no uniform plan, but to have raised their armies in such 
manner as circumstances suggested. Sometimes they acted with, 
sometimes without, the previous advice of their parliament. Oc- 
casionally they issued letters to their military tenants, soliciting 
their services as a favour rather than a duty, and praying them to 
bring into the field all the force which it was in their power to 
raise (1). On other occasions they summoned them to join the royal 
standard on a certain day, with a denunciation of punishment against 
the defaulters. The writs were intrusted in the first place to the care 
of the sheriflT, who sent a copy to each individual in the county, 
bidding by barony of the crown, and for the information of the 
lesser tenants ordered proclamation to be made in all the courts, 
fairs, and markets (2). The laity were commanded to attend per* 
sonally, and to bring with them the number of men apecified in 
their tenures, with an exception in favour of the aged and infirm, 
who were permitted to serve by substitutes (3) \ tbie clergy and fe-* 
males received orders to send the whole service which they owed ; 
and both were generally excused, if they preferred to pay the ac- 

(ORym. ii. 783. iii. S3l- existuDt, tales ad diem et locom pnedictos ad 

{2) Rym iii. 562. senritiam suuin nobis debitum jpro ipais faeien- 

(3) Intersitis com senrilio nobis debito. Rym. dnintransmittant,qaale»ad illod faciendwnydo* 

ii. 73. Qui ad portandnm ^rnia potentes non neos csst: constat. Rjrm. ii. 75. 
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cusloreed fine, sometimes of twenty pounds, sometimes of forty 
marks for each knight's fee (i). It was the duty of the constable and 
marshal to array them as soon as they arrived, and to take care that 
no fraud was committed in the number of men, or the state of their 
equipment (2). But in addition to these two methods of raising 
forces, in the wars for the subjugation both of ScoUand and France, 
mercenary armies were requisite; and we find ttie king entering 
into contraels for voluntary service with barons and knights, who 
engaged to furnish a certain number of men during a given period. 
Their wages, which were to be paid a quarter of a year in advance, 
must appear enormous, if we consider the relative value of money 
in those and the present times : eight shillings or six and eightpence 
per day to an earl or baron, four to a banneret, two to a knight, one 
to an esquire or man at arms, and sixpence to an archer on horse- 
back. The horses were valued as soon as the men joined their 
standard -, and if they perished during the campaign, were to be 
replaced or paid for by the king. It was stipulated tiiat prisoners, 
whose ransoms did not amount to five hundred pounds, should re- 
main with the captors ; and that all others should be yielded te the 
king for a reasond)ie consideration (3). 

• The duties of the military tenants of the crown could be easily 
ascertained from their tenures, and to have exacted from them ser^ 
vices to which they were not obliged, might have proved a dange- 
rous experiment. But the liberties of the lower orders were ill 
defined : their resistance was less to be feared; and from them the 
king purveyed men for his armies with as litUe ceremony as he took 
provisions for his household, or provender for his horses. On the 
principle that whoever had taken an oath of fealty to the king was 
bound to risk his Hfe in the defence of the country, they had been 
divided into classes according to their respective property, were 
compelled twice in the year to appear completely armed before the 
constables of the hundred, and might at any time be called out and 
arrayed by ofiicers appointed l)y the king (4). It was indeed un- 
derstood that they were not to be marched out of their own county 
except in case of invasion : but pretexts were easily invented to ex- 
cuse or justify the violation of that privilege. Whenever an army 

(1) DictM die et loco haboatifl servitiam nobis gare away the lands which had fallen into his 
deoitam paralum ad proficiscrndum nobiscum. possession. This, however, coald hardly have 
Ibid. p. 74. 76. ^ also ii. 650. 767. iii. 148. been the canse of the same diminntion in the 
464., Pari. Writs, i. 155. baronies attached to bishoprics and abbeys. Thus 

(2) Several of these master rolls still exist, and the bishop of Lincoln, in the reign of Henry If., 
tbe comparison of them with the black book of owed the service of 60 knights, the bishi^ of 
the exdiequer will show that the knishu' ser- Bath and Wells that of 20 (Lib. Nig. 263. «7.)I 
vice owing from the grater barons to the crown but in the reign of Edward L tbe former owed 
had diminished since the reign of Henry II., iu only the service of five, the latter of two. Pari, 
the proportion of at leakl Mo to one. This may Writs, i. 197. 22«. 

have been caused partly by ihe dismembermcfnt (3) See the indentures, and orders for payment 

of the immense property held by some of the inRymer,v. 325.327. 330. 150. 545. 

mere ancient barons, partly by a custom adbpted (4) Under the penalty of Cttlvertage (culvert a 

by the king of retaining for the crown im- turn-tail) that is, perpetual slavery. Matt. Paris, 

medtately the service of the knights, when he r96. Rym, iv. 687- 
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was wsDled for the invasion of Wales or Scotland, they were told 
that it was better to fight in the territory of the enemy, than id wait 
till that enemy had crossed the borders, and lighted up the flames of 
war in their own country. Soon the same reasoning was applied to 
the expeditions against France. The French it was said had con- 
spired to abolish the English name ; they had already entered the 
king's territories on the continent *, they were preparing to land a 
powerftil army in England ; if then the king's lieges wished to save 
themselves from subjection, they must cross the sea, and inflict on 
the enemy Uie very calamities with which they had been threat- 
ened (1). On such occasions, however, it was necessary to make a 
selection : otherwise the multitude of the combatants must have pro- 
duced scarcity, insubordination, and defeat. Sometimes all the men 
of a few counties contiguous* to the sctioe of war were called out (2); 
more frequently a certain number was demanded ; and officers 
were appointed to choose the strongest and the most opulent in 
each class (3). In 1282 Edward ordered the sheriffs to send to 
the army in Wales every man, whose income was rated at more than 
twenty pounds per annum (4) : in 1297 he summoned all of the 
same class to join him on horseback, and accompany hiift.in his 
expedition to Flanders (5). Edward IL in 1324 sent commissioners 
into every county with the most ajnple powers to raise forces for his 
intended expedition against France. They were empowered to in- 
quire, with the aid of a Jury, or by any other means^ the names of 
all the men at arms within the shire ; to array all without exception 
whom they Judged proper for the service ; and. to send a faithful 
return of every particular to the officers of the royal wardrobe. At 
the same time it was made known by proclamation, that if any per- 
son were convicted of having offered a present to the commis- 
sioners, he should forfeit eighty times, the receiver one hundred 
and sixty times, its value (6). In Jike manner wb^n Edward III. in 
1346 prepared for the expedition which has been rendered so cele^- 
brated in history by the victory of Greci, he summoned every man 
at arms in the kingdom, if he were in good health, to attend per- 
sonally *, if he were not, to send a substitute 5 and ordered aU, who 
possessed lands of the yearly value of five pounds or more^ to 
furnish men at arms, hoblers, and aro^ers in proportion to their 
income (7). On all these occasions, if we may judge from the lan- 
guage of the writs, the levf was conducted in the most arbitrary 
manner; the selectioi>| when it was made, depended on the caprico' 

(1) Among niaiij iiutanc«s, see.Rym. ▼. 489- I snspect, howayer, tliat tJbe number of men wai 

▼i . 1 4. Ilrtt assessed on tike different townskips, end tke 

(2} Ryra. iii. 548. ^54 . t. 828. men fnmished by tbem were received or rejected 

(3) Id. iii. 157. 481. 775- 784. ir. 114. 534. by the amyess. 

▼. 820. De Talidionbos et potentioribas. Des (4) Rot. Wall. II Ed. I. apnd Brad. iii. 3. 

meillenrs, et plus ▼aiUaantz, et plus soeffisaunUu (SS Rym. ii. 767. 

In all si&ch >cases they were to be paid by the ftf^Rym. ir. 107. 1<M. 

king. Ad Tadia nostra. The writs give to the (7) Rym. r. 489, 490. Rot. Pari. ii. 160. 

commissioners the authority to " choose and try." 1 70* 
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or the partialUy of (be iarrayers ; and every act of disobedience was 
punished with forfeiture and iniprisoDmeot. Of these griefauces the 
commons Crequently complaiued; and to appease them, it was 
enacted that no man should be compelled to serf e against his will ; 
or to find archers, hoblers, or men at arms, unless he were bound 
by his tenure ; or to march out of his own county, unless in case of 
actual invasion (1). But Edward seldom respected these statutes : he 
always justified himself by. the plea of necessity *, and the commons 
were compelled to be content with the promise Wuki the past should 
not be drawn into a precedent for the future. The law had provided 
that men raised in this manner sliould be paid by the king from the 
time of their leaving their homes : but it appears ttiat they were 
frequently removed at the expense of the shire ^ another ^evance, 
the subject of much, but fruitless complaint (2). 

When the army had assembled, it was found to consist of four 
principal descriptions offeree. 1. The men at arms, the first in im- 
portance and dignity, were heavy cavalry, covered or more pro- 
perly encumbered with armour of iron from head to foot, bearing a 
shield for defence, and employing as offensive weapons the lance, 
the sword, the battle-axe, or the mace. They comprised the knights, 
with their esquires and followers. If we nlay believe the assertion 
of Edward I. , it was part of the prerogative to compel not only each 
tenant of a knight's fee from the crown, but every freeholder of 
land to the yearly value of twenty pounds^ to take up the degree of 
a knight, and to Airnish himself with the barded horse, the arms 
and the armour befitting his new rank: When this had been done, 
he was bound to serve at the king's cost, as often as he was required, 
whilst it remained at the option of men of less property to join the 
army or not. In consequence of such claim on the part of the crown, 
Gommisaons were issued from time to time to ascertain, through 
the inquest of a jury, the real income of all the free tenants in every 
hundred ; then followed a proclamation fixing a distant day, before 
which all who were liable were ordered to comply with the obliga- 
tion ; and lastly, the sheriff took into the king's hands the real estates 
of each defaulter, till he had satisfied by fine for his dis(d>edience. 
To the nfiinor proprietors these proceedings were sources of disquie- 
tude and expense : some succeeded in purchasing an occasional 
respite, some an entire exemption; and, as an alleviation to the 
others, the king at times suspended the obligation for some years, 
or limited it to the possessors of higher incomes ; till at last it came 
to be confined to those whose lands were estimated at the yearly 
value of fifty pounds (3). But to men of more ample fortune, and more 



(1) Rot. Pari. ii. 3< 11 • 239. SUt. of Realm, i. ibid) ; but whether from him personally, or fnm 
3S5> SSl . some one commissioned by him, does not appear. 
^3) Rot. Pari. ii. 149. Knights were bound to serve ad radia nostra ad 
(3) Rages AngUsc coajraen^imos.. .. riginti libra- Toluntalem nostram, ouandocun^e, etc. Bat of 
tas terr».... Pari. Writs, i. 949. The arms were persons not knighted It w*8 said, yeniant, si vo- 
te be received from the king himself (a nobis, luerint ad nostra vadia. Pari. Writs, i.267. the 
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aspiring miod^ thai vhich the former sought to shun as a burthen, 
proved an object or amhilion. They generally sought (he honour 
from the hands of the general in the field of battle, and in sight of 
both armies; and immediately, to give proof of their valour, hastened 
to the post of greatest danger, or engaged in some hopeless or ro- 
mantic expedition. The lower class of knights v^ere called bache- 
lors : but the knight bachelor, if he brought virith him into the field 
a train of esquires and followers equipped like himself, was entitled 
to bear his pennon, a long narrow ensign terminating in a point ; 
and, if he were sufficiently opulent to retain not only esquires, but 
knights in his service, he might, with the approbation of the prince, 
display a square banner, and assume the name and honour of a ban- 
neret. This distinction belonged of course to earls and barons, who 
possessed several knights' fees : yet, as it was exclusively attached 
to the dignity of knighthood, even they were forbidden to unfurl 
their banners till they had been admitted into the order. 

2. The hoblers were another description of cavalry, more lightly 
armed, and taken from the class of men rated at fifteen pounds and 
upwards. They^ were mounted on inferior horses, and equipped 
according to (he provisions of the statute of Winchester. In the 
armies which invaded Scotland, they formed a considerable force : 
in the expeditions to France^ they were less numerous (1). 

3. From the names recorded in Domesday^ it appears that archery 
was a favourite exercise among the Anglo-Saxons ; and there is suf- 
ficient evidence that for some centuries after the conquest, both (he 

'long bow and cross-bow were employed as offensive weapons in the 
bands of (he foot soldiers (2). Under the Edwards (he superiorKy of 
the former was fully established. The average length of the bow was 
six feet, of the arrow half the length of the bow. The English archer 
used it vertically, drew the arrow not to the breast but to the ear, 
and could send it with good aim to the distance of twelve score 
yards (3). That (he victories gained by the English during the reign 
of Edward III. were owing to the use Of this destructive weapon, is 
asserted by coniemporary wriiers. and partially acknowledged by 
the king himself (4). Proclamation was made that all persons should 
practise archery on (he holidays out of the hours of divine service -, 
and every game, which might withdraw their attention from (hat 

puaishiaent of deCnnlten may be seen. ibid, bolts. Bilat. Paris, post adver. In the sammons of 
p. 258< Instances of fines paid far a respite or the 48th of the same king each township is order- 
exemption occur, ibid. 218. 320, 22 1. They ed to send a certain iramber of foot soldiers 
appear to hare been regulated by the income of armed with lances> bows and arrows, swords, cross 
the petitioner* as one pays 20/. for a respite of 6oiM, and hatchets. Apud Brad. ii. 241 . The first 
three years, whilst another for the same sum of these authorities seems to show that the cross~ 
purchases an esramption for life. The income bow was peciJiar to the inhabitants of the foresu. 
which induced the obligation of knighthood is (3) No one was allowed to slioot at a mark 
30, 30, 40, S0« and 100/. See Writs and Rym. under eleren scare. -33 Hen. YIU. c. 9. 
passim. (4) Froiss. ii. 128. 160. Unde toti regno nostro 
(l) Rym. iv. US. 534. vi. 615. honorem et commodum, nobis in acfibus nostris 
(3) In the most ancient assfse of arms of the guerrinis subventionem non modicam dinoscituc 
doth of Henry III. footmen <mt of the forests are prorenisse. Rym. vi. 417. 
to have bows and arrows, in the forests boWs and * 
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exercise ^d& strictly forbidden (1). Id battle the archers were drawn 
up in open lines, one behind the other, so as to resemble Id some 
measure the form of the spikes in a portcullis or harrow (2)« They 
necessarily fought on foot ^ but from the moment their importance 
became known, every knight was anxious to mount a few of them 
on horseback, that they might accompany him in all his expeditions, 
and employ their skill in his favour. Eklward himself had a body 
guard of one hundred and twenty archers, selected from the strongest 
men in the kingdom (3). 

4. In the last place came the rest of the foot soldiers. In general 
levies they were provided with arms according to the provisions of 
the assize : but when a small number only was demanded from each 
county, they were all furnished with skull caps, quilted jackets, and 
iron gloves (4). Among them was constantly a large proportion of 
Welshmen, armed with lances, and dressed in uniform at the king's 
expense. These proved of great utility, wherever the country was 
mountainous, and ill adapted to the operations of cavalry (5). 

In addition to the military men, the army was attended by a mul- 
titude of artizans and labourers, pressed by the sheriffs and for- 
warded at the cost of the king. Innumerable writs are still in exis- 
tence, allotting them to different counties, and pointing out their 
respective trades. We meet with blacksmiths, carpenters, sawyers, 
quarrymen, masons, woodcutters, ditchers, miners, andropemakers, 
who were thus torn away by scores from their families and business, 
and compelled to suffer the hardships and encounter the dangers of 
a military expedition (6). 

When the king summoned his military tenants, the earl constable 
and earl marshal held the principal commands under the sovereign : 
but in armies raised by contract, he appointed two or more mar- 
shals, whose duty it was to array the forces, and to direct their 
movements. The officers who undertook the charge of the cavalry 
were called constables : the infantry was divided and subdivided into 
thousands, hundreds, and twenties, commanded by their respec- 
tive leaders, centenars, and vintenars (7). 

YI. On one occasion Edward made it his boast that his prede- 

(l) Tlie forlnddeii games were ooits, lumd^baB, 4092 esqaires, oonstalilet,oentenan, 

foot-ball, stick'ball, caniboca, and cock-fighting. and leklen 10 

Rym. iliid. et 408> 5104 yintenan, and archers on hone* 

^3) Froiss. ii. 128. 158. back 6 

rS) Rym. T. 6S8- ^i- 617. 385 paoncenars 6 

[41 Id. iii. 784. . 500 bohlers 6 

5] Rym. ir. 803. ▼. 9. ri, 508. 15,480 archers on foot S 

6) See Rot. Scot. i. 195. 314 masons, carpenters, smith8,en> 

^7 J The muster-roU of the army whidi besieged gineers, tent>makers, miners, 

lais is still extant, and wiU gire the reader an amunirers, gonnen, and ar* 

exact insight into the composition of an English tillery men at i%d. iOd, 9d, 

army. Under the king were, and id. 

/. s. d. 4474 Welsh loot, of whom 200 ^in- 

The prince of Wales at ^rija/ ..100 tenars, at 004 

The bishop of Durham ..... 6 8 The rest at 002 

13 earls, each 6 8 Total, 31 ,204 men besides the lords, and 16,000 

44 barons and bannerets ... 4 mariners in 700 ships and boats. Brady, iii. App. 

i046 kmghts 2 No. 92. 
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cesfiors had always possessed the dominion of the seas between 
England and France (1). The fleet by which (his superiority had 
been obtained and presorted consisted of a few galleys and other 
ships belonging to the crown ; of a squadron of flfty-seyen sail which 
the cinqoe ports were compelled by charter to furnish as often as 
they were demanded by the king (2) -, of a fleet of galleys supplied 
according to contract by Genoese adventurers (3) ; and lastly, of the 
merchantmen belonging to the different ports ; for at this period tiie 
same vessel served alternately for the purposes of commerce and 
war ; and a large ship, after having discharged its cargo, and taken 
on board a complement of forty mariners, forty armed men, and 
sixty archers, was equal to meet any enemy (4). The king elMmed 
the right of purveyance of ships as well as of other articles. As oc- 
casion required, he issued orders for the seizure of a certain number 
of vessels, sometimes of all that could be found in any of the English 
habours ; and at the same time appointed commissioners to press 
mariners and others into his service, till they had collected a suflB- 
cient number to man them (5). Thus he was enabled to procure 
conveyance for the armies which he transported to the continent ; 
and on one occasion he left England witti a fleet of eleven hundred 
sail of all descriptions. But it was not only in the time of war that 
the owners found that their ships lay at the king's mercy. As often 
as any of his femiiy or servants crossed the sea, vessels were forcibly 
impressed for their passage (6) ; even when the bishop of Durham 
came lo the parliament in London, the king's officers seized for the 
transport of his servants and provisions three ships in the ports of 
Newcastle and Hartlepool (7). It is true that on all these occasions 
the owners were paid the usual charges (8) ; but such interruptions 
of trade were prejudicial to the merchants, and b^ore the close of 
the king's reign the shipping of England had considerably de- 
creased (9). 

In time of war it was customary to fori^id the captains of traders 
to sail without convoy under the penalty of forfeiting their goods and 
chattels. On one occasion a general embargo was laid on all the 
ports in the nation \ and no vessel was permitted to sail till the 
owner had given security that it should carry provisions to the army 
in ScoUand (10). 

As soon as the fleet was collected, it was placed under the com- 

(l) Progenitores nostri reges Angli« domini (5) Rym. iii. 911. 439. 950. ▼. 4. M. 9S2. 

mansettraiinnarimpuMgii totis pneteritistem- 243. 383. 300. 503- 816. yi. 716. New Rym. iii. 

porilNU ndterant. Rym. it. 733. La navie, say 315. Rot. Scot. i. 483. Tnuucripts for New 

the commons, eatoitsi noble, et si pleatinoiise, Rymer, 11. 13. 19« 

que tmu les pays tenoient ct appeUoient aotre (6) New Rym. ▼. 304. 335. 509. OlS* 780. vi. 

Sr ie Roi de la mer. Rot. Parli ii. 311. See also 590. Tii. 48. Id. iii. 313. 

Rot. Scot. i. 443. (7) Id. t. 778. 

2) Id. iii. 478. 1013. >▼. 383. 730. ▼. 019. (8} The charge for a Uu-ge ship from Dover to 

'S) Id. iii. 604. ir. 710. ▼. 560. Calais yr»B 3/. 3'. id.i for a smaller. 21. 6s. y. 

'4) Id. -ri. 167. The armed men and ardien Rym. fi. 590. 

weire paid as usual. The mariners receiTcd ^fl- (9) Rot. Pari. ii. 311. iii. 5. 86. 

per day. (10) Rym. iv. 717. 733. 
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maDd of an officer named the admiral, and appointed by the erowD* 
If it were numerous, it was divided into two squadrons, one of 
which comprised all the ships belonipng to the ports north of tha 
mouth of the Thames, the other all those which came from the 
ports to the south or west of the same river. Each was intrusted to 
the care of an admiral invested with the most extensive powers to 
enforce discipline and punish offences (1). Of the prizes which were 
made, the ships belong^ to the king ; the cargo and prisoners were 
divided between him and the captors (2). In what proportion this 
division was made is uncertain ; but according to the agreement with 
the adventurers from Genoa, both were to share alike (3). In 1357 a 
singular case was brought before the king for decision. A French 
squadron, which had plundered some Portuguese merchantmen, fell 
in with the English fleet, and was captured. The ships were con* 
demned as prizes : but, the original owners reclaiming their goods, 
the cause was argued in the court of the admiral, and the demand 
was refused. Dissatisfied with this judgment, they a^^aled to the 
king in council, under (he plea that, by a late treaty between the 
two crowns, Portuguese property was to be protected even in an 
enemy's vessel. But Edward confirmed the judgment of the admiral , 
and in a letter to the king of Portugal observed, that, had the goods 
been shipped on board the French vessels by the owners, they 
would have come under the provision in the treaty ; but that having 
been captured by the enemy, they had ceased to be Portuguese 
property, and of course could not be claimed by the original pro- 
prietors (4). 

yil. In this place I may direct the attention of the reader to the 
stale of the English church during the fourteenth century. 1. The 
rivalry which has already been mentioned still existed between the 
civil and ecclesiastical judicatures, and each continued to accuse the 
encroachments of the other. That their mutual complaints and re^ 
criminations were not unfounded, will appear probable, if we re- 
flect that the limits of their authority had not been accurately defined, 
and ttiat many causes had different bearings, under one of which it 
might belong to the cognizance of the spiritual, and under another 
to that of the civil judge. The latter, however, possessed an advan- 
tage .which was refused to his rival, in the power of issuing prohi- 
bitions \ by which he stayed the proceedings in the spiritual court, 
and called the parties to plead before himself. If we may beiieve the 
celebrated Grosseteste, these prohibitions, by the ingenuity of the 
lawyers, and the presumption of the judges, had been multiplied 
beyond all reason9i)le bounds : the cognizance of all kinds of causes 
was gradually withdrawn from the ecclesiastical tribunals ; and (he 

(1) Id. iii. 475. iv. 71. 728—728. vi. 170. vii. (3) W. vi. 702. 

(2) Id. vu. 29. 
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bishops and their officers were perpetually iDterrupted and harassed 
in the exercise of their undoubted jurisdiction. It was natural that 
the sovereign should uphold the pretensions of his own courts : but 
his necessities often forced him to lend an unwilling ear to the com- 
plaints of the clergy, who, as often as they voted him an aid, were 
carefhl, like the commons, to make the grant depend on the redress 
of their grievances. By this expedient they extorted a few occasional 
indulgences. Edward II. allowed the spiritual courts to determine 
certain causes in defiance of lay prohibitions (1) -, and Edward III. 
granted that clerks convicted of any other capital crime than treason 
should be delivered to their ordinaries to be condemned by them to 
perpetual imprisonment and penance; that civil courts should be 
forbidden to inquire into the proceedings of the spiritual courts in 
causes notoriously within their jurisdiction ; and that no prelate 
should be impleaded before the lay judges without the special com- 
mand of the sovereign (2). 

2. The pq[)es as supreme pastors continued to require pecuniary 
aids to enable them to conduct the government of the universal 
church ; and the people, in proportion as they were oppressed with 
taxes for the wars against Scotland and France, complained of the 
monies, which were also raised towards the support of the court 
of Rome. The papal revenues in England arose from four prin- 
cipal sources. 1 . The Peter-pence had been established under the 
Anglo-Saxon princes, a tax of one penny on every householder, 
whose chattels were valued at thirty pence ; and it had been settled 
on the pope as a voluntary donation towards the relief of the Eng- 
lish pilgrims. It appears to have been fixed by custom at a certain, 
instead of an uncertain sum, which still remained the same after 
the lapse of five centuries, notwithstanding the great increase of 
the nation in wealth and the number of inhabitants. The pontiffs 
now wished it to be collected in the manner of the original grant : 
but the demand was strenuously and effectually resisted ; and the 
aggregate sum paid by the prelates to the papal collector amounted 
to no more than two hundred pounds (3). 2. The reader will re- 
collect the grant of the census, as it was called, of one thousand 
marks, which had been made by king John, as an acknowledg- 
ment that he held the crown in fee of the sovereign pontiff. The 
amount was not very considerable in itself: but the payment con- 
veyed with it the idea of vassalage, and the pontiffs were annually 
compelled to remind the successors of John of the obligation. If 
their friendship chanced to be necessary to the king, the admonition 
was received with respect and obedience : if it were not, some 

(I) Tliey are deadly sins, for which pnbUc (2) Rot. Pari. ii. 151—153. 244. Sut. 18 Ed. 

penance wts enjoined ; the repaixsand ornaments 111 . st. 3. 

uf churches ; repairs of the walls of churchyards ; (3) Rot. Pari. i. 220. It amounted to 201/. 9*. : 

tithes, if the demand do not exceed one-fourth of about 2/. more than is mentioned in the register 

the value of the benefice; mortuaries; defama- of the Vatican. But in that register Ihirham is 

tion; and perjury. Stat. 13 Ed. I. st. 4. omitted. 
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excuse was inyented, and the payment was deferred. At the death, 
of Edward I., no less than seventeen thousand marks had become 
due : by his son every demand was fladthfolly discliarged : and the 
third Edward imitated the conduct of his father, till he engaged 
in the chimerical project of wresting the crown of France from its 
possessor. The popes waited with impatience for (he return of 
peace \ and in 1366 Urban Y. demanded the arrears of the last 
thirty-three years, with a hint, that if the claim were resisted, he 
should enter a suit in his own court for the recovery of the penalties 
contained in the ori^nal grant. When the parliament met, the 
king assembled the lords spiritual and temporal in the white cham- 
ber at Westminster, communicated to them the papal demand, and 
s<Hiciled their advice. The prelates requested a day to consult in 
private^ and returning the next morning, answered, that neither 
John nor any other person could subjeict the kingdom to another 
power, without the consent of the nation. The temporal peers con- 
curred in their opinion : it was communicated to the commons, 
who willingly expressed their assent ; and a public instrument was 
drawn up in the name of the king, lords, and commons, repeating 
the answers of the bishops, and adding, that the act of John was 
done without the consent of the reahn, and against the tenor of the 
oath which he had taken at his coronation. It was then resolved by 
the lords and commons (the king and prelates had withdrawn) that, 
if the pope attempted to enforce his claim by process of law, or by 
any other means, they would resist and stand against him to the ut- 
most of their power (1). This solemn determination set the question 
at rest for ever. 

3. The origin of the payment of^r^tyruJt^'has been referred 
to the presents which, in the more early ages every bishop, when 
he was con^crated, and every priest at his ordination, was expected 
to niake to the officiating prelates and their attendants. By Gre- 
gory the Great it was abolished : after his death it sprang up again ; 
and as the amount of the gift was regulated by the value of the 
benefice, it insensibly grew to be rated at one year's income. In 
many dioceses it was exacted from all the inferior clergy ; in the 
court of Rome at every promotion ; whence, as many prelates db- 
tained their sees by papal ^^ provisions," the first fruits of most 
bishoprics were gradually absorbed by tbe papal treasury (2). Id 
England, Pandulf, bishop of Norwich, is said to have been the first 
who exacted this tax from bis clergy, on the plea of the incum- 
brances with which he found himself burdened (3). In 1246 Boni- 
face, archbishop of Canterbury, obtained from Innocent lY. the 
first year's income of all benefices in his province, which might 
become vacant during the six following years (4)-, and other prelates 

(t) R»t. Pari. ii. 289, 290. (3) Ang. Sac. i. 410- 

(5) D* Ham, lib. ▼!. c. 10, 1 1 . C4) Rym. i. 462. 
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repesledly aiqtfed for similar grants to succeeding ponlilb. At 
length Clement Y., alleging in excuse tlie argent necessities of 
the Roman church, reserved for his own use aU the first flruits 
which might arise in the course of two years (1) ; and some time 
after his successor John XXIL imitated his example, but extended 
the term to three years. 

4. In this place it may be proper to notice the manner in which 
the provisions to bishoprics devolved on the church of Rome. After 
the concession of the Magna Gharta, it became the custom, that 
on the vacancy of any see, the chapter should solicit a cong6 
d'^lire, to choose by the msi|iority of suffrages, or by way of com- 
promise the future bishop, and to present him to the king for the 
royal approbation. That approbation was signified to the metro- 
' politan, if the church were subject to him, or to the pope, if it 
were a metropolitical see. When the election had been confirmed 
by the pope or metropolitan, the confirmation was notified to the 
king, who received the homage of the new bishop, and gave* him 
the temporalities of his bishopric (2). In the course of this complex 
proceeding, difficulties firequenfly occurred. To secure proper 
persons for the episcopal office, and to prevent undue influence in 
the choice, so many minute and rigorous regulations had been 
introduced by the canons, that it was easy for the pope or the 
metropolitan, if he were so inclined, to discover sufficient cause 
for the rejection of almost any individual. The metropolitan, in- 
deed, as firom hhn there lay an appeal to the pope, was careful to 
exercise his authority with moderation : but the judgment of the 
pope was definitive ; and it was usual for our monarchs to exert all 
their influence at the court of Rome, to free themselves from an 
obnoxious, and to exalt a favourite, prelate. By degrees the popes 
drew to themselves the right of institution, which had formerly 
belonged to the metropolitans, and by means of ^^ provisions'' ap- 
pointed to a great number of bishoprics. Nor did the monarch view 
the alteration with displeasure. He generally found the pontiff 
more tractable than the chapters; and, if he occasionally acquiesced 
in the papal choice, might in return expect that equal attention 
would be paid to his own recommendation. He was probably a 
gainer by the change. 

On such occasions it had beeh customary for the pope to send 
a copy of the '^provision' to the king, with a request that he 
would grant the temporalities of the see to the new bishop (3). It 
happened that in the first of Edward I., while the king was on his 
way from the Holy Land^ the pope appointed Robert de Rilwardby 
to the archiepiscopal see of Canterbury. The council admitted the 

(1) Rym. iii. 75. (3) Vijm. i. 305- 

(21 Id. ir. 61. Rot. Rom. 10 Ed. III. apnd 
Brao. iii. App. 116. 
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new primate, bat wilh a prolealatioD that tlie protinon was contrary 
to the rights of the erown, and a declaration that for the future the 
king would not hold himself obliged to grant* the temporalities to 
prelates so provided (1). Six years hiter Robert accepted the dig- 
nity of cardinaU and resigned his archbishopric. As the re^gnation 
was made in the papal court, the pootifiT, accorfing to custom, 
appointed his successor : but, probably on account of the protesla^ 
tion of the council, omitted in his letter to the king the usual request 
concerning the temporalities. The omission created a demur : but 
at length, on the supposition that it had been an error of the clerk, 
it was overlooked (2). Twenty-three years elapsed, when William 
de Gainsborough was preferred to the bishopric of Worcester ^ and 
in the bull of provision the pope was made to intrust to bis care 
the temporalities as well as the spiritualUies of that see. The* addi- 
tion did not escape the observation of the royal officers: it was 
declared to be an invasion of the right of the king, to whom alone, 
and not to the pope, belonged the power of granting the tempora- 
lities ; and the bishop, for having received the bull, was condemned 
to pay a fine of one thousand marks. To evade, however, the ^f- 
ficolty, without having recourse to negotiation with the pontiff, 
the following expedient was adopted. Gainsborough, by a formal 
instrument, renounced every clause in the bully which raight be 
prejudicial to the rights of the crown, and acknowledged that he 
could receive the temporalities of the bishopric from no one but 
the king : and Edward, satisfied with this renunciation, delivered 
the temporalities to him, and allowed him to do homage (3). Still, 
however, as the court of Rome persisted in the use of the same 
form, the crown continued to require from each bishop a similar 
renunciation, which was regularly made from that time till ^^ pro- 
visions'' were finally abolished in the reign of Henry VIII (4). 

But the ^' provisions '' to bishoprics did not create such general 
dissatisfliction as those to inferior benefices. An the complaints 
which had been made in the reign of Henry III. were repeated ; 
that the rights of the patrons had been invaded ; that livings were 
given to clergymen who did not reside within the kingdom, and 
were even ignorant of the language : and that the wealth of the Eng- 
lish church was occasionally employed in supporting those who ad* 
vocated the cause of the enemies of England. The popes condes- 
cended to reply that (hey had used their right with moderation ; that, 
in general, they appointed none to benefices who were not the king's 
subjects ; and that, if they ever broke that rule, it was in favour of 
the cardinals, who were employed to support his interest in the Ro* 
man court (5). The real fact was, that the pontiffs, particularly after 

(1) Oatu. 1 Ed. I. m. 11. apnd Brad. iii. (4) See numberless instances in Rymerypaasim. 
App. 33. In 1 324 Edward II. made a solemn protest against 

(2) Rym. ii. 1072. tbe danse, iv. «l. 

(3) Spehn. Con. ii. 4S5. (5; Rym. iii. 97. 187. 
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they had fixed their restdence on this side of the Alps, were reduced 
to such indigence, thai they could not maintain their ministers with- 
out external resources ,* and our monarchs, (hough they might be 
occasionally offended, were not sincere in their hostility to a prac- 
tice, the utility of which they experienced themsehes. By soliciting 
^^ provisions'' for their servants, they exonerated themselves from 
ttie obligation of remunerating them out of the revenues of the 
crown ; and scarcely a year was suffered to pass in which they did 
not obtain several grants of this description in favour of their own 
chaplains (1). 

On these different accounts the popes had generally several of- 
ficers in England employed more in a temporal than spiritual 
capacity. It was their duty to collect and transmit the monies 
belonging to the apostolic chamber, to execute the letters of provi- 
sion, to serve citations, and to notify the judgments given in the 
papal courts in eases of appeal, or on beneficiary matters. To 
Che crown they were always objects of jealousy. They were most 
strictly forbidden to attempt any thing derogatory from the rights 
of the king ; their persons were occasionally searched; every suspi- 
cious instrument was seized and laid before the council ; and on 
the slightest provocation they were prosecuted, imprisoned, or 
bani^ied (2). The papal procurator, before he could enter on the 
execution of his office, found it' necessary to swear, that he would 
be loyal to the king and keep his counsel; that he would exe- 
cute no orders which might be prejudicial to the rights of the 
crown or of the subject ; that he would publish no letters which 
be might receive from the pope or any other person till he had 
shown them to the council ; and that he would not send money 
out of the kingdom without the royal license (3). But no prince 
seems to have carried this jealousy farther than Edward II. When 
John XXII. had sent the bishops of Yienne and Orange to nego- 
tiate a reconciliation between him and his consort Isabella, though 
they had previously informed him that they brought with them 
BO letters of any description, which could affect his interests or 
those of any of his subjects, the constable of Dover received an 
order to address them on their landing in the following terms : — 
" My lords, it is my duty to charge every stranger, who enters 
'^ ttiis land, to inform our lord the king of the cause of his coming \ 
^' but this is unnecessary, as I am assured, you have ah'eady done 
^^ so. It is, however, my duty also to forbid you, in the name of 
'"- our lord the king, to bring with you, or to do any thing which 
^^ may be prejudicial to the king, his land, or any of his subjects, 
'' under the penalties which thereto belong; or to receive or 

(l) In 1275 Edward obtained three at the same (2) Rym. iii. 187. 
time. Rym. ii..55. In 1306 he obtained six. Id. (3) Id. ri. 709. 
ii. 982 
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^' ezecate hereafter any order thai maT arrive, and proTe to be 
'^ prejadkial to him, his land, or his subjects, under the same 
'^ penalties/' After this uncourteous sgeaah, he was to treat them 
with every attention, and inforpn the king oi their arrival (1). 
4 ». In the last year of Edward I. the ditTerent elaims of the pontiffe 
^^' became the subject of parliamentary investigaOon. An unanimous 
resolution was taken by the king, lords, and commons, to put 
an end to aU causes of complaint, and Testa, the papal procu- 
rator, was severely reprimanded before the two houses, forlHdden 
to repeat his former exactions, and strictly enjoined to keep for 
Mtf . vu the king's use the . monies which he had levied* At the same 
' time writs were directed to the sherififo, to arrest all persons, who 
had been employed by him, and to bring them before the king 
on a certain day, to answer the comi^aints of (he aggrieved. It is 
impossible to acquit Edward of duplicity on this occasion. The 
cardinal bishop of Sabina visited him during the sitting of par- 
Apr. 4. liament : as soon as it was dissolved, the king took Testa and 
his associates under the royal protection, and granted them per- 
mission to levy the first fruits, to perform all acts done by their 
predecessors, and to transmit the monies which they had col- 
lected to the pontiff in bills of exchange. The cardinal soon after- 
wards departed ; and the papal officers were immediately opposed 
by the officers of the crown. They exhibited the king's letters : 
but were told that these letters included the words ^^ as far as 
^^ is in our power :" now it was not in the king's power to 
surrender the rights of the crown ; and of consequence the protec- 
jwM «r. tion which they had obtained was of no force. From this decision 
they appealed to Edward himself, who replied bj an order for 
the observance of the parliamentary prohibitions. His death, which 
happened a few days later, left the question in this unsettled 
sUte (2). 

So it remained during the reign of Edward II., and the first 
part of that of his successor. But in the year 1343 the act of 
Edward I. was read in parliament, and an additional act was 
passed, forbidding, under the pain of forfeiture, any person to 
bring into the realm, or receive, or execute provisions, reser- 
vations, or letters of any other description, which should be con- 
trary to the rights of the king or of his subji9cts \ ordering all such 
i^.». letters to be seized wherever they might be founds aod com- 
^'^'* mandiug all provisors or others, who in consequence of such 
letters, should institute actions against the patrons of benefices, or 
their presentees, to be brought before the king to receive that 
Judgment which he should award (3). In the next parliament it 

Jo Ryrn. W. 206. (3) Rot. I*arl. ii. 144, 14S. 

2) See die whole pvoebeding related in the 
. IsofParttament,!. 219—223. 
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was determined that the penalty to be incarred by offenders against 
the last act should be outlawry, perpetual imprisonment, or abju- is'44.' 
ration of the realm. In 1351 it was provided by. a new statute that 
ecclesiastical elections should be flree, and the rights of patrons issi*. 
should be presenred ; that if the pope by provision or reservation ' ^' 
disturbed such rights and elections, the collation should fall to 
the king in all cases where he or an ecclesiastical person were the 
patron, or the lay patron neglected to exercise his right; and 
that if the king's presentee were afterwards molested by the pro* 
Tisor, then the said protisor, his procurators, executors, and no« 
taries, should be imprisoned, and floed at the mercy of the king, 
and make full compensation to the person aggrieved (1). With 
this statute the clergy were not content. In the place of one in* 
vasion of right it substituted another. Instead of prqteciing the 
freedom of caoonicai election against the interference of the pope, . 
it abolished such freedom in flavour of the king, on^ the ground^ 
less plea that the nomination had origindly belonged to the crown, 
and that when the conditions, on which free elections had been 
conceded, were bo longer observed, the crown ought to be re- 
traced in its original situation. 

Two years later an addition was made t« the provisions of a. o. 
this statute. It idways happened that the presentee apf>Ued for ^'^'' 
protection to the royal, the provisor to the papal courts; and 
that the latter by spiritual censures endeavoured to prevent the 
execution of the judgments given in the former. It was therefore 
enacted that whosoever should draw any of the king's sheets 
to plead in a foreign court on matters, the cognizance of which 
belonged to the king's courts, or should by such means seek* to 
defeat the judgments given in the king's courts, should be aMowed 
two months to answer for his eontempt; and at Ihe expiration of 
that term should, with his procurators, attorneys, executors, no- 
taries, and maintainers, be put out of the king's protection ; his 
lands, goods, and chattels forfeited to the king, and his body, 
if found, imprisoned, till it were ransomed at the king's will (2). 
In 1364 all the former statutes on this subject vi^ere conflivned, 
and the penalties <^ the last were, extended to all persons who 
had procured, or should procure personal citations to plead in 
a foreign court, or had detained or should obtain in the said 
court any ecclesiastical benefices within the realm; and in the 
same punishment were ioyolved all their maintainers, concealers, 
abettors, aiders, fautors, and sureties. To this new statute the 
dukes, earls, barons, and commons agreed, ^^ if it should so please 
''* the king :" but the prelates added to their consent a protest, 
that they did not mean to assent to any thing ^^ which might 

(1) SUt. of Realm, i . 3l«. (3) Rot. Pari. ii. 8S2. Stat, of Realm, i. S39. 
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'^ be, or which mighl (urn to the prejadice of their dignity or 
" estate (1)." 

In 1373 (he commons again addressed the king, complaining 
of Ihe papal provisions, and of the demand of the first fruits : 
but Edward replied, that his envoys were treating on these sub- 
jects with the pontiff,, and that he couid not consent to any in- 
novation till he should know the residt (2). It was agreed by the 
two powers to suspend all proceedings in their respective courts, 
and to send ambassadors to Bruges, where the matters in dispute 
might be amicably adjusted, and at the same time a peace be 
negotiated with France under the papal mediation. The conse- 
quence was that Edward remitted all penalties enacted by the s(a- 
tu(es against provisors ^ and Gregory XI. nevoked every reservation 
which had been made by himself or his predecessors, but had not 
yet taken effect; confirmed all the king's presentees in the actual 
possession of their benefices, without re<|uiring from them the 
payment of the first fruits; imposed silence on all the provisors 
(they yierQ six in number) who had causes pending in his courts; 
and empowered the bishops to visit the livings, which had been 
gWeo to cardinals ; and to reserve, in defiance of prohibition or 
appeal, so moch of the income as they thought necessary for 
the repairs of ihe church and buildings (3). The king seems to 
have been satined : but the commons the next year presented to 
him t^ more petitions, repeating and exaggerating their former 
complaints. They were coldly received. He had, he returned, 
already applied a sufficient remedy^ and was still in treaty with 
the pontiff respecting the matters contained in their long and 
tedious addresses (4). 

From the preceding detail, the reader will have collected an 
accurate notion of this controversy. Of the primacy of the pontiff, 
or of his spiritual jurisdictv^Hi^ there was no question : both these 
were repeatedly acknowledged by the commons in their petitions, 
and by the king in his letters. But it was contended that (he 
pope was surrounded by subtle and rapacious counsellors, who 
dbusid for their own emolament the confidence of their master (5); 
that by their advice he had '^ accroaclied '' to himself a temporal 



(1) Stat, of iealm, i. 386. Rot. Pari. ii. 384, so secured by their privileges, tha) it was dif* 
28S* These enactments were called the statntes ficult to bring; them lo justice, whatever had 
of prorisors and premunire. The latter word is been their conduct while they wer« in power. 
taken from the be^nning of the writ, prepara- Rot. Pari. ii. 304 • 

tory to the. prosecution, /inamunirt /aciu. Fore- (3) Ry9> ▼ii. 33- 83^88. 
warn, etc. (4) Rot. Pari. ii. 337^340- 

(2) Rot. ^rl. ii. 320. A little before, the rom- (5) In the preamble to the sUtute of ibe 38tli 
mons had petitioned that no clergyman should of Edward III. it i^ said to hare been enacted 
be one of the great officers of stete : and Edward among other reasoni, en eide et confort du pape, 
had replied that he shottld take the advice of his qui moult atvent a estee truble par tieles et sem- 
couacil. I mention this merely to observe, that blables importuns clamours et impetrationes, et 
the real ground of the petition appears on the qui y meist voluntiexs Convenable reinedie, si sa 
rolls : namely, that laymen for mal-administra- segutete estoit sur ces chosas enfourmee. ^t. of 
tion might be punished wilh the forieiture of Realm, i. 889. 

their lands and chattels; but the clergymen were 
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authority to whicb, as it invaded the rights of others, he could have 
no claim ; and that when repeated remonstrances had failed, it was 
lawful to employ the resources of the civil power in the just defence 
of civil rights. It was in vain that the pontiff, hn account of his 
pre-eminent dignity in the church, claimed a riffht to dispose of 
its revenues for its advantage : the new statutes ^^re put in execH- 
tion y and the same legislators, who received with deference the 
doctrinal decisions, and disciplinary regulations of their chief 
pastor, visited with the severest penalties of the law the^lergymen 
who procured from him the provision to a benefice in opposition Co 
the rights of the patron. This is an important occurrence in onr 
history, as it proves beyond contradiction that the distinction be- 
tween the spiritual and temporal power of the fMpe, which is 
maintained by the catholics of th& present day, was a principle 
fully recognised and asserted by their cathoHc ancestors many 
centuries ago. 

In the obstinacy with which the court of Ron^ urged the exercise 
of these obnoxious claims, it is difficult to discover any traces of 
that political wisdom for which it has been celebrated. Its conduct 
tended to loosen the ties which bound the people to the head of their 
church, to nourish a spirit of opposition to his autliiority , and to create 
a willingness to listen to the declamations, and adopt the opinions 
of religious innovators. To disputes respecting the questionable 
limits of the spiritual and temporal jurisdictions succeeded a more 
important controversy on points of doctrine ^ and before the close 
of Edward's reign a new teacher appeared, who boldly rejected 
many of the tenets which his countrymen had hitherto revered as 
sacred ; whose disciples for more than a century maintained a doubt- 
ful contest with the civil and ecclesiastical authorities ; and whose 
principles, though apparently eradicated, continued to vegetate in 
secret till the important era of the Reformation. I may be allowed 
to add a few notices respecting the life of this extraordiiftiry man. . 

Till. It is about the year 1360 tbatihe name of Wycliffe is first 
mentioned in history. He was thon engaged In a fierce but ridicu- 
lous controversy with the different orders of friars. They had been 
established in England for more than a century ; and by their zeal, 
piety, and learning, the usual coBComitaots of new religious insti- 
tutions, had deservedly earned the esteem of the public. Some 
taught with applause in the universities : many lent their aid to the 
parochial clergy in the discharge of their ministry : several had been 
raised to the episcopal dignity ^ and others had been employed in 
difficult and important negotiation^ by 'their sovereigns (1). The 
reputation and prosperity of the new orders awakened' the jealousy 
of their rivals. Fitz^Ralph, archbishop of Armagh, openly accused 

(1) See Collectanea Anglo-Minorilica, passim. 
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them before Uie poDtiff ^ aod Wycliffe, treading Id the footsteps of 
Filc^Ralph, malntamed at Oiford that a life of mendicily was re- 
pugnant to the precepts of (he gospel, and that the friars in practice 
and doctrine were Involyed in the guilt of fifty heresies. The men 
whom he attacked endeavouiied to Justify themselves by the example 
of Christ, who was supported by the alms of his disciples : and 
Wycliffe replied by this nice distinction ; that Christ, though he 
received, did not ask ; while the friars, not content with spontaneous 
offerings, extorted others by their importunity and falsehoods. This 
controversy had- no immediate result : bat it is mentioned as the 
origin of that violent hostility to the friars, which Wycliffe displayed 
in every subsequent stage of his life. 
4. ». Archbishop Islep had founded Canterbury hall in Oxford for a 

oa^». ^^^^^ And eleven scholars, three of whom with the warden shouki 
be monks of Christchurcli, the other eight secular clergymen. In 
conformity with the statutes, the prior of Christchurch presented 

4. D. to him in 1363 the names of three monks : he chose that of Wode- 

^^\y hall, who was accordingly installed in the office of warden. Two 
years later, at a time, if we may believe the subsequent pleadings, 
when all the monks were lawfully absent, Wycliffe, one of the cleri- 

IMS. eal scholars, obtained for himself the appointment of warden from 
* the archbishop, and then closed the hall against the re-admission of 

1866. ^odehall and his fellows. But four months did not elapse before 

^i*- ^ Islep died ; and Langham, his successor, alleging that the appoint- 
ment of Wycliffe was in opposition to the charter of foundation, 
and obti|ined at a time when his predecessor from age and sickness 
was in a state of mental imbecility, commanded the new warden to 
make place for the old. On his refusal the archbishop sequestrated 
the living of Pageham, which belonged to the hall ; but Wycliffe ap- 
pealed to the pontiff, and by this expedient obtained a respite for 
three years. At length the contending parties appeared in the papal 
court at Yiterbo, and delivered their respective statements : but at 
the next sitting Benger, a clerical scholar, who prosecuted the appeal 
on the part of Wycliffe, was not in attendance : two adjournments 
followed to give him time to appear : the cause then proceeded in 
his absence, and judgment was finally given in favour of Wode- 
A.D. hall (1). Wycliffe yielded to the united authority of the king and 

niy^i- ^^ pontiff, but with feelings of resentment, to which his contempo- 
raries attributed those bitter and envenomed Invectives with which 
he afterwards assailed the court of RomO) as well as the monastic 
orders (2). 

(l> See the original docoinents in Lewis, 235» body consisting q( four monks and eight clergy- 

and Vaaghanyi. 406. men. The lawyers therefore maintained that it 

(2) " For that he was jnatly deprived by the had fallen to the crown ; becanse from the tiac 

*' archbishop of Canterborye from a certayne be- when Wycliffe obtained possession all had been 

iiefice." Coutemp. writer in Aclueol. xxii. 258> at first clergymen, and afterwards all monks ; but 

The license for the impropriation of the living of Edward confirmed the grant to the Hall in 1679 

^^gehfBm stated that it was for the support of a on the paymetit of a fine of 200 marks. 
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He had obtained the honorarf tiOe of oneortbekingVohaplains, 
and as such strenuoosly maiotained in the universily the rights of 
the crown against the pretensions of the pontiff. His name stands 
the second on the list of commissioners appointed to meet the 
papal envoys at Brages, for the purpose of adjusting in an amicable ^7°^ 
manner the disputes between the two powers (1). He was afterwards 
preferred to a prebend in the collegiate church of Westbury , being 
already in possession of the rectory of Fylingham, which he ex- 
changed for that of Lutterworth, both in the diocese of Lincoln. 

To accept of preferment was so contrary to the principles which 
he afterwards taught, that it is probable he had not yet determined 
to embrace the profession of a reformer. He continued, howeyer, 
to lecture at Oxford, and imitated in his manner of life the austerity 
of the men whom he so warmly opposed. He always went barefoot, 
and was clad in a gown of the coarsest russet (2). By degrees he 
diverted his invectives from the friars to the whole body of the clergy* 
The pope, the bishops, the rectors and curates, smarted successively 
under the lash. Every clergyman was bound, he contended, to 
imitate the Saviour in poverty as well as virtue. But clerks posses- 
sioners, so he termed the beneficed clergy, did not imitate the poverty 
of Christ. ^^ They were choked with the tallow of worldly goods, 
'* and consequently were hypocrites and antichrists (3)." By falling 
into sin, they became traitors to their God, and of course forfeited 
the emoluments of their cures. In such cases it became the duty of 
laymen, under pain of damnation, to withhold from them their tithes, 
and to take from them their possessions (4). To disseminate these 
and similar principles, he collected a body of fanatics, whomhedis-. 
tinguished by the name of ^^ poor priests.'' They were clad like him- 
self, professed their determination never to accept of any benefice (5)^, 
and undertook to exercise the calling of itinerant preachers withoul 
the license, and even in opposition to the authority of the bishops. 

The coarseness of Wycliffe's invectives, and the refractory con-, 
duct of his poor priests, soon became subjects of astonishment and ' 
complaint. In the last year of Edward, while the parliament was 
sitting, he was summoned to answer in St. Paul's before the primate 
and the bishop of London. He obeyed -, but made his appearance 
between the two most powerful subjects in England, the diike or 
Lancaster, and Percy the lord marshal. Their object was to intimi- 
date his opponents : and the attempt was begun by Lancaster, who 
ordered a chair to be given to Wycliffe. Courtenay the bishop of 
London replied that it was not customary for the accused to sit in the 

presence, and without the permission, of his judges. A vehement 

• 

(i^ Rym. vii. 41 . ** no benefice." It is published by Lewis, p. 287 . 

\2} Lei* Col. iii. 409« The reasons for refusing benefices are three : 

(3) MS. of Preklea, c. 40. apud Lewis, 3T. 1. The dread of simony. 3> The danger of mis- 

(4) Ibid, p* 266. spending the revenues, which belong to the poor. 

(5) Wals. 192. Cont. Muriin. i36. Wyclifle S. The hope of doing more good by moving from 
wrote a treatise entitled " Why poor Priests have place to place. 
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altercattOD ensued, and the language of Lancaster grew so abusive, 
that the populace rose in defence of their bishop, and had it not 
been for his interference, would haye offered violence to his reviler. 
Though the duke escaped wiUi his life, his pahice of the Savoy was 
piHaged in the tumult, which has been already described. Wycliffe 
found it necessary to make the best apology in his power, and was 
permitted to depart with a severe reprimand, and an order to be 
siienl for the future on those subjects which had given so much 
cause for compMnt (1). 
A. ». In a few days the king expired : the sequel of Wycliffe's history 
jiil 21. will be relaled under the reign of the next monarch. 

(1) Wab. 191. Coiit.lfari0. 137. LA. CoU. i. 183. iu. 379* Harpsfidd, 88S> Fuller, 135. 






Note A» p. 156* 



It has been pretended that, in order to give a false impression to futareagt^ 
of what toolc place on this occasion, the record preserved in the Close Rolls was 
falsified by the order, or with the approbation, of Edward. (Allen, Vindication 
of the independence of Scotland, 15. S7.) The supposed falsification consists in 
this, that part of the original entry has been erased, and on the erasure has been 
substituted the following passage : " Et illud (homagium; ei fecit in h»c verba» 
" Ego Alex. Rex Scot, devenio liglus homo dni Edwardi Reg. Angl. contra 
** omnes gentes. Et idem Rex Angl. homagium cjusdem R. Scot, recepit." 

In ordinary cases, all that could be inferred from such erasure and substitu-^ 
tion, would be that the cleric, in making the original entry, had committed ah 
error, which on detection had been erased and rectified. Why should it not be 
so in the present case? What is there in this correction, that should induce Us 
to stamp it with the charge of falsification, and deliberate forgery? It is answer- 
ed ttiat according to the information given to the pope by the Scots, Alexander, 
when he did homftge for the lands in Tynedale and at Penrith, publicly pro- 
tested that his homage was not for the kingdom of Scotland, for which he owed 
no fealty to the king of England (New Rym. 907): whence it is insinuated, 
that the original entry contained a notice of such protestation, which has since 
been erased, that a profession of liege homage might be substituted in its 
place. 

Now this reasoning pre supposes two things; first, that the representation of 
the Scots to Boniface was correct ; secondly, that the homage of which they 
spoke was that homage which the record professes to describe. Bat 1°. If they 
deny that Alexander did homage for his kingdom, Edward in his answer to the 
pope as positively asserts it. " Patri nostro pro regno Scotin, et postea nobis, 
'* homagium fecit." (N. Rym. 933.) The negation on the one part is neutralized 
'by the aflBrroatton on the other. S**. What proof is there that the homage of 
which the pope speaks, was the same homage to which the record refers ? 
Alexander did homage to Edward twice, first at the coronation of that monarch 
in the second year of his reign, and afterwards in his parliament at Westmin- 
ster in the sixth year of his reign. Now the Close Roll has preserved the record 
t>f the latter homage ; the letter of the pontiff refers in all probability to the 
former: for without the performance of homage to the new monarch for the 
lands in England, those lands and their profits would have been seized by 
the crown. 

But we can go still further, and show that the homage in the letter of the 
pope is not the homage in the record, and that the record in its corrected form 
is a faithful representation of what actually took place. Fortunately a letter has 
been preserved from Edward to the chancellor and Otto de Grandison of the 
^ate of 1st March, 1S78, in which he informs them, as a matter of joyful intel- 
ligence, that the king of Scots had offered to do homage without any condition 
annexed to it, that he (Edward) had appointed for that purpose a day at Lon- 
don, a fortnight after Michaelmas, and that he expected them to be present, 
and to witness it. '* Et dilectus frater et fidelis noster Alexander, Rex Scocin 
'* illustris, hiis temporibus per suos solempnes nuncios, quos ad nos transmisit, 
" homagium suum nobis debitum nobis absque condilione aliqua optulit et 
** tetendit, etc." (N. Rym. l. 554.) As early as the ISth of June Edward pub- 
lished an order to all his baililTs and officers to attend upon the king of Scots 
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and his retintte al his requisition, whenever he passed through their respecliTc 
bailiwies for five months, from three weeks before Michaelmas till the parifica- 
tion (Ibid. 554) ; and on the 15th of September another order to the same, cd- 
Joining them to prevent any undue rise in the price of provisions in the markets 
of those places through which the king of Scots should pass. (Ibid. 56f .) At 
length Edward was gratified. Alexander arrived, attended the parliament, and, 
according to his promise, performed homage on the appointed day. 

Hence it is plain that Alexander came to do homage simply, absque con^- 
tione aliqua, therefore not with the protestations and reservations detailed in 
the letter of Boniface, but to do it exactly in the manner related in the record, 
by becoming the liege man of Edward against all manner of men, without 
salvo or reservation. The agreement of the entry on the erasure in every point 
with the previous announcement of the king in his letter to his two ministers, 
is a sufficient refutation of the charge of forgery. 

I may add that this form bi UDCondltional homage appears in reality to have 
been a compromise between Edward and his brother-in-law. If it did not state 
that the homage was done for the crown of Scotland, It did not state that it was 
done for anything else. It was not, however, sufficient to include that crown; 
and therefore the record proceeds to state that Edward received it, *' saving 
" his right and claim to homage for the kingdom of Scotland, when it shall 
*' please him lo bring it forward.** (Ibid. 563.) With this statement existing on 
the record that he had not received homage formally for tbe crown of Scotland, 
how could he possibly falsify the preceding lines to persuade futura ages Chat 
he bad? 



END OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 
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